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Why should sociologists remer their 
past? Is there not wisdom in White Ai D vJ- 
servation that “A science that ` 4 
forget its founders is lost”? With sor © 
gent professional and disciplinary is 
peting for attention at present, wh: 
tion is there for a collection of par 
history of the 75 year old America: » 
cal Association? . 

The Deputy Editors and I won about 
these questions, and quickly resolved our 
doubts—mindful of the danger that «-call for 
papers might elicit only recollections extolling 
the virtues of the Association. As it turned out, 
the past officers took seriously their invitation 
to comment on the positive and negative ac- 
complishments of the Association, and their 
hopes for what it might become. 

Commemorative events such as this an- 
niversary provide an opportunity for delving 
into the past to see what, if any, perspective 
and wisdom it provides for the present. A 
common justification for reading history is that 
we learn from the past. What, or how, we learn 
is not always evident. 

Without proposing my interpretation as 
definitive in any way, I nevertheless wish to 
note the benefits I discovered in reading about 
: the past, and in this way to introduce the un- 
solicited papers and the solicited appraisals by 
past officers of the Association. 

The first benefit was to gain some sense of 
which persons and events helped to shape the 
present structure of the discipline and profes- 
sion. Kinloch, for example, shows how the 
leaders of the Association used the occasion of 


- their presidential addresses to focus on both. 


the major social problems of their day and the 
role they envisioned for sociology to amelior- 
ate the problems. In spite of the diverse prob- 
lems they perceived, one finds a persistent 
theme of sociology offering some “objective” 
basis for solving social problems through 
sociological theory and, especially, the appli- 
cation of scientific methods. 

Despite the liberal, reformist bent of many of 
its leaders, the Association bears a darker side. 
Deegan exposes the persistent discrimination 
against women in the offices and activities of 
the Association. Women were welcome so long 
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as they stayed in their “special spheres’— in 
the sections on the family and social work. 

A finely detailed biography of one. influential 

‘sident of the Association is offered by 
.u0mas, whose paper on Howard Odum illus- 
.rates some of the persistent dilemmas of that 
office—bridging the gap between theory and 
practice, mediating ‘the recurring regional 
strains within the Association, and contribut- 
ing to the amelioration of a pressing social 
problem—racial conflict. 

A second benefit I derived from these papers 
is a better sense of the context of recurring 
debates within the Association. The current 
argument of the proper place of applied and 
basic research, for example, is foreshadowed 
by the discussion of these issues by the found- 
ers of the Association. As Queen (whose pro- 
fessional life spans 61 of the 75 years of the 
Association) notes, the earlier close-fitting re- 
lationship between theory and application be- 
came more problematic as sociologists became 
more enamored with a value free sociology. 

A third benefit is that the papers allowed me 
to trace some significant changes and ruptures 
in the Association. A common theme of several 
of the appraisals 1s that the social character of 
the ASA has changed’ fundamentally, even 
within the past two decades. In some of these 
appraisals, one finds nostalgia for the Associa- 
tion in which it was possible to know many of 
the members, and to converse with the leaders 
of the discipline at the annual meetings. But the 
loss of sociability was only one of the dramatic 
changes. 

Surely, the most notable change has been the 
enormous growth of the Association, from 115 
persons in 1905 to 13,388 persons in 1980. This 
increasing size, along with changing percep- 
tions of the mission of the Association, have 
led to profound changes in its structure. In the 
comments of several of the previous Executive 
Officers of the Association—Riley, Bierstedt, 
Carlson, and Volkart——one finds a chronicle of 
the persons, policies, and events that shaped 
the growth of the Executive Office from a part 
time, unpaid position, to a full time, profes- 
sional staff that administers many programs 
and activities. 


Continued on Page 71 , 
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PROFESSIONAL SOCIOLOGY AS THE BASIS OF SOCIETAL 
INTEGRATION: A STUDY OF PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESSES* 


GRAHAM C. KINLOCH 
Florida State University 


The American Sociologist 1981, Vol. 16 (February):2~13 


This study examines the response of professional sociology to major problems in American 
society from the 1900s through the 1970s as reflected in the annual addresses of presidents of 
the American Sociological Society, later named the American Sociological Association. The 
analysis delineates the major social problems that professional sociology reacts to by 
conceptualizing these issues and attempting to demonstrate the discipline’s potential 
relevance to their solution. Reacting to the effects of social change, conflict, sentimentalism, 
the threat to democracy, and problems within the profession, these speakers reveal a central 
concern over time: the scientific understanding of social structure as the basis of increased 
social cohesion, integration, and democracy. An attempt is made, thereby, to provide some 
“objective” basis for solving social problems by effecting greater social harmony through such 
“understanding.” Since the values viewed as effecting such harmony are largely the speaker's 
own orientations, it is concluded that what may be labeled “scientific analysis” tends to 


represent normative projection. 


Sociology’s origins have been defined as 
the conservative reaction of Enlighten- 
ment intellectuals to the economic and 
political breakdown of traditional feudal 
society, legitimating social order based on 
the good of “the whole” (Bramson, 1961). 
This is accomplished through a positivistic 
and scientific imposition of the normative 
status quo (the “social system”). Accord- 
ing to this view sociology emerged in 
reaction to the emergence of societal dif- 
ferentiation and new social problems, and 
attempted to deal with them by imposing 
normative unity on a scientific basis 
through the idea of “social structure.” 

American sociology also may be viewed 
as the conservative reaction of middle 
class liberals to the social heterogeneity of 
a society undergoing extraordinary levels 
of industrialization and urbanization 
(Bramson, 1961). In this context the study 
of “society” will reassert social stability 
through a scientific understanding of the 
relationship between individual motiva- 
tion and social needs. The good of the 
whole is represented in the “right” (the 
functional) individual motives and type of 
social character. American sociology 
tends to focus on functional (liberal) social 
attitudes with social adjustment as a major 


* Address correspondence to: Graham C. Kin- 
loch, Department of Sociology, Florida State Uni- 
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concern. Thus, both American and Euro- 
pean sociology represented conservative 
reactions of middle class thinkers to the 
breakdown of traditional order and the 
emergence of increased social heteroge- 
neity and social problems in the wake of 
industrialization and urbanization. 

Twentieth century American history, 
furthermore, consists of a number of sig- 
nificant and ongoing social problems: 
dramatic normative change in the 1900s, 
the effects of war in the 1910s, continuing 
problems of war and beginnings of urbani- 
zation in the 1920s, dramatic effects of 
economic depression and social change in 
the 1930s, international conflict in the 
1940s and post-war development difficul- 
ties, continuing post-war problems in the 
cold war of the 1950s, the social conflict of 
the 1960s, as well as the dynamic events 
and continuing problems of the 1970s. The 
need to deal with the social heterogeneity 
of a highly dynamic society and the ongo- 
ing problems within it is obviously central 
to the evolution of the social sciences in 
this society. š 

This paper attempts to examine how 
professional sociology responded to such 
problems by examining the views of ASS 
and ASA presidents as indicated in their 
annual addresses to these associations 
from the mid-1900s through the 1970s. 
This analysis delineates the major social 
problems which professional sociology 
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reacts to by conceptualizing these issues 
and attempting to demonstrate sociology’s 
potential relevance to their solution. 
Trends and similarities over time are ana- 
lyzed and general conclusions are drawn 
regarding the functions of professional 
sociology as a whole. 


METHODS 


All published addresses delivered by 
presidents of the American Sociological 
Society and American Sociological Asso- 
ciations beginning in 1906 and proceding 
to 1979 were selected for analysis. These 
are contained in the American Journal of 
Sociology (1906 through 1914), the Publi- 
cations of the American Sociological So- 
ciety (1915 through 1935), and the Ameri- 
can Sociological Review (1936 through 
1979). Each address was examined for the 
social problems identified with it, the 
sociologists reaction to issues, and the 
perceived role of professional sociology in 
providing potential solutions. Focusing on 
such phenomena, the analysis proceeded 
by examining each presidential address 
from 1906 through 1979, delineating three 
major aspects of each: (1) the major social 
problem identified by the speaker to 
which they were reacting; (2) the major. 
role attributed to sociology in dealing with 
that problem; and (3) the predicted effect 
such a role will have. The analysis then 
proceeded by classifying each speech by 
the major type of social problem to which 
it addressed itself as follows: (1) those 
focusing on the effects of social change 
including drastic change, corollary social 
problems, normative decline, and the 
emergence of individualism; (2) those 
focusing on conflict as the major problem, 
including the effects of war and internal 
clashes; (3) those concerned with the ef- 
fects of sentimentalism such as “false” 
ideals,- emotionalism, and despair; (4) 
those perceiving a decline in democracy 
with the increasing emergence of the state 
and social inequality; and, finally, (5) 
those most concerned with problems 
within the profession such as sociology’s 
Jow status, unscientific methods, theoreti- 
cal and methodological problems, and 
professional development. Each address 


was Classified into one of these five types 
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according to the major social problem the 
speaker reacted to and each then analyzed 
according to the role defined for sociology 
in dealing with that problem and the pre- 
dicted. result. The problems, role of 
sociology, and predicted results then were 
recorded for their distribution over time 
for each five year period to examine their 
distribution and consistency over the 
1906-1979 time span. 

Such a study possesses a number of 
clear limitations: the data do not reflect 
the structure of American sociology as a 
whole; rather, they reflect the limited 
concerns of a restricted number of 
sociologists in leadership positions with 
particular backgrounds. Furthermore, 
presidential addresses represent an in- 
stitutionalized ritual in which the speaker 
is expected to expound broadly on the 
present status and future prospects of 
sociology rather than providing a detailed 
analysis of the state of the discipline. 
Nevertheless, the extent to which these 
data provide insight into the major defi- 
nitions of professional sociology over a 
significant period of time may provide 
useful indices of the “professional 
sociological perspective” as it operates in 
the context of evolving American society. 
Keeping such limitations in mind, we pro- 
ceed to examine the addresses according 
to the major social problems with which 
they are concerned. 


RESULTS: THE REACTION OF 
PROFESSIONAL SOCIOLOGY TO MAJOR 
SOCIAL PROBLEMS 


The analysis to follow focuses on the 
role defined for sociology in reaction to 
perceived problems in the larger society. 


(1) Social Change as a Social Problem 


One of sociology s major concerns over 
the years is drastic social change, includ- 
ing the problems produced by change, the 
decline of traditional norms, and the 
emergence of individualism. 

A number of speakers focus on the ef- 
fects of urbanization: Vincent (1917), for 
example, is concerned with “adequate 
rural development’ evolved on a 
cooperative basis in contrast to individual 
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capitalism. According to him, rural 
cooperatives will reduce racial, religious, 
and individual antagonisms, increasing 
personal character, community solidarity, 
as well as crops and cattle. Here, norma- 
tive stability and integration are posed as 
solutions to the disrupting effect of social 
change. Thomas (1928) reveals a similar 
concern with an unstable society influ- 
enced by urbanization and rival defi- 
nitions of the situation, producing high 
levels of social disorganization and per- 
sonal demoralization. For him the “situa- 
tional method” is extremely important in 
understanding the conditions surrounding 
social problems and dealing with them 
more effectively. Bogardus (1932) also is 
concerned with the dynamics of social 
change illustrated in the processes of in- 
vasion and succession on the Pacific 
Coast, leading to novel forms of cultural 
conflict and accommodation—factors that 
balance social change and anticipate fu- 
ture developments. Vance (1945), on the 
other hand, responds to the “state of in- 
cessant change” in contemporary society 
with concern that there are no valid esti- 
mates of “wasted social dynamics.” 
Sociology needs to understand the 
emergence of general values to appreciate 
the underlying dynamics of such pro- 
cesses. Znaniecki (1954), responding to 
the increasing multiplicity and complexity 
of social phenomena both nationally and 
worldwide, highlights the comparative 
and historical study of social roles as a 
rational basis for social planning and inte- 
gration. Yinger (1977) also is concerned 
with the “major transformation of’ civili- 
zation” consisting of rapid and drastic 
change. Sociology lacks understanding of 
society as a whole: for him a possible so- 
lution exists in the study of counter- 
cultures since they highlight, dramatize, 
and anticipate drastic social problems. 
Understanding counter-cultures as re- 
sponses to social change will provide the 
basis for greater adjustment to social 
change as sociologists appreciate and 
understand the process better. Finally 
Hawley (1978), reacting to change in 
terms of the complexity and the decline of 
the evolutionary model, advocates rein- 
forcement of the latter as a flexible and 
useful approach to social change. In gen- 


eral, these sociologists respond to the 
dramatic effects of social change by em- 
phasizing the importance of understanding 
social structure sociologically and apply- 
ing the discipline to the understanding of 
such processes in order to appreciate their- 
complexity and effect greater societal in- 
tegration. 

The kinds of social problems created by 
social change are the central concern of a 
number of speakers: Gillette (1929), for 
example, is concerned with the effects of 
cultural stimuli on human intelligence, 
particularly within the context of urban 
migration. Chapin (1936), on the other 
hand, is concerned with objective plan- 
ning: rejecting normative theorizing as the 
“verbalism of emotion,” he emphasizes 
the operational definitions of social con- 
cepts, critical examination of utopian 
ideologies, and use of expert opinion in 
the movement toward rapid and suc- 
cessful planning based on “sound social 
theory’—realistic thought rather than 
utopian ideology. For him “non-normative 
planned action” developed by sociology 
will provide solutions to the kinds of 
shock the American system of “stable so- 
cial interdependence” recently has experi- 
enced. According to him problems caused 
by economic insecurity will be solved 
through objective empirical research as 
the basis of rational planning. Dorothy 
Thomas (1952) also emphasizes the im- 
portance of empiricism, highlighting 
inter-disciplinary research in problem 
areas such as delinquency, child-rearing, 
and the resettlement of aliens. Faris 
(1961), in a vein similar to Gillette, is con- 
cerned with the scarcity of ability as an 
obstacle to developing nations. With in- 
creasing levels of automation and need for ` 
skilled labor, the lack of technological 
ability is particularly crucial. Sociology 
can make a major contribution by under- 
standing social influences which stimulate 
or limit aspirations and consequent 
achievement. Research into ability on the 


-collective level, according to him, will - 


help to expand the general “heritage of 
collective intelligence.” The continuing 
relevance of scientific research to social 
problems also is emphasized by 
Lazarsfeld (1962) who advocates E.S.R. 
(Empirical Social Research) in its institu- 
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tional form, providing the basis of “cre- 
ative reform.” According to him, E.S.R. 
requires institutes as its organizational 
base, possesses methodological sensitiv- 
ity, and broadens substantive work, just 
when increased training and professional 
opportunities for students are needed to 
obtain greater levels of “intermediate sci- 
entific truth.” In general, then, the re- 
sponse by sociologists to social problems 
consists of understanding social structure 
through empirical research in order to 
understand their foundation and at- 
tempted solution. 

Normative change or .“decline” is a 
further problem: Sumner (1908-1909), for 
example, is concerned with the decline of 
the conservative family type and religious 
mores (1909-1910). For him it is particu- 
larly crucial that sociology understand the 
evolution of changing mores to provide 
greater family and religious stability and 
normative adjustment. Williams (1958), 
reacting to the problem of an “imperfect 
structure,” stresses systematizing sub- 
stantive theory to clarify world experience 
and enrich it generally. Finally, Becker 
(1960) is concerned with the need for 
“sustained dispassionate study” of what is 
happening in societies undergoing rapid 
secularization to deal with the problem of 
“normlessness” within them. Again, the 
sociological response to the decline of 
tradition involves an attempt to under- 
stand such changes in order to provide the 
basis of social adjustment and scientific 
understanding. 

Finally, some speakers respond to the 
emergence of individualism: Giddings 
(1911-1912), for example, sees a major 
limitation of American society in the lack 
of collective achievement in a culture 
based on “untrammelled individualism.” 
Greater “collective efficiency” is needed 
to bring about “true solidarity of mind and 
heart” with controlled emotion and indi- 
vidualism seen as basic to higher levels of 
rational solidarity. Small (1912—1913) ad- 
vocates the use of sociology as the basis of 
“scientific, practical objectivity,” the 
promotion of social well being, increased 
liberalism, and social justice, applying the 
“sociological imagination” to bring about 
greater levels of harmony and integration. 

Responding to the dramatic effects of 


drastic social change, social problems 
which ensue from them, changing norms 
and mores, and emerging individualism, 
sociologists throughout these decades 
emphasize the importance of understand- 
ing social structure scientifically and ap- 
plying sociology to it in order to effect 
rational understanding of such problems 
and bring about social integration. Here 
the sociological reaction to social prob- 
lems consists of imposing normative unity 
through the idea of social structure on a 
scientific basis. 


(2) Social Conflict 


Two kinds of social conflict are empha- 
sized by sociologists throughout the cen- 
tury: war and intergroup strife. With re- 
spect to the former, Giddings (1910-1911) 
is concerned with the ongoing effects of 
conflict and expansion, emphasizing that 
sociology should be concerned with the 
“nassions of man,” attempting to contrib- 
ute to “government by discussion,” and 
“equalitarian distribution of wealth,” 
bringing about the “parliament of man.” 
Dealey (1921), on the other hand, sees 
science threatening the progress of civili- 
zation, requiring control of human energy. 
In response he poses Eudemics—the sci- 
ence of national or general welfare con- 
cerned with progress through evolution, 
adaptation and readjustment, and control 
of immigration, with reduced economic 
misery and increased legal, economic, and 
social justice as a result. Gillin (1927) also 
reacts to the effects of civil war and is 
impressed with sociology as the satisfac- 
tion of understanding human relations in 
order to build a better world society. 
Odum (1930) is concerned with the ab- 
sence of adequate understanding of mod- 
ern conflict and war. In response he 
stresses the analysis of folk and regional 
conflict in order to appreciate the charac- 
teristics of the “modern transitional soci- 
ety,” thereby increasing social harmony 
through the provision of scientific facts 
and interpretation of social evolution. 
Ellsworth Faris (1938) also reacts to the 
problems of war as well as industrial 
strife, racial conflict, personal anxiety, 
individual inefficiency, family discord, 
and personal bewilderment, defining 
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sociology’s role as assisting the forces of 
human nature in satisfying the “wants of 
mankind.” This can be accomplished only 
through hard thinking, disinterested 
search, and cooperative effort. MacIver 
(1941) sees war testing the limits of social 
cohesion while sociology neglects the 
problems of loyalty, nationalism, and re- 
sponse to crises. Consequently, it is vital 
to increase scientific knowledge regarding 
personal and group relations so as to in- 
crease social cohesion in the face of inter- 
national conflict. Wirth (1948) is particu- 
larly concerned with the threat to 
worldwide consensus and potential 
“suicide of civilization” with the advent of 
the atomic bomb. For him sociology needs 
to understand the process by which con- 
sensus is formed to deal with problems of 
racial, cultural, industrial, and interna- 
tional relations and to produce cohesion 
on a worldwide scale. Loomis (1967) also 
is concerned with conflict and its resolu- 
tion. Bewailing its neglect until recently, 
his concern is with understanding the ele- 
ments of “systemic linkage” and “bound- 
ary maintenance” in particular conflict 
situations as they contribute to the 
emergence of higher levels of “collective 
conscience.” For him conflict resolution 
through increasing the mutual dependence 
of actors in the conflict situation is crucial, 
Finally, Goode (1972) is concerned with 
the “place of force in human society.” 
Sociology, with its humanistic bias, has 
neglected this topic and needs to under- 
stand social consensus in order to apply 
the least amount of physical force and 
highest levels of justice. Again a central 
theme is evident in these discussions: 
reacting to war, sociologists advocate the 
scientific understanding and control of so- 
cial structure in order to bring about 
higher levels of social cohesion and inte- 
gration. 

Turning to intergroup conflict, we find a 
number of speakers concerned with simi- 
lar roles for the discipline: Small (1912- 
1913), for example, is concerned with so- 
` cial justice, with sociology as the basis of 
“scientific, practical objectivity,” the 
promotion of social well being, increased 
‘liberalism, and social justice. He also 
comments on how American capitalism 
creates inefficiency and national debts. In 
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a utopian vein he attempts to specify the 
societal factors necessary for greater har- 
mony between the individual and the pro- 
cess of human development, with social 
efficiency and rational progress provided 
by the science of sociology.: Reacting to 
intolerance, on the other hand, Ellwood 
(1925) is concerned with science as the 
basis of an open-minded, tolerant, fearless 
point of view which will help solve public 
problems in the spirit of goodwill and 
broad intellectual life. Intolerance is seen 
as leading to war while institutionalized 
repression produces revolution; in con- 
trast the scientific attitude produces 
openminded tolerance as the basis of 
‘goodwill and harmony. Park (1926) also is 
concerned with “moral order” viewed 
from the ecological point of view. Ac- 
cording to him, social competition is part 
of the structure of spatial relations which, 
as with the plant species, requires greater 
moral and scientific understanding. 
Sutherland (1940), on the other hand, is 
concerned with the sociological under- 
standing of white collar crime in order to 
control it more effectively and to reduce 
correlated levels of distrust and social 
disorganization. Frazier (1949) is con- 
cerned with the emerging “racial problem” 
in the face of economic depression, and 
worldwide war, again requiring under- 
standing of consensus as the basis of col- 
lective life. For him sociology has a par- 
ticular contribution to make in appreciat- 
ing the effects of group membership on 
racial attitudes, bringing about greater in- 
terracial understanding. Hughes (1963) 
also is concerned with the complex racial 
problem in an era of unrest, turmoil, eco- 
nomic change, and general loss of confi- 
dence. Understanding a “variety of human 
situations” using a flexible creative ap- 
proach is important in order to appreciate 
and predict future developments. Moore 
(1966) also is concerned with sociology 
fulfilling human hopes. Focusing on the 
“utility of utopias” he rejects the evolu- 
tionary model of change, focusing instead 
on the characteristics of individual and 
collective aspirations for the future. 
Understanding such “common goals” will 
contribute to fulfillment of common hopes 
and prevent self-destruction. Hauser 
(1969) reacts to what he terms the “chaotic 
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society’ —an anachronistic situation con- 
taining high levels of dissonance, discord, 
_and the threat of collective suicide. 
Focusing on cultural lag and what he 
terms “strata dissonance” in modern soci- 
ety, he sees sociology providing insight 
into the “social morphological revolu- 
tion,” in particular the processes of popu- 
lation explosion, implosion, and diversifi- 
cation. Such understanding will help 
eliminate chaos and the ideological prob- 
lems that come with it, moving society 
toward greater levels of order and inte- 
gration. Finally, Turner (1969) is con- 
cerned with public perception and 
stereotyping of social protest; according 
to him sociology can provide greater in- 
sight into such public reactions creating 
greater potential for favorable interpreta- 
tions and social reform rather than conflict 
and disorder. 

Responding to the traumatic effects of 
war and intergroup conflict, then, 
sociologists advocate the scientific under- 
standing and control of social structure to 
bring about social cohesion and order. 
Again major emphasis is placed upon the 
objective understanding of social 
structure to effect higher levels of social 
integration. 


(3) Sentimentalism 


A major problem for sociologists, par- 
ticularly in earlier decades, involves sen- 
timental attitudes including false ideals, 
emotional attitudes, and general despair. 
Howard (1918), for example, grapples 
with the degree to which war wrecks and 
distorts idealism as well as social rela- 
tions. False ideals such as nationalism, the 
state, militarism, racial values, and 
American democracy are viewed as basic 
to extant social problems. In contrast, 
“sociology will create a basis for the con- 
trol of world society by embodying the 
ideals of international morality, the bro- 
therhood of man, and the idea of society 
as the foundation of worthy leadership. 
Cooley (1919) also aspires to develop 
“primary culture for democracy.” In con- 
trast to a vague, ineffectual, humane, 
Christian, democratic spirit, he aims to 
increase the clarity and power of culture 
through a liberal education in humane 


. ideals, emphasizing the importance of group 


life and participation m the “divine 
whole” and “larger life.” Here a holistic 
culture is seen as the foundation of de- 
mocracy and stability. Blackmar (1920) 
focuses on false ideas that view democ- 
racy as applicable to government only, 
unrepresentative and autocratic, while so- 
cialism is seen as democratic. In response, 
he emphasizes that sociology represents 
generalizations concerning normal social 
life and social improvement, and that with 
controlled emotionalism and increased 
consensus concerning the ideals of gov- 
ernment and social order, a more pro- 
gressive and harmonious democracy will 
ensue. Here again sociology is portrayed 
as the understanding of social structure 
and culture, which brings about higher 
levels of democracy. 

Emotionalism also is seen as barrier to 
objective planning: Burgess (1935), for 
example, is concerned with objective, sci- 
entific planning in contrast to sentimental 
stereotypes. For him it 1s important to 
plan within the tradition of American 


. mores and “new individualism,” moving 


the society toward democratic solutions of 
its crucial problems. Again the emphasis 
is on sociology as the “science of democ- 
racy.” Hankins (1939) also is concerned 
with “social science and social action.” 
Rejecting dogmatic, emotional beliefs that 
produce destructive causes, and a decline 
in the faith of democratic institutions, he 
sees sociology as attempting to under- 
stand the conditions that produce op- 
timism and corollary technological and 
material benefits. For this the profession 
requires successful planning through the 
formulation of goals, scientific knowledge 
of causes, and control of causal processes. 
Major benefits include preservation of the 
“democratic mode of life” and reduction in 
dogmatism. 

A third type of sentimentalism is de- 
spair and skepticism: Weatherly (1924) is 
concerned with increased skepticism gen- 
erally, along with “pluralistic loyalties” 
that threaten national solidarity. Accord- 
ing to him, sociology will provide a basis 
for the scientific control and harmony of 
different groups in society, bringing about 
a “new synthesis.” Bendix (1970) is con- 
cerned with what he terms the “distrust of 
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reason.” With academic upheaval, in- 
creased questioning of scholarly freedom, 
and apparent increase in the ethic of “so- 
cial despair,” radical subjectivism and 
romantic sensibility have increased. In re- 
‘sponse he argues that social issues can be 
examined with both passionate concern 
and scholarly detachment, contributing to 
the control.of nature and creative learn- 
ing. 

Responding to sentimental attitudes 
such as false ideals, emotionalism, and 
despair, sociologists advocate the under- 
standing and control of social structure to 
bring about higher levels of democracy 
and social integration—values which re- 
flect establishment viewpoints. 


(4) The Decline of Democracy 


Democracy is viewed as threatened by 
two major developments: the increase of 
the state and general social inequality. 
With regard to the former, Kimball Young 
(1946) is concerned with the increasing 
visibility and dominance of the state, ag- 
gravating the problem of “keeping demo- 
cratic values alive.” Consequently, 
studying the state under both totalitarian 
and democratic value systems is crucial to 
understanding how stable social orders 
operate on the individual and maintain 
democracy. Cottrell (1951) also reacts to 
the dangers of state intervention in the 
process of social progress, underlining the 
need to understand it in depth in order to 
deal with the complexity of social change. 

Increased social inequality represents a 
second dimension of this issue: Sanderson 
(1943), for example, is concerned with the 
Nazi racist challenge to the validity of 
democracy. In response, sociology needs 
to be organized effectively to promote the 
“democratic process” through the under- 
standing of nature and societal processes 
and to increase the general desire for “real 
democracy.” Sewell (1971), on the other 
hand, demonstrates concern with in- 
equality in higher education. He analyzes 
the structure of such inequality through 
detailed empirical research, developing 
practical suggestions for reducing it and 
contributing to what he calls “well- 
functioning democracy.” Blau (1974) is 
particularly concerned with understanding 


what he terms “parameters of social 
structure” to deal with an apparent in- 
crease in power consolidation in contem- 
porary society. Outlining major dimen- 
sions of social structure and their interre- 
lations, he emphasizes the relevance of 
such an analysis to the understanding of 
social structure in order to reduce the 
danger of such elitism. Professional 
sociology thus responds to threatened 
democracy by advocating scientific 
understanding of the social system, and 
expects to effect greater levels of social 
stability and democracy. 


(5) Professional Problems 


A wide range of professional problems 
within sociology is perceived: its low 


status, unscientific methods, theoretical ` 


limitations, and methodological issues, as 
well as disunity and irrelevance. 
Sociology’s low status is a continuing 
problem: Ward (1906-1907), for example, 
stresses that sociology’s recognition tends 
to be lower than that of other sciences and 
needs to achieve far higher levels of status 


as a science through activities such as.. 


guidance of social energy, predictions of 
the future, and understanding the human 
race. Donald Young (1955) also bewails 


sociology’s low status in the social science > 


hierarchy—a function of its perceived lack 
of utility. By collaborating with practical 
professions such as social work, law, and 
health services, he sees the development 
of experts in “applied sociology” who will 
produce greater understanding of society; 
also applying sociological knowledge to 
societal problems will gain greater scien- 
tific prestige and status for sociologists. 
Unscientific thought also is criticized; 


nevertheless Ogburn (1930) sees the disci- ` 


pline becoming more scientific and less 
emotional as its methods and training be- 


come more formal and concerned with © 


quantitative, objective proof. Lundburg 
(1944), responding to the problems of war 
and “requirements of an enduring peace,” 
feels these can be achieved through in- 
creasing the professional credentials of 
sociologists and focusing on social pre- 
diction, quantification, and the sociologi- 
cal understanding of institutions. Sorokin 
(1965) also bewails the high level of 
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pseudo-scientific ignorance in sociology 
based on sham-truth and error. In con- 
trast, he feels sociology needs to under- 
stand the multi-dimensional charac- 
teristics of socio-cultural reality, its 
super-organic traits, and the general com- 
plexity of socio-cultural phenomena 
viewed from a more holistic approach. 
This will produce greater levels of scien- 
tific truth and creative growth of sociology 
generally. 

Conceptual models of society that are 
lacking or considered inaccurate represent 
a number of theoretical problems in the 
discipline: Ward (1907—1908), for exam- 
ple, is concerned with what he terms 
“false views of social classes” emphasiz- 
ing “artificial” rather than “natural” in- 
equality. In contrast, he highlights “natu- 
ral differences in mental characteristics” 
as the basis of the “true nature of social 
classes” and increased efficiency of man- 
kind. Fairchild (1937), on the other hand, 
bewails sociology’s low concern with the 
business world in contrast to the relative 
obsession of economists, and emphasizes 
the importance of sociology to the com- 
pletion and stabilization of economic 
theory in order to make it more useful to 
the “needs of the contemporary world.” 
Later, Parsons (1950) is concerned with 
the weakness of American sociological 
theory compared with its European 
counterpart. For him the development of 
“general theory” with its emphasis on 
motivation, structural change, systematic 
comparative analysis, specification of 
empirical problem areas, and the close 
correlation of theory and research will aid 
the emergence of scientific sociology— 
perceived as the major solution to social 
problems of the society at large. Blumer 
(1956) also is concerned with facilitating 
sociology’s practical value through a par- 
ticular theoretical perspective—“the in- 
terpretative understanding of experience 


and consequent action.” For him it is cru- 


cial to understand the actual complexes of 
activity and interaction, the lines of defi- 
nition and moving structures as perceived 
by the participants involved. Davis (1959) 
ends this particular decade with an attack 
on functional analysis as a special method 
in the social sciences. He considers the 
functional label a myth in so far as it is 


supposed to designate a distinct mode of 
analysis, equating functional analysis with 
scientific sociological analysis, and con- 
cluding that there is a need to abandon this 
myth to produce generally greater clarity 
and efficiency in sociology. Homans 
(1964), on the other hand, critiques 
Structure-Functionalism for obstructing 
understanding; he advocates instead a 
more psychological approach to the 
analysis of social structure, defending it as 
more deductive and therefore a more sci- 
entific form of explanation, offering 
greater unity with other social sciences 
and reducing “intellectual hypocrisy.” Fi- 
nally, Komarovsky (1973) defends the 
perspective of “role analysis” against 
charges that it neglects individualism, 
over-emphasizes conformity, and repre- 
sents normative determinism. In contrast 
she emphasizes the potential interplay 
between role analysis and sociological 
factors, and the insight this viewpoint can 
provide into problems of “malintegration” 
and social change. 

Methodological problems also are dis- 
cussed over the years: Hayes (1922), for 
example, reacting to the proliferation of 
research, is concerned with promoting 
human knowledge through the scientific 
understanding of social structure as a 
whole, thereby providing greater levels of 
societal guidance. Bernard (1933), on the 
other hand, highlights the ethics of social 
research, emphasizing the importance of a 
broad, well-informed outlock among sin- 
cere, objective researchers who are con- 
cerned with accurate knowledge and in- 
terpretation of modern events in contrast 
to the political opportunism of unscrupul- 
ous research. Such positive research, in 
his opinion, contributes to the recon- 
struction and moral guidance of the social 
order based on scientific methods. Taylor 
(1947) is more concerned with making 
sociology more practical: compared with 
the physical sciences there is much mis- 
understanding of the social sciences; for 
him the solution consists of combining the 
rigid techniques of science with common- 
sense knowledge to produce practical, 
useful insight and predictions of social be- 
havior. Finally, Stouffer (1953) discusses 
measurement problems such as exper- 
imental design, laboratory difficulties, and 
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control of crucial variables. For him 
operationalization and formalization are 
vital to integrating theory and research 
and developing sociology as a science. 

We turn finally to the problems of rele- 
vance and professional development: 
Queen (1942), concerned with the problem 
of world war, perceives an apparent 
sociological “flight from reality.” This 
produced a great deal of verbalization, 
grant research, and library work with little 
application to the problem of war. Conse- 
quently, research should be more relevant 
to problems such as army morale, race 
relations, and civil liberty in order to make 
a useful contribution to present difficul- 
ties. Coser (1975), on the other hand, is 
concerned with what he perceives to be a 
lack of understanding of social structures 
in contemporary sociology, reflected in its 
narrow, sect-like activities that produce 
fatigue within the discipline. Using 
ethnomethodology and path analysis as 
examples, he argues for broader institu- 
tional and latent structure analysis to de- 
velop greater understanding of social 
structure, thereby revitalizing the disci- 
pline. Lee (1976) is concerned with the 
professional domination of sociology as a 
science. Rather than focusing on the 
human condition and offering service to 
humanity, sociology is becoming an in- 
stitutionalized discipline concerned with 
serving a particular elite. Instead he 
argues for a broader based discipline con- 
cerned with human service and social 
problems. Finally, Blalock (1979) focuses 
on measurement and conceptualization 
problems in an attempt to integrate the 
two. Given a variety of complex method- 
ological problems and definitions of basic 
concepts, confusion abounds in attempts 
to develop explanations. To advance 
sociology he advocates greater consensus 
concerning concepts and increased appre- 
ciation of the complexity of social phe- 
nomena. Theoretical clarification and 
methodological explication play major 
roles for him in the advancement of scien- 
tific sociology. 

Generally, then, reacting to problems 
within professional sociology such as low 
status, lack of scientific knowledge, 
theoretical and methodological problems, 
- as well as fatigue and disunity, these 


presidential addresses reflect a concern 
with increasing sociological understand- 
ing, scientific research and theory, and 
applied sociology in order to increase sci- 
entific knowledge and to deal adequately 
with social problems. 


CONCLUSION 


In this study, I have examined how 
presidents of the American Sociological 
Association (Society) have perceived the 
relation of professional sociology to 
problems in American society from the 
1900s through the 1970s. A persistent 
theme is that sociology is concerned 
primarily with social problems in society 
at large, and should attempt to provide 
some “objective” basis for solving social 
problems, thereby effecting greater social 
unity. I attempted to delineate the major 
social problems the presidents react to, 
the role they define for sociology in re- 
sponse to such problems, and the pre- 
dicted results of such an application. 
Having described the major addresses 
generally, it is appropriate to conclude 
this discussion with a more specific tabu- 
lation of the distribution of the presiden- 
tial addresses in terms of these three di- 
mensions. This is provided in Table 1, 
along with an indication of any historical 
concentrations of themes within particular 
time periods. 

Focusing on social problems, it can be 
seen that these consist of social change 
and conflict as well as a heavy emphasis 
on problems within the profession. Sen- 
timentalism and the decline of democracy 
represent much smaller proportions of the 
addresses and also reveal concentration in 
particular historical periods. In general, 
then, it is possible to argue that sociology 
represents a reaction to the major prob- 
lems produced by social change and con- 
flict along with attempts within the profes- 
sion to grapple with the theoretical and 
methodological difficulties of applying 
sociology to an understanding of such 
problems. 

Turning to the role of sociology de- 
lineated in response to such problems, it 
can be seen that there is major emphasis 
on sociological understanding of social 
structure, sociological theory, and 
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TABLE 1. Major Themes of Presidential Addresses 


Major Social Problems % 


Role of Sociology in Response % 


Predicted Results % 


social change 26.5 sociological understanding 44.3 solve social problems 35.7 
social conflict 26.5 sociological theory 24.3 social integration 22.9 
sentimentalism 10.3* sociological methods 18.6 increase democracy 10.0* 
decline of democracy 7.3** control passions/instincts 8.6* increase scientific 
knowledge 25.7" 

professional problems 29.4 applied sociology 4,3 guidance/planning 5.7%** 
N: 70 70 70 
Historical concentrations: 

* 19151939 * 1910-1939 * 1915—1949 


** 1940-1954 


sociological methods. Controlling 
passions and applying sociology, on the 
other hand, represent much lower em- 
phases, concentrated primarily from 1910- 
1939, In general, presidents perceive that 
sociologists should respond by under- 
standing social structure, and by applying 
sociological theory and scientific methods 
to such insight. 

The predicted results of applying 
sociological knowledge consist primarily 
of the expected solution of social prob- 
lems, increased levels of social integra- 
tion, and the production of scientific 
knowledge. The prospects of increasing 
democracy and providing social guidance 
represent much lower emphases during 
specific historical periods. On the other 
hand, the concern with scientific knowl- 
edge appears to be a relatively recent de- 
velopment, beginning in the 1920s and 
proceeding through the present era. In 
general, however, these leaders appear to 
expect the solution of social problems, in- 
creased social unity, and creation of sci- 
entific knowledge. 

From these data, it appears reasonable 
to argue that professional sociology is 
primarily a reaction to perceived problems 
created by social change and intergroup 
conflict along with professional issues in- 
volved in dealing with such problems. 
The leaders of the Association have 
argued for the sociological understanding 
of such issues through the application of 
sociological theory and methods, with the 
major expectation that sociology will 
solve these problems, bring about higher 
levels of social integration, and increase 
scientific knowledge generally. 

Furthermore, the grounds on which so- 


** 1925-1979 
*** 1906-1924 


cial unity is proposed are relatively homo- 
geneous, reflecting the speakers own 
norms of consensus, democracy, reform, 
and stability. Thus, professional sociol- 
ogys concerns in dealing with social 
problems remain highly normative, deem- 
phasizing political and economic dimen- 
sions of social reality: the basic solution to 
social problems is normative integration 
brought about through the sociological 
understanding of social structure—a unity 
in which the great majority of a society’ s 
population are seen as having the values 
of those who study it objectively. 

What may be labeled “scientific 
analysis,” then, tends to represent norma- 
tive projection as the perceived solution of 
general social problems, applied and 
legitimized in terms of the sociological 
perspective, i.e., the scientific under- 
standing of social structure. While some 
problems, responses, and predictions ap- 
pear limited to certain historical periods, 
this central theme appears to be persistent 
in professional sociology, from its early 
beginnings in the U.S. through the present 
era. 
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American sociology owes a significant debt to early women professionals. Although 
discriminated against as full colleagues, they nonetheless contributed to sociological thought 
and participated in professional activities. Evidence of both the barriers and opportunities 
affecting these early female leaders is found in the records of the American Sociological Society 
during its founding years; i.e., from 1906-1931. Analysis of this information, as well as personal 
documents of sociologists working during this period, reveals that women did participate within . 
a restricted range of “expertise,” often associated with traditional sex roles. Jane Addams was 
a significant figure in these early years and was a leader within the separate, more 
institutionally limited female sociologists’ network. 


INTRODUCTION 


Since its inception, the American 
Sociological Society! has discriminated 
against women.* Organized by a small 
group of men at the American Economics 
Association, during its first 25 years, from 
1906 to 1931, the Association never 
elected a woman to the four highest of- 
fices, and rarely included them as major 
speakers, section organizers, or commit- 
tee members.? However, to know that this 


* The author wishes to thank Alan Booth, Mary 
Kay Schieiter, and two anonymous reviewers for 
their helpful suggestions on an earlier draft of this 
paper. In addition, the following archival societies 
and libraries have been extremely cooperative and 
generous with their time and access to their collec- 
tions: the Schlesinger Library, the Swarthmore Col- 
lege Peace Collection, the Wisconsin Historical So- 
ciety, and the Newberry Library. [Address corre- 
spondence to: Mary Jo Deegan, Department of 
Sociology, University of Nebraska, Lincoln NE 
68588. ] 

! The American Sociological Society (ASS) was 
renamed the American Sociological Association 
(ASA) in order to avoid the use of the group's initials. 

Therefore, the ASA will be used to refer to the or- 
- ganization here. 

2Extensive documentation of discrimination 
against women in sociology during the last quarter- 
century is quite extensive (see, for example, Acker, 
1973; Hughes, 1973; Wilkinson, 1979; Chubin, 1974; 
Davis, 1969; Fava, 1960) as well as against academic 
women in general (Deegan, 1978; Bernard, 1964; 
Rossi and Claderwood, 1973). 

3 Data on officers and participants were gathered 
through the use of The Publications of the American 
Sociological Society published from 1906 to 1931. 
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institutional sexism existed is not enough. 
To understand male sociologists’ exclu- 
sion of their female colleagues, a careful 
analysis is needed, for there are many 
questions that are unanswered. For 
example, how and why did these men 
keep women out of the organization? 
Which women participated despite these 
barriers? Were there efforts to open the 
organization for female participation? If 
so, what happened when such attempts 
were made? 

Answers to these questions reveal not 
only the form and type of discrimination 
practiced with regard to female 
sociologists, but also the contributions 
that women made to the establishment of 
the profession during its crucial, formative 
years. Therefore, each of the questions 
raised above is addressed in this paper. 
This is done by first examining the atti- 
tudes and behavior of early Presidents of 
the ASA who directly affected women’s 
participation in the structure. Next, the 


‘group of women who did hold elected of- 


fices are considered, as well as two sec- 
tions of the ASA that provide information 
concerning both the barriers against and 
opportunities for participation in profes- 
sional activities. 


The back of the front cover lists all of the officers for 
the association and presents names of committee 
members and section officers. A list of participants 
at the annual meetings is provided in each annual 
volume. 
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THE PATRIARCHAL LEADERSHIP 
STRUCTURE OF ASA 


Albion Small was a central figure in the 
organization of the ASA and therefore his 
views on women are particularly relevant. 
As an advocate of the “Doctrine of the 
Separate Spheres” (see Kraditor, 1970), 
Small believed that men and women were 
distinctly different. His philosophy, like 
many of his contemporaries, was one of 
separate but equal. Small, however, 
stated that this equality was obvious and 
had been stressed. We needed to under- 
stand the distinct natures of male and fe- 
males, for: 


... We are aware that the mental output of 
the two persons (sexes), with reference to a 
given subject, is not the same. There is a 
subtle difference of quality, perhaps like that 
between the same musical note produced, 
for example, by a cornet and a violin. Each 
has the same relation to other notes higher 
and lower in the scale, but neither could 
supply the place of the other in its own series 
(Small, 1902:261-262). 


Ironically, as an advocate of society 
based on competition and the survival of 
the fittest, Small did not believe that 
women should be taught to compete. 
Acknowledging that some “modern” 
women were trained like men, he felt this 
was a transitory and possibly destructive 
phase of social change. Despite his blatant 
bigotry (Schwendinger and Schwen- 
dinger, 1974:290), Small was nonetheless 
complex in his thought. For example, his 
contradictory ideas are evident in the fol- 
lowing passage: 

Equal pay for equal work is simple justice. 

But at best social ideals that train women to 

be competitors with men are like poisons 

administered as medicine (Small, 1902:262). 


Small thought women’s place was lit- 
erally in the home. But he also asserted 
that people did not understand the 
significance of the home for social 
functioning and that it deserved serious 
academic study and status. Whatever in- 
creased opportunities for understanding 
women's status were created, however, 
Small’s reality always resulted in women’s 
loss of social power and control. Agreeing 
in the abstract that males and females had 
an equal ability to vote, he opposed the 


extension of suffrage to women on 
grounds of social expediency. Women 
shouldn't vote because it would alter the 
complimentary divisions of labor wherein 
we should reserve “to men the represen- 
tative functions in our political system” 
(Small, 1902:236). 

Women also should not be “bread win- 
ners,’ according to his scheme. They 
could not devote their time to their homes 
and families, for work in the modern 
world not only was competitive, but, like 
a new religion, it fulfilled our obligation to 
the community and service to God (Small, 
1902:236).4 

It seems quite evident that Small be- 
lieved that the ASA was a society for men. 
It was to be controlled, led, and defined 
by men for their professional advance- 
ment. Although Small was in the unique 
position of hiring the most women faculty 
in the Department of Sociology at the 
University of Chicago, he did this by 
having women work in “their specialized 
areas:” household administration, sanitary 
science, social settlements, and statistics 
(Deegan, 1978). Thus, when he estab- 
lished this professional society, he 
selected from his “old boy network” and 
helped establish a tradition of patriarchal 
power that was to continue for decades. 

Smalls type of sexism is important to 
understand for a variety of reasons. First, 
as the original Chair of the first Graduate 
Department of Sociology, the founding 
editor of The American Jounal of Sociol- 
ogy (AJS), and one of the organizers of the 
ASA and one of its earliest Presidents 
(1912-1913), he was influential in forming 
policy concerning women professionals. 
Second, his attitudes were shared by other 
male sociologists of his day, and these 
help explain the presence of most of the 
women who participated in the early years 
of the ASA. Their participation, 
moreover, was over a wider range of top- 
ics which began to be narrowed later. Fi- 
nally, this form of sexism depended upon 
women having a separate, strong network 
to draw upon for participants and active 
relations between the two networks. In- 


Yt 


* Small repeated his arguments of distinct thought 
patterns and behavior of the sexes in 1903 (Small. 
1903). 
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stead, the women’s network separated 
more visibly from sociology during the 
late 1920s and the 1930s, and women 
sociologists became less segregated dur- 
ing this time and subsequently identified 
with the male professional network more 
than the female one.> 

The ASA, then, had the character of a 
men’s club. This tradition, however, 
allowed women to participate if they were 
part of the “women’s network” which was 
seen as specializing in a range of topics 
that have frequently been associated with 
“applied sociology” (Deegan, 1978). This 
sub-speciality, however, often covered a 
wide range of topics and ideas that had 
important political implications, as well as 
those issues associated with traditional 
feminine interests. In order to have 
women active on even this level, though, 
it was necessary to have male presidents 
who invited women as speakers and dis- 
cussants at the annual meetings. 

During this first- quarter-century of the 
organization there were four men who 
worked closely with the women’s network 
and invited their, participation. Each will 
be examined briefly to show the existence 
of this sub-group and the occasional re- 
sistance of some members of the ASA to 
including women at all in the proceedings. 

The first President, Lester F. Ward, 
frequently wrote about the role of women 
in society and appears to have shared 
many of Small s biases (Schwendinger and 
Schwendinger, 1974:290). Although an 
in-depth analysis of his views on women 
has not been written and is outside of the 
scope of this paper, he was a major in- 
tellectual resource for Charlotte Perkins 
Gilman, the noted feminist social 
economist/sociologist.? His support of 


5 The existence and extent of the women’s net- 
work has little contemporary documentation. For a 
Brief introduction of the concept and the women who 
participated in it and some of their organizational 
ties, see Deegan (1978; 1979; forthcoming) and Dee- 
gan and Burger (1978; 1981). 

6 The work of both male and female sociologists in 
these “sub-specialities” generally has been forgotten 
or even erased. For an analysis of two male 
sociologists, G. H. Mead and W. I. Thomas, who 
wrote in these same areas, see Deegan and Burger 
(1978; 1981). 

? Ward believed that women had been the domi- 
nant sex first and modern man was a variation of her 


women’s participation in the ASA is evi- 
dent through the inclusion of a woman, 
Mrs. J. Oldenwaird-Unger, in the first 
meetings (she spoke on a “traditional” 
woman’s topic, “The Fine Arts as a 
Dynamic Factor in Society”), and the in- 
clusion of a number of women as dis- 
cussants in the second annual meeting. 
Gilman was a discussant on three occa- 
sions, Addams on another, and Anna 
Garlin Spencer for yet another (see Publi- 
cations of the ASA, 1908:v—vi). Even 
though all of the major papers were pre- 
sented by men, the inclusion of controver- 
sial and articulate women as discussants 
set a good precedent that probably aided 
in recognition of this women’s “point of 
view.” 

Small continued this tradition during his 
tenure from 1912 to 1913. In fact, he invited 
Addams, via E. A. Ross, to present a 
paper as a major speaker at the meetings 
(Ross to Addams, 18 January 1911, Ross 
Papers).2 Similarly, in 1913 he invited 
Lucy M. Salmon, of Vassar College, and 
Emily Green Balch, of Wellesley College, 
to be discussants (Publications of the 
ASA, 1914:v—vi). 

Small and Ward apparently in- 
stitutionalized the pattern of including 
women as discussants, although there 
were many years when even this small 
inclusion of women did not occur. The 
inclusion of women in more significant 
roles rarely occurred, and the two ex- 
ceptions to this pattern reveal insights 
about the limits of women’s acceptance 
and the possibility of structurally changing 
the organization. These exceptions oc- 
curred with E. A. Ross and W. I. Thomas. 

Ross, President from 1914 to 1915, was 
a close associate of the female network’s 
members, especially Jane Addams. As 
noted above, he sent the invitation for 
Addams’s address in 1912 and when he be- 
came President, he asked her to present a 


(Ward, 1888). However, he thought men and women 
had different innate capacities and supported the 
“Doctrine of the Separate Spheres.” Gilman was so 
impressed by Ward that she dedicated her book The 
Man-Made World (1911) to him. The Schwendingers 
have examined some of his sexist views on women, 
but they have neglected to account for his positive 
contributions on this topic (1974:310--333). 

8 Her address was “Recreation as a Public Func- 
tion in Urban Communities,” see Addams (1912). 
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paper on “War and Militarism in Their 
Sociological Aspects.” Although Addams 
accepted (Ross to Addams, 13 September 
1915; Addams to Ross, 29 September 
1915, Ross Papers), it was not she but her 
colleague Emily Green Balch who ac- 
cepted and actually presented a paper on 
the topic. This led to a controversial 
meeting in 1915 and in order to Know why, 
it is necessary to know some of the back- 
ground concerning Addams’s and Balch’s 
views on war, as well as Balch’s sociologi- 
cal background. 

Balch is one of the most significant fe- 
male sociologists who wrote during the 
early decades of this century. Although it 
is not possible to trace all of her in- 
tellectual contributions here (see Deegan, 
1979, forthcoming, and below), her book 
Our Slavic Fellow Citizen (1910) was a 
landmark study in immigration and social 
change which pre-dated and anticipated 
many of the issues discussed in Thomas 
and Znaniecki’s Polish Peasant (1918). In 
addition to this work, one of her most 
important areas of study was pacifism. 
She and Addams co-authored a book de- 
scribing womens organizing against war 
at the Hague in 1913 (Addams, Balch, and 
Hamilton, 1915). For this reason, she 
and Addams became increasingly contro- 
versial, anti-war figures during this 
year (1915) and subsequent ones. (Both 
were ultimately to win Nobel Peace Prizes 
for their work, Addams in 1931 and Balch 
in 1946.) Clearly Balch was a logical 
choice to present the sociological view 
against war. Ross, however, had an ex- 
tremely difficult time getting men to be 
discussants of her paper. He asked over 
15 men who replied with a series of ex- 
cuses of why they could not be there or be 
prepared to critique her speech.? 

Because of the difficulty in obtaining 
male discussants, Ross finally asked two 
women, Lillian Wald, the Head Resident 
of the Henry Street Settlement in New 
York City and close associate of Addams, 


? Some of the men who were asked and declined 
were Franklin H. Giddings, the third ASA President 
and Balch’s mentor; Charles Ellwood who was ASA 
President in 1924; and E. T. Devine and Hamilton 
Holt, both noted social reformers. The corre- 
spondence concerning the requests and refusals can 
be found in Box #8, Ross Papers. 


and Anna Garlin Spencer, an early woman 
sociologist who taught at Meadville 
Theological Seminary in Meadville, Ohio. 
Spencer was a close associate of both 
Ross and Addams, and thus was part of 
both his and the women’s network. Ross’s 
close friend and colleague from his early 
Stanford and University of Nebraska 
days, George Elliott Howard (President, 
1917), also was tapped for the discussant 
position. The two other men, J. P. 
Lichtenberger and Francis D. Tyson, are 
unknown to this author and clearly not 
active, recognizable members of the early 
sociological networks. Thus, Ross tried to 
create an opportunity for women to par- 
ticipate in the annual meetings but met 
with strong internal resistance. 

Thomas, President in 1927, also was 
effective in bringing women within the or- 
ganizational structure. Ethel Sturgess 
Dummer, the Chicago philanthropist who 
commissioned Thomas to write The Un- 
adjusted Girl (1923), was a central figure 
in his career (Deegan and Burger, forth- 
coming). Thomas was unemployed after 
he was ousted from the University of 
Chicago in 1917 when he was at the peak 
of his career and The Polish Peasant was 
in press. Charged but never convicted of 
violating the Mann Act, he was dismissed 
without a fair hearing at the University of 
Chicago. Subsequently blackballed from 
the profession, his triumphant reinstate- 
ment as President of the ASA a decade 
later was reflected in-support shown to 
Mrs. Dummer when she was elected to the 
executive committee from 1927 to 1930 
(see also below). 

Thus, Dummer’s association with the 
ASA and with Thomas, as well as her 
power as both philanthropist and leader in 
sociological thought, were all factors 
leading to her participation in the organ- 
ization’s hierarchy. 

Nevertheless, the basic structure of the 
ASA remained patriarchal. The 21 men 
who led the organization during its first 
quarter-century kept the hierarchy male 
and those women allowed into the 
structure through Presidential advocacy 
were part of a separate female network. 
Even with this narrow range, however, 
women’s participation was the exception 
rather than the rule. 
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THE WOMEN LEADERS 


During the founding years of American 
sociology, especially from 1892-1920, 
Jane Addams was the foremost female 
sociologist. She led the women who ba- 
sically formed a separate network. Gener- 
ally banned from faculty positions in male 
or co-educational institutions of “higher 
learning’ (Deegan, 1978), women were 
able to find employment in either women’s 
colleges or social welfare work. Although 
they considered themselves sociologists, 
they were barred from the institutional af- 
filiations that would legitimize their 
claims. In addition to this structural dis- 
crimination, the women also adhered to a 
different vision of sociology than that 
practiced today. During the years of inter- 
est here, however, they were practicing 
“mainstream” sociology which was only 
subsequently reinterpreted as “social 
work.” During the 1920s, as well, their 
actual work content, ideological stance, 
and professional practice changed so that 
two separate professions did emerge. 

No women held the highest offices of 
the ASA from 1906 to 1931. Nevertheless, 
eight women did hold elected positions on 
the executive committee, and they all en- 
gaged in work influenced by Jane 
Addams. Who were these women and 
what kind of sociology were they in- 
terested in writing and analyzing? It is this 
question that is crucial in understanding 
women's role in the founding days of the 
profession. 


Jane Addams and Hull House 


Jane Addams is one of the most impor- 
tant American pragmatists.'® She directly 
influenced all of the men in the Depart- 
ment of Sociology at the University of 


10 The literature on Addams is so extensive that 
only an introductory set of readings can be sug- 
gested. For an excellent account of Chicago life and 
Hull House activities see Addams (1910: 1930). The 
most accessible bibliographical references, including 
a listing of the 514 published works by Addams, can 
be found in Farrell (1967). An excellent introduction 
to her writings is found in Lasch’s The Social 
Thought of Jane Addams (1965), and an important 
interpretation of her impact on her age can be found 
in either Davis (1973) or Levine (1971). 


Chicago,'! as well as John Dewey (Mills, 
1964), George Herbert Mead (Deegan and 
Burger, 1978), and other major American 
pragmatists. As the Head Resident of the 
social settlement, Hull House, she be- 
came the symbolic leader of a movement 
that swept the country. Addams assumed 
leadership through her ability to capture 
the American conscience and imagination. 
Writing on poverty, immigration, 
women’s suffrage, juvenile delinquency, 
old age, and changing American values, 
she was able to articulate the concerns of 
many Americans. 

Hull House, founded in 1889, became 
an intellectual center in Chicago three 
years before the Department of Sociology 
at Chicago was founded. Active in the 
notorious Pullman Strike and other politi- 
cal issues in the volatile, fast-growing city, 
Addams achieved national recognition 
almost immediately. Intellectuals from 
around the world came to the settlement 
to meet this intellectual woman and the 
people who gathered around her. 

One of Addams’s greatest skills was her 
ability to organize other workers, to gen- 
erate enthusiasm in others for her inter- ` 
ests, and to foment scholarly discussion 
and debate. To many Americans she sym- 
bolized the best in womanhood: concern 
for others, self-sacrifice, common speech, 
and concrete actions for social change. 
Simultaneously, she symbolized a voice of 
reason and justice in a time of disorienting 
change. She was seen as a speaker of truth 
and as a radical. This role as an an- 
tagonistic leader to the general public was 
one that often has been forgotten and her 


1! Addams’s influence on the male Chicago 
sociologists from 1892 to 1920 was extensive. To 
indicate only briefly this major sociological connec- 
tion, some of the correspondence and joint activities 
can be found documented in correspondence and 
articles noted below. Jane Addams, “Charles R. 
Henderson, 1848-1915," Taylor Papers:22. Mead 
and Thomas's correspondence and work with Addams 
are noted respectively in Deegan and Burger (1978; 
forthcoming). Burgess wrote a long poem titled “To 
Jane Addams” in Burgess Correspondence, Graham 
Taylor Papers, Newberry Library: Zeublin was a 
resident at Hull House; and Small requested her 
papers to be included in AJS as important contribu- 
tions to sociology (Small to Addams, 14 October 
1899, Box 24, Addams Papers, Swarthmore College 
Peace Collection). 
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intellectual stature ignored. But during her 
day, these controversial stands and pow- 
erful intellect were well recognized. 

It was this combination of symbolic 
womanhood, sharp intelligence, lead- 
ership of social settlements, and of the 
newly emergent professional woman that 
made her the leader of the female 
sociologists who were ostracized from the 
male institutions controlled by the male 
professionals. Addams considered herself 
a sociologist, and sociologists, both male 
and female, accepted this professional 
leadership.!? This claim is buttressed 
further by the female sociologists who 
were visible in the ASA. Because all of 
these women did work similar to Addams 
or were directly influenced by her, her 
leadership of the female network is doc- 
umented further. (See Table 1 for a list of 
their names and offices.) 

Emily Green Balch, the earliest female 
officer, was a close associate of Addams 
for years. Active in the social settlement 
movement, almost as early as Addams 
(Balch was a founder of Denison House in 
Boston), both of the women subsequently 
were to receive international recognition 
for their work by winning Nobel Peace 
Prizes, the only American women so hon- 
ored (Addams in 1931; Balch in 1946). 
Balch studied with Giddings, Small, and 
Simmel and wrote two early classic 
sociological texts: Public Assistance of 
the Poor in France (1893) and Our Slavic 
Fellow Citizen (1910). She was hired to 
read papers at Wellesley College in 1899 
and ultimately became a Professor in the 
Department of Sociology and Economics 
as well as its Chair. She was fired from her 
position in 1919 due to her pacifist work 
during World War I and was unable to find 
other academic employment after that. 
She worked for decades for the United 
Nations and helped to form international 
policy, especially in reference to Haiti 
(Balch, 1927; Randall, 1964; Deegan, 
forthcoming). 

Julia Lathrop also was a close friend 


'2 Additional documentation of Addams’s role is 
found throughout most of the writings by Deegan. 
Additional, more comprehensive analysis is avail- 
able in an unpublished paper on her by the same 
author. 


TABLE 1. Names of the women who held elected 

office on the Executive Committee during the first 25 

years of the American Sociological Society and their 
years of service.* 


Name Years of Service 
Emily Green Balch 1913-1914 
Julia Lathrop 1917-1918 
Grace Abbott 1920-1923 
Susan M. Kingsbury 1922-1925 
Lucille Eaves 1924—1926 
Ethel Sturgess Dummer 1927-1930 


* The officer lists were obtained from The Publi- 
cations of the American-Sociological Society. 


and associate of Addams for decades. In 
fact, Jane Addams wrote her biography, 
describing their years of collaboration and 
Lathrop’s work for child welfare 
(Addams, 1935). Lathrop was admired 
both for her intellectual and administra- 
tive leadership in a series of social welfare 
issues. For example, she was the first 
head of the Immigration Protective 
League (JPL), a forerunner of the Immi- 
gration Bureau, and was the first head of 
the Children’s Bureau. 

Grace Abbott, a close associate of 
Addams and a sister to Edith Abbott (an- 
other female sociologist who worked at 
the University of Chicago), took over 
leadership of the IPL and the Children’s 
Bureau after Lathrop retired. Considered 
for a cabinet post, Grace Abbott was one 
of the primary figures in the establishment 
of Social Security in this country.!3 Lath- 
rop and Abbott resided at Hull House for 
years, and Balch was a visitor there on 
several occasions (Addams, 1935; Dee- 
gan, 1978, forthcoming). 

Both Susan M. Kingsbury and Lucille 
Eaves were research directors, at dif- 
ferent times, of the Women’s Educational 
and Industrial Union (WEIU). This or- 
ganization collected statistical information 
on the lives and opportunities of working 
women, similar to the work done at the 
social settlements. In addition, Kingsbury 
directed the Department of Political 
Economy at Bryn Mawr, where she trained 
several noted sociologists, for example, 
Mabel Elliot and Belle Boone Beard. 


'3 Helen Springer is now documenting Grace Ab- 
bott’s role in establishing Social Security in her bio- 
graphical research. 
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Eaves taught sociology at Stanford and 
the University of Nebraska, where she 
was a colleague of Ross and Howard, be- 
fore accepting the position at the WEIU. 
The only woman to teach in a coeduca- 
tional institution, she nonetheless left be- 
cause of the failure of the Department of 
Sociology to promote her or pay her a 
living wage (Eaves to Ross, 12 November 
1914, Ross Papers).!4 

Dummer, as noted above, was a 
Chicago philanthropist who aided Thomas 
in his career (see Deegan and Burger, 
forthcoming). She also was the founder of 
the ASA section on the family. Her major 
contribution to sociology and to other ac- 
ademic disciplines was in her role as ad- 
ministrator, friend, and financial resource. 
Her intellectual leadership was not found 
in her writings, which are few. Dummer 
was a strong admirer of Addams and 
worked with her on several committees 
and organizations. Prime among these ties 
was their joint work for the Juvenile Pro- 
tective Association and the establishment 
of the Juvenile Court and Juvenile 
Psychopathic Institute in Chicago. 

Thus we see that Balch, Lathrop, Ab- 
bott, and Dummer all were close profes- 
sional associates and personal friends. In 
addition, they worked for similar organ- 
izations, sometimes co-authored writings, 
and wrote on similar topics. These women 
were bound by a series of common con- 
cerns revolving around their professional 
commitments which were activated in a 
series of organizations (Deegan, 1978). 
Addams’s leadership and patronage were 
evident, and these women represent a 
sociological worldview that has been ne- 
glected, and their contribution to the pro- 
fession and their recognition denied. 
Fortunately, through an examination of 
records such as those analyzed here, their 
professional work can yet be noted and 
studied. 


THE SECTION ON SOCIOLOGY AND SOCIAL 
WORK: THE EXCLUSION OF FEMALE 
SOCIAL WORKERS 


The composition of the ASA section on 
sociology and social work also demon- 


14 Information on Eaves’s work at Nebraska can 
be found in Hertzler (1979:54—56). 
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strates that women were excluded from 
the organization. Since social workers 
were predominantly female, especially 
those trained in sociology, their presence 
in this section should have been evident 
from the start, i.e., in 1921. This was not 
the case, however, when the first attempts 
to create this section were noted in the 
Publications. Round tables and a session 
devoted to a discussion of the topic were 
set up, but the latter was composed only 
of male sociologists. The elitism of the 
men is clear. Thomas D. Eliot, one of the 
speakers, noted that the sociologist had a 
superior knowledge to offer the social 
worker: 

. in adding to his fund of organized 
knowledge of the nature of social relation- 
ships in normal society and to his point of view 
toward social work, rather than to the tech- 
nique of community organization or even of 
‘getting Mrs. Jones to the clinic’ (1922:241). 


John Gillin noted that social workers 
needed an educational background in the 
sciences studying social problems, but he 
thought there was “a deplorable lack of 
appreciation by social workers and agen- 
cies” (Gillin, 1923:205) for this need. 
Burgess most blatantly brought to the fore 
his ideas of colonization of social workers 
in his paper on “The Independence of 
Sociology and Social Work” in 1923, 
where he notes that sociologists can do- 
nate their concepts of society to social 
workers, while they, in turn, can “con- 
tribute the materials accumulating in the 
various social agencies for teaching pur- 
poses”! (Karpf, 1926:219). 

In 1926 Maurice Karpf, the section 
head, summarized the relations between 
the two fields and the papers written on it 
in the following way: 

From what has been said it would seem only 

fair to conclude that thus far the sociologists 

have been more ready to utilize social work 
and to contribute to it than social workers 
have been to seek, or even to accept, these 

contributions (1926:220—221). 


The bias of these men who cited only 
male sociologists as authors who had re- 
lated sociological theory to social work 


1S This is a direct quotation of Karpfs interpreta- 
tion of Burgess’s article published in 1923. 
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(Karpf, 1926:200), who had predominantly 
male sociologists as committee members 
and speakers, and who wished to donate 
their superior knowledge in exchange for 
the material resources and data of social 
workers is eloquent evidence of the ex- 
treme chauvinism of the profession. 
Further, Karpf noted that: 


An examination of twenty-five of the 
foremost colleges and universities through- 
out the country which have schools of social 
work or which offer courses in social work 
shows that, with the exception of two or 
three instances, the schools are the direct 
offspring of the departments of sociology 
(Karpf, 1926:221). 


It was evident that there were many 
close ties between the two groups. How- 
ever, many of these courses were taught 
by women who, although trained in 
sociology, were put into the “female” spe- 
cialization, social work, and these women 
were not considered equal participants to 
their male colleagues for leadership in the 
ASA. These women wrote extensively, 
spoke eloquently and powerfully, and 
were leaders in both sociology and social 
work. 

Finally, if one would argue that the male 
sociologists, nontheless, had to choose 
themselves because of a scarcity of social 
workers who were members of the ASA, 
then Karpfs evidence contradicts this 
possibility, for an occupational analysis of 
the membership of 1926 reveals the in- 
teresting fact that social workers consti- 
tuted the largest single group in the Soci- 
ety, outside of the sociologists themselves 
(Karpf, 1926:218). 


THE FAMILY SECTION: WOMEN MAKE A 
STRUCTURAL ENTRY 


Ethel Sturgess Dummer was the foun- 
der of this ASA section and helped to es- 
tablish an organizational precedent for in- 
cluding women within the ASA. Although 
the family is an area that fits Small’s and 
other sexists’ ideas of the “separate 
spheres” between men and women, fe- 
male sociologists often were shut off from 
other such “specialities,” as seen in our 
study of the section on sociology and so- 
cial work. To trace this structural oppor- 


wo 


tunity for women, Dummer herself needs 
to be introduced. 

As mentioned above, she was a major 
philanthropist who aided Thomas's career 
and initiated the work of the Chicago Ju- 
venile Court and Psychopathic Clinic. In 
this particular sub-field, she was consid- 
ered a leader, and in 1921 Ernest W. 
Burgess, the Chicago sociologist and sec- 
retary of the ASA, corresponded with 
Dummer about her organizing a panel on 
the “Delinquent Girl.” She included all 
women, all members of the women’s net- 
work, in the session. She outlined her 
program as follows: 

Psychology: The Adolescent Girl, Jes- 
sie Taft, Ph.D.; Psychiatry: The Logic of 
Delinquency, Dr. Marion Kenworthy; 
Sociology: Illegitimacy, Emma O. 
Lundberg; Jurisprudence: “The Court as 
Clinic” [sic] and Methods of Cure, Miriam 
Van Waters, Ph.D. (30 July 1921, Dummer 
to Burgess, Box 472, Dummer Papers). 

Although all of these women were as 
well qualified as sociologists as many of 
the men participating in the ASA program, 
especially Taft, who had been a doctoral 
student of Mead’s, Burgess wrote the fol- 
lowing sexist reply: 

Thank you for the tentative outline of the 

program for the session on the Delinquent 

Girl. Dr. Park and I, who both approve of it, 

are forwarding it to Professor Gillin for his 

sanction. The one suggestion that I would 
make is that the report on illegitimacy be 
assigned to Social Service rather then to 

Sociology, as apparently the treatment of the 

subject is from the former rather than from 

the latter standpoint (7 August 1921, Burgess 
to Dummer, Box 479, Dummer Papers).!° 


In the following fall, Burgess wrote 
Mrs. Dummer requesting the names and 
addresses of people who were studying 
the family, since the ASA had decided to 
have one session on this topic for the 1922 
meetings (27 September 1922, Burgess to 
Dummer, Box 479, Dummer Papers). 


16 In an important aside, Dummer telegrammed to 
Burgess that if he had not received Van Waters’s 
paper by 12 January 1922 he could telephone Jessie 
Binford, who headed the Juvenile Protective Associ- 
ation, at Hull House for a copy of it (January 1921, 
Dummer telegram to Burgess, Box 479, Dummer 
Papers). Thus, the Addams/Hull House connection 
with the male sociologists is documented. 
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Again, in February of 1924 Burgess wrote 
Dummer about their continuing interest in 
the family and her help in organizing a 
conference or session on this topic 
(Burgess to Dummer, 14 February 1924, 
Box 479, Dummer Papers). In 1925, she 
organized a session including Burgess and 
Virginia Robinson, a close associate of 
Jessie Taft, as participants (5 November 
1925, Dummer to Burgess, Box 480, 
Dummer Papers). 

In 1927 as section chair, Dummer had 
four men and three women as partici- 
pants. On 10 October 1926 she noted that 
she wished to include men but: 


I hope to get some women to join them in 
this leadership—to keep the discussion going 
and also to keep it from running away (3 
October 1926, Dummer to Gillin, Box 407, 
Dummer Papers). 


Although Dummer left this section after 
1927, she had established a policy of in- 
cluding women in the program, and we see 
that in 1928 and 1929 this continued. Thus, 
in 1928 there again were seven partici- 
pants with three women participating, and 
in 1929 with Ernest Groves as Chair there 
were six participants of whom three were 
women (Publications of the ASA, Vol. 24, 
1929:vii). 

This patterned, structural inclusion of 
women within the program illustrates that 
when women were thought to be worthy 
of being participants, they were sys- 
tematically part of the ASA activities over 
a period of years. When men with power 
had defined this field as one where women 
could hold expertise, the “experts” were 
found. (See Kanter, 1977, for a discussion 
of organizational patterns of sexual dis- 
crimination.) Although this section and 
the women who participated in it were 
“tokens,” nevertheless, they had an op- 
portunity for participation that previously 
had been denied them. 


CONCLUSION 


In the Introduction, a series of ques- 
tions were raised concerning the forms 
and patterns of discrimination against 
women in the ASA during its early years. 
All of these have been answered, at least 
partially. Briefly, the information 
provided can be summarized. 
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How and why did men keep women out 
of the ASA? 


The women generally were limited in 
academic employment to women’s col- 
leges. In academia, they were second- 
class citizens. The early founders, espe- 
cially Small, believed that this was fair 
because women belonged in a “separate 
sphere.” Women such as Jane Addams, 
who worked ‘in social settlements, were 
doing “applied sociology” and were col- 
leagues doing necessary, but different, 
work. The women rarely were asked to 
participate in the organizational structure 
of ASA, but those who did were affiliated 
with this separate “women’s network.” 

The exclusion of female sociologists 
from the section on sociology and social 
work illustrates extreme sexism. In this 


specialized area, women were by far the 


more numerous representatives, the more 
prestigious leaders, and the more logical 
choice for committee members and sec- 
tion leadership. The attitudes of the male 
sociologists toward this female-dominated 
profession also reveal the condescension 
they felt concerning this subject matter. 


Who were the women who did participate 
despite these barriers? 


The women who were active in the ASA 
generally were those who studied the 
topics of poverty, immigration, juvenile 
delinquency, and the family. Some of 
these women also were elected to posi- 
tions on the executive committee. 

On at least one occasion (Balch’s ad- 
dress in 1915 on War and Militarism) a 
woman was a controversial speaker, and 
the difficulty in obtaining male discussants 
revealed the depths of antagonism both to 
her topic and her gender. Dummer’s par- 
ticipation as a section organizer for the 
family provides evidence not only of a 
woman who worked on an acceptable fe- 
male subject, touching her “special 
sphere” of expertise, but also that inclu- 
sion of women within the institutional 
structure helped establish a less sexist 
pattern for future participants. 

As stated in the Introduction, to know 
that the ASA was intrinsically sexist is not 
enough. Instead, there was a complicated 
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pattern that occasionally allowed women 
entry within their “special spheres” of 
competence. In addition, there were some 
attempts to bring women into the hierar- 
chy due either to respect for their work, as 
was the case with Balch and Addams, or 
due to their special administrative and fi- 
nancial powers, such as Dummer s. Delib- 
erate ostracism of women and chauvinism 
probably could be documented with 
further searches of archives, written ac- 
counts, and interviews. This needs to be 
done, but even without this additional 
work it is evident that women did struggle 
and sometimes succeeded in participating 
in the early years of the profession, and 
that institutionalized patterns of sexism 
are the most invidious and difficult to de- 
stroy. 
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This essay examines Howard W. Odum's changing social theories about racial groups and race 
relations. It focuses first upon his initial 20 years of productivity as a social scientist, discussing 
the origins and development of his scholarship and social activity for ameliorating racial 
conflict, for drawing black intellectuals into the sociological mainstream, and for studying the 
sociology of race relations both comprehensively and scientifically. Finally, it demonstrates 
how Odum, as President of the American Sociological Society (1930), influenced the course of 
action surrounding the sociological discipline’s attempt to bridge the gap between social theory 


and practice. 


Howard Washington Odum was a 
sociologist in the vanguard, advocating 
both social action for interracial coopera- 
tion and race relations as a field of study 
for comprehensive, scientific sociological 
investigation. Of the interpretative lit- 
erature written about Odum (Cf. Bogar- 
dus, 1957; Gatewood, 1965; Grantham, 
1968; Kantor, 1973; Simpson, 1955; 
Sosna, 1977; Tindall, 1958, 1967, 1976; 
Vance, 1972; Vance and Jocher, 1955), 
relatively little has been devoted to his 
earlier contributions to the sociology of 
race relations. This essay therefore’ will 
focus upon his initial years of produc- 
tivity, culminating in his presidency of the 
American Sociological Society in 1930. It 
will illustrate how, as a southerner, Odum 
attempted to influence, through his pro- 
fession, the course of action surrounding 
American race relations. It will thereby 
highlight the origins and development of 
Odum’s agenda for: a) reducing racial 
conflict between blacks and whites; b) for 
drawing black intellectuals into the main- 
stream of the sociological community; and 
c) for encouraging social scientists to 
study racial groups scientifically as a pre- 
requisite process for understanding and 


* The author gratefully acknowledges the assis- 
tance of Research Associates Henrietta T. Dabney, 
Professor of Sociology, Norfolk State University, 
and Thomas J. Riley, graduate student, University of 
Pittsburgh. Research for this paper was funded by a 
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tion, University of Pittsburgh. [Address corre- 
spondence to: William B. Thomas, Foundations of 
Education, 5B12 Forbes Quad, University of 
Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, PA 15260.] 
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consequently ameliorating racial tensions 
in America. To appreciate, however, his 
development as a spearhead of race rela- 
tions in the South, it is necessary to assess 
his earlier and contrasting assumptions 
about racial groups. Such an examination, 
indeed, must be tempered by some under- 
standing of the imminently complex and 
seemingly paradoxical nature of his 
thinking as a sociologist. Accordingly, the 
evolution of his ideas will be seen against 
the background of the social Zeitgeist and 
of the pervasive intellectual influence of 
his academic mentors. 

A descendant of slave owners and 
southern planters, Odum was born in 
Georgia, May 24, 1884, during the post- 
Reconstruction era. He was reared and 
lived most of his life in a South fraught 
with political, social, and economic 
schisms: i.e., provincial sectionalism be- 
tween an aristocratic southern gentry and 
poor whites. The tensions and conflicts 
arising from these cultural dichotomies, 
for example, may be gauged in part by the 
documented lynchings of 2,458 blacks 
during the first 35 years of Odum’s life 
(‘Colored Men Lynched,” Editorial, 
1911), and the fact that, according to 
Odum, the Southeast was responsible for 
more than 90 percent of the lynchings oc- 
curring between 1925-1930 (Odum, 
1936:151-153). 

As a young student of classics at the 
University of Mississippi, Odum devel- 
oped a dynamic interest in the social 
forces and processes that operated and 
affected the development of southern 
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blacks. Encouraged by psychologist 
Thomas Pierce Bailey to pursue the social 
sciences, he began to conduct research on 
the folk songs and traditions of southern 
blacks living in nearby communities. Sub- 
sequently, under the tutelage of G. Stan- 
ley Hall at Clark University, he wrote and 
published a doctoral dissertation (1909) ti- 
tled “Religious Folk-Songs of the South- 
ern Negroes.” The prologue to Odum’s 
thesis set the stage for what would con- 
sume a major part of his research energies 
until his death in 1954. 


To know the soul of a people and to find the 
source from which flows the expression of 
folk thought is to comprehend in large mea- 
sure the capabilities of that people. . . . The 
student of race traits and tendencies must 
accept testimony from within the race. ... 
To place (people) fairly before the world is 
the first service that can be rendered in the 
solution of race problems... . Justice to the 
race and the scientific spirit demand the 
preservation of all interesting and valuable 
additions to the knowledge of folk-life 
(Odum, 1909:265-266). [Emphasis added.] 


The following year, Odum (1910) com- 
pleted a second dissertation under 
Franklin H. Giddings at Columbia, pub- 
lishing and titling it Social and Mental 
Traits of the Negro. Odum’s assumptions 
underlying this sociological treatise would 
haunt him for many years thereafter. 
Touched by the tentacles of the then 
widely-accepted ideas of social Dar- 
winism, Odum had noted of black children 
that they “attain little in the intellectual 
way beyond childhood,” even under com- 
petent instruction. Characterizing blacks 
as “shiftless, untidy, indolent; ... im- 
provident and extravagant; lazy rather 
than industrious; dishonest, over-religious 
and superstitious,” Odum asserted that 
the minds of many “are so dense that they 
can scarcely learn anything’ (Odum, 
1910:37—39). 

He concluded that there is “no absolute 
race equality in any sense of the word.” 
Moreover, blacks would achieve their 
place in the American social order through 
an evolutionary process—developing 
slowly and entirely as a separate race. He 
believed that this process would occur 
only when blacks ceased wishing to be- 
come as whites (Odum, 1910:286-297). 


Odum’s ideas were not inconsistent 
with those of his advisors at the Univer- 
sity of Mississippi, and Clark and Colum- 
bia Universities. In fact, Odum included 
one of Bailey's discussions, “Children 
Differ in Environment,” in his published 
dissertation. In it Bailey (in Odum, 
1910:299-302) had asked rhetorically: 


Must Southern children of the dominant race 
grow up to scorn and despise, or else conde- 
scendingly to tolerate, their less fortunate 
fellow creatures? ... Must the Southern 
child be compelled to choose between the 
idea and the real in a world whose ideas must 
be realized in accordance with the laws of 
nature? ... Let him who would establish 
any kind of equality on any basis than that of 
a biologically based family life, give us the 
recipe for life in a vacuum. 


Bailey concluded that science, “star- 
eyed,” “truth-loving,” “spiritually in- 
tellectual science” alone would prepare 
mankind for the solution of the race prob- 
lem. 

Odum’s academic sage at Clark shared 
similar views on the role of science—i.e., 
anthropology, sociology, and 
economics—as even conditioners of 
philanthropy and social legislation. Hall 
(1905:358) asserted: i 


No two races in history, taken as a whole, 
differ so much in their traits, both physical 
and psychic, as the American and the Afri- 
can. ... The selection of the best ... has 
helped to make the average Southern pure- 
blood negro distinctly above his ethnic con- 
geners in the Dark Continent in stature and 
vigor if not in intelligence. 


Franklin Giddings was no less under the 
influence of Spencerian principles of so- 
cial evolution. A psychological 
sociologist, he had written in The Princi- 
ples of Sociology (1896:328-329): 

.. . the lower races have . . . been in 
existence much longer than the European 
races, and have accomplished immeasurably 
less. We are, therfore, warranted in saying 
that they have not the same inherent 
abilities. ... The same amount of educa- 
tional effort does not yield equal results 
when applied to different stocks. 


By the turn of the century, however, 
Giddings had begun to modify his position 
on biological conceptions as foundations 
of formal sociology. He stated: “The at- 
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tempt to construct a science by means of 
biological analogies . . . was one of those 
misdirected efforts that must be looked 
upon as inevitable in the development of 
any branch of knowledge” (1900:29). 
Giddings now espoused psychological 
theories of the inter-relatedness of indi- 
vidual personality with social institutions. 
Yet, he did not totally eschew earlier ex- 
planations for differentiation between un- 
equal and conflicting elements within a 
group, e.g., between the stronger and 
weaker classes (Giddings, 1904:167—170). 
While at Columbia, however, Odum 
found an intellectual balance in his study 
with the social anthropologist Franz Boas. 
The enlightenment from this association 
and Odum’s empirical research on black 
children in the Philadelphia schools in 
1910-1911 seem to have tempered some of 
‘Odum’s earlier views on race. Boas 
(1910:22—25) believed in “the plasticity of 
human types,” pointing out that dif- 
ferences between the two races were in- 
significant when compared with the range 
of variability exhibited in each race by 
itself. Citing, for example, the fact of rapid 
development among “favorably situated 
social groups” of whites and retarded de- 
velopment among poorer whites, Boas 


concluded that these differentials did not 


sufficiently prove mental inferiority 
among the poorer group. Could not then 
this analogy stand for differences among 
blacks and between blacks and whites? 
In essence, then, it was these kinds of 
thoughts, coupled with the conditioning 
influences of southern tradition and folk- 
ways, that helped to shape the social ideas 
of Howard Odum. Acting more under the 
influence of Boas than either Hall or Gid- 
dings, however, Odum began to consider 
the racial phenomenon not only in terms 
of inherent differences, but from an envi- 


ronmental perspective. Of further: 


significance to his changing views was his 
hypothesis that studying the problems of 
educating blacks had special importance 
for race improvement. Hence, in his 
five-month study in Philadelphia schools 
(Odum, 1913), he began to observe that 
the physical measurement, school at- 
tendance, and educational progress of 
these black youth were products of envi- 
ronment alone. Although he held that fa- 


vorable environment could only develop 
the mental processes already possessed, 
he was optimistic in the fact that “the re- 
cords of a limited number of Negro chil- 
dren equal the records of the best white 
children and give indication of larger pos- 
sibilities’ (1913:205). In a less romantic 
vein than his earlier Social and Mental 
Traits of the Negro, he posited: 


It would clearly be impossible for the Negro 
children to show the same manifestations of 
mental traits as white children, after having 
been under the influence of entirely different 
environments for many generations 
(1913:206). [Emphasis added.] 


Odum urged that, in instances where 
blacks were disadvantaged due to identifi- 
able environmental factors, there was an 
obligation “to determine the exact nature 
of the differences, their specific causes, 
and the means by which a new environ- 
ment and method may overcome such 
weaknesses” (1913:206). 

These observations had significantly 
heightened Odum’s sensitivity to what he 
would later term “errors in sociology,” 
i.e., the disregard for “differentials due to 
the cumulative power of folk-regional and 
cultural environment” (Odum, 1937:338). ` 

Odum’s appointment to the University 
of Georgia in 1912 and Emory University 
in 1919 provided him with an academic 
base out of which to publish, in addition to 
his Philadelphia school study, several es- 
says on problems facing American blacks. 
On the one hand, Odum attempted to 
demonstrate in one essay the extent to 
which philanthropy was contributing to 
research by white graduate students 
studying social problems among blacks 
(1915a). On the other hand, a second 
treatise (1915b) called for greater research 
emphasis from the standpoint of “race de- 
velopment” vis-a-vis such traditional 
terms as “race traits” and “race psychol- 
ogy.” Assumptions based upon race de- 
velopment, he argued, offered a better 
medium for measurement. Development 
implied progress. It also indicated that the 
researcher employed differing and 
changing criteria for measuring that prog- 
ress. Thus, social scientists could measure 
conditions without the constraints of rigid 
dogma and false science, e.g., the mental 
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inferiority of blacks as an absolute char- 
acteristic. 

Challenging such dogmatic conclusions 
drawn from cursory observations done in 
> the name of science, Odum cited two 
fallacies commonly encountered in the 
study of race problems. He noted that the 
first fallacy often misled both the student 
and the public to consider all facts relating 
to Negroes as absolute characteristics of 
all Negroes, without distinguishing dif- 
ferent groups or stating the scope to which 
their assertions might properly apply. 
Odum cautioned against the gener- 
alizability of conclusions about racial 
groups. He suggested that researchers 
might select specific problems and fields 
for experimentation, reaching conclusions 
which would then contribute to the whole 
subject, as was done in other broad areas 
of research. 

A second fallacy in research on blacks, 
stated in a typical style known as 
“Odumesque,” was the tendency to be- 
lieve the problems of racial groups “can be 
relegated to certain positions or trans- 
ferred into certain dimensions at will.” 
` That was to say, while the problem of 
blacks was unique, involving separate and 
distinct principles, it could not be sepa- 
rated from problems of the larger society. 
To him the race problem was one “of rela- 
tions, of adjustments, of growth, of 
evolution, of life in its larger biological 
and spiritual senses.” To address the 
problem as social scientists, it was neces- 
sary to see the problem in relation to the 
“organic principles” of a society, em- 
phasizing cases of extremity and minority, 
but more importantly, indicating some- 
thing of their ratio to the whole. 

Odum came to the University of North 
Carolina in 1920 at the invitation of Presi- 
dent Harry W. Chase. This was a major 
turning point in both his career as a social 
scientist and the course of sociology as a 
legitimate discipline taught in the South. 
Within the first four years of his arrival, 
he: 1) founded the Department of Sociol- 
ogy and the School of Public Welfare 
(1920), 2) founded Social Forces (1922) 
and served as its editor for several dec- 
ades, and 3) founded the Institute for Re- 
search in Social Science (1924). 

A forward-looking scholar in terms of 
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what he thought social science should be, 
Odum, according to his protegee and as- 
sociate Guy B. Johnson, devoted much 
attention to race study as one of the pri- 
mary foci of the Institute (Personal Inter- 
view, 7/22/80). He initiated, with eight 
students, a course on “the Negro,” for 
which Johnson, amidst a rising student 
interest, assumed responsibility in the late 
20s. Johnson, also a sociologist, and now 
a Kenan Professor Emeritus at the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina, worked very 
closely with Odum, collecting Negro 
songs sung by migrant workers and chain 
gang road crews working in the vicinity of 
the campus (see Odum and Johnson, 
1925; 1926). He reports further that 
Odum’s interest in folk songs by the 1920s 
was deliberate. The study of these songs 
revealed much about the conditions of - 
southern life. Gathering data in this man- 
ner was then by far, more benign than the 
outward study of race prejudice, segrega- 
tion, and other subjects which might 
threaten the social order of a conservative 
region such as the South. 

Odum’s penchant for objective study of 
racial groups from both an academic and 


‚public policy viewpoint and his willing- 
ness to challenge the status quo in race 


relations make it very difficult to tag him a 
moderate, radical, or conservative, espe- 
cially in that period. It is certain, how- 
ever, that his thinking at that time was ina 
state of flux. He was still haunted by the 
powers and influences of southern folk- 
ways over social change. On the one 
hand, Odum (1923:282) was ambivalent in 
reconciling dilemmas between what he 
termed “statesmanship” and aggressive 
action which challenged race-related 
problems. He recognized “mutually bene- 
ficial opportunities for justice and prog- 
ress for all the people of both races” 
through social action. Paradoxically, he 
yielded to “the permanence of separate 
race relationships” as a given fact of life. 
On the other hand, and according to Guy 
Johnson, he verbally expressed regrets to 
close colleagues over his value judgments 
in Social and Mental Traits of the Negro, 
which Johnson noted did not reflect his 
personal evaluation of blacks. Further- 
more, in 1925 he wrote in Southern 
Pioneers in Social Interpretation: 
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What man of distinction does not blush to 
think of youthful statements made, or early 
convictions for which he has proclaimed 
himself willing to make the great sacrifice, or 
make a fool of himself generally? Is he now 
in the glow of his prestige and honor, the 
more intelligent or merely more learned and 
experienced? (1925:9). 


New social directions in the American 
scene were having a significant impact 
upon Odum’s thought. This was the era of 
the Negro Renaissance. Odum 
(1926:127-128) hailed this mid-twenties 
movement as “a renaissance of the’ scien- 
tific search after truth, ... one of the 
most encouraging signs and developments 
which is taking the place of the old senti- 
mental viewpoints concerning the Negro.” 
He believed that this new era of self- 
discovery and consciousness of blacks 
would toll the death knell to the old re- 
gime. Under that regime, “the Negro 
acted the unnatural part and does not 
know himself as he really is.” Meanwhile 
the white group “patronized him with sen- 
timental attitudes” based upon either a 
denial of the existence of race or an insis- 
tence that race was fixed immutably in the 
annals of social development. 

Optimistically, Odum saw in this rebirth 
the promise of major social change in at- 
titudes of both whites and blacks; fur- 
thermore, blacks would be called upon to 
assume new roles through governmental 
relationships. 

This period inspired him to return to his 
writings in the humanities, a field which 
Odum did not regard as being wholly sep- 
arate from the social sciences (see Odum 
1928; 1929; 1930). Moreover, the evolving 
Zeitgeist and his development as a 
sociologist were further impetus for him to 
expand upon his observations of the state 
of the art surrounding social research on 
blacks. In Man’s Quest for Social Guid- 
ance (1927:191-205) he continued to 
chastize fellow social scientists for having 
neglected the details of the lives of blacks 
and of their larger economic, social, and 
political relations to whites. 

He also challenged their attempts to 
validate, based on extreme cases of in- 
feriority or superiority, assumptions of in- 
nate equality of mankind (a northern view) 
or the traditional assumptions of race in- 


feriority (a southern view). Furthermore, 
in measuring the whole race, these scien- 
tists, he noted, often had relied upon a 
restricted population sample, either 
choosing too few, or citing the misdeeds 
of the submerged masses to illustrate a 
priori premises. Odum found that their 
analyses often were ahistorical, looking 
only at contemporary individuals and dis- 
regarding past progress of the group. An- 
other tendency was to look only at “aggre- 
gates,” focusing upon achievement of a 
few while disregarding distributions and 
often comparing relative progress of black 
Americans in relation to blacks in Africa. 
Odum had thereby even undercut one of 
his major advisors’ notions about blacks. 
Personally, Odum was indifferent to the 
small talk within faculty cliques. His ac- 
tions directed toward racial justice. even 
annoyed some of his colleagues and mem- 
bers of the nearby communities. For 
example, Guy Johnson recalls that some 
colleagues held the study of blacks in deri- 
sion and that one historian, who had been 
writing about the “horrors” of Recon- 
struction from a pro-southern bias, be- 
came incensed and walked out of a convo- 
cation when Odum introduced guest- 
speaker James Weldon Johnson to the 
student body, using the title “Mr.” On an- 
other occasion when the Trustees ordered 
signs displayed designating separate rest- 
room facilities for visiting blacks to the 
campus, Odum went through the sociol- 
ogy building tearing down these signs. 
He did not merely confine himself to 
social issues and research, but took an 
equally strong interest in both his teaching 
and students. For example, in 1926-1927, 
William H. E. Johnson, now Professor 
Emeritus at the University of Pittsburgh, 
was an undergraduate student in Odum’s 
course. As an English major attracted by 
Odum’s interest in humanistic literature, 
Johnson recalls how greatly impressed he 
was with Odum’s thesis that the align- 
ments of the then 48 states of the U.S.A. 
should be radically altered, a view which 
became a major focus of Odum’s research 
on regionalism. Returning to Chapel Hill 
for graduate study in 1932, Johnson again 
was associated, now more closely, with 
Odum through their mutual involvement 
with the Tennessee Valley Authority Pro- 
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gram in the 17 Western counties of North 
Carolina. According to Johnson, “Odum 
hoped that the areas of the seven states 
covered by TVA would constitute the 
‘49th State,’ ushering in his dream of re- 
gionalism.” He recalls further that “The 
last time I had contact with Howard Odum 
was in May 1934 when, having received 
the MA in education, I had been awarded 
an UNC Travel Grant to pursue my study 
of education at the first Anglo-American 
Institute conducted by Moscow (USSR) 
` State University. As a member of Ameri- 
can sponsoring committee, Howard Odum 
wrote a recommendation of me to the 
Soviet director. Not only was I accepted 
at the Institute as a student but, largely 
because of Odum’s letter, I was made the 
Librarian and given full board and living 
quarters. This was the real start of my 
life-long pursuit of Soviet studies which 
has lasted for fifty years” (Personal Inter- 
view, Pittsburgh, 9/2/80). 

In the formative years of his social ac- 
tivism at the University, Odum waged war 
with citizens from Charlotte, Burlington, 
and other Piedmont cities. They had re- 
sorted to sending resolutions and tele- 
grams to the Governor, the legislature, the 
President and the Board of Trustees over 
what they feared to be the University’s 
role in the evolution controversy. They 
sought censure of Odum and the assur- 
ance that state funds were not being used 
to support the journal Social Forces. 
Furthermore, Odum had aligned himself 
with the Commission on Interracial Coop- 
eration. He had even mapped out and 
published the agenda for the newly formed 
North Carolina State Conference on Inter- 
racial Cooperation in Social Forces 
(Odum, 1922). When Odum and President 
Chase were able to give them that assur- 
ance, the criticisms gradually subsided. 

Odum, himself a Methodist, was impa- 
` tient with the fundamentalist, anti- 
intellectual Protestantism of the South, as 


well as any other religion founded upon . 


what he viewed as dogmatic principles 
(see Gatewood, 1965). In fact, in a letter to 
his friend Benjamin. B. Kendrick he wrote: 
“I have no patience with the Catholic reli- 
gion and policies” (3/13/30). He cited 
Methodist Bishop Candler along with 
Governor Thomas Watson as the two 


sources, more than any Stier who had 
kept Georgia in an “anti, ‘agin’ mood” 
“agin” is Southern dialect for “against”). 
Odum (1925:10) launched a scathing at- 
tack against religious doctrinnaire when 
he decried the loss of intelligent, religious 
leadership in matters pone to social 
justice. 


In religion and morality, for which we claim - 
so much, we have been poor in the fruits of 
social righteousness, justice, and the essence 

of Christianity. The religion that boasts 

much, complains continuously, seeks motes 

in other people’s eyes, klans together for 

persecution, mobs the weak, has little re- 

spect for truth, is selfishly self-centered, is 

emotionally and lazily inclined toward the 

easiest way, would hardly be expected to 

produce distinguished creative contributions 

in any field. 


He weathered well the storm of allega- 
tions of impiety made against him and So- 
cial Forces by the religious and secular 
communities. In a letter to his mentor, 
Franklin Giddings, Odum wrote: “Some of 
the brethern just assumed as a matter of 
fact that we were through with... that 
was one of the best things that has hap- 
pened to us because we took a big dose of 
it at one time, and it was oil instead of 
poison. Unless I am mistaken, we are here 
for a good, long, steady, continuous Dice 
of work” (1/2/30). 

A touchstone of Odum’s genuine 
commitment to the study of race problems 
and the employment of social agencies for 
their ultimate amelioration is found in his 
policy statement for Social Forces. 
(Odum, 1922:56—61) He asserted that race 
relations in this country would continue to 
constitute a major, national problem. 
These problems could neither be adjusted 
through a laissez faire policy on the part of 
private and public institutions such as 
schools and churches nor through the ac- 
tions of “the un-American and un- 
Christian methods” of the unthinking, un- 
scientific, and anti-social agitators. 

By 1930, Odum was fully seasoned and 
engaged in research, writing, and socio- 
political activity at the local, .state, and 
national levels. At times he over-extended 
himself. He served on the Governor's 
commission for the study of prisons in 
North Carolina and was actively involved ` 
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in President Hoovers committee for the 
study of social trends in the United States 
(Ogburn and Odum, 1933). As a commit- 
tee member, he chaired the section on 
public welfare and advised his friend 
William F. Ogburn (President of American 
Sociological Society 1929) in outlining and 
coordinating the total project. He accom- 
plished all this while writing the conclu- 
sion to his trilogy Cold Blue Moon (Odum, 
193la), which, as he wrote to his pub- 
lisher, “has social significance in its 
portrayal of the social distance between 
the Old South and the New, between the 
white man and the Negro” (To D. L. 
Chambers 10/22/30). 

In each of these capacities, he sought to 
bring blacks and the study of race rela- 
tions closer to the larger social picture. As 
a powerful member of the prison commis- 
sion, for example, he relentlessly pursued 
raw data on prison populations. He sus- 
pected there was a great possibility of ra- 
cial conflict when there were large num- 
bers of illiterate, untrained white guards 
and large numbers of black inmates in- 
teracting in such superordinate/sub- 
ordinate roles as these. 

The question arose whether to include 
blacks as an issue in the Hoover study on 
social trends. Odum advised Ogburn, a 
fellow Southerner then teaching at the 
University of Chicago, that by having one 
division dealing with minority groups, as 
had been originally suggested by Jack 
Woofter, “we can satisfy all the Negro 
group without, at the same time, featuring 
any one race too much. ... In this way 
we can both include the Negro in the gen- 
eral analysis and give him some special 
emphasis” (To Ogburn, 1/7/30). This was 
not merely a passing recommendation 
from Odum. As a followup, he wrote to 
Ogburn that he and Woofter were devel- 
oping plans to discover some norms for 
measuring a number of new trends with 
reference to blacks, “so as not to make 
this study just another study of the Negro” 
(7/15/30). 

Neither was Odum merely rhetorical in 
his rejection of what he termed “the old 
conformities as to form and method of 
presentation of research about blacks” (To 
Ogburn 5/22/30). In fact, when asked to 
review Poor Nigger by the Italian writer 


Orio Vergani, Odum resolutely expressed 
his distaste for the book to Editor Anne 
Johnston at Bobbs-Merrill, stating: 


J cannot like Poor Nigger very much. I be- 
lieve that it impresses me as being artificial. 
In trying to portray the primitive African 
driven on in some modern civilization or in 
working out his relationship with white 
people, especially white women, it seems to 
me that the pictures are inferior ones. There 
are, however, situations and elements of 
power and sublimity in the author's picture 
of this Negro’s remarkable survival (5/14/30). 


As a social activist, Odum served on the 
Southern Commission for the Study of 
Lynching, a vital arm of Will W. Alexan- 
ders Commission for Interracial Cooper- 
ation in Atlanta. At this time Odum was 
beginning to feel the pressure of his 
numerous and demanding commitments. 
The Committee on Lynchings had been 
received with much acclaim by both the 
public and the press. Hence, both George 
F. Milton, Chair of the Committee and 
Editor of the Chattanooga News (To 
Odum 10/23/80) and W. C. Jackson (10/ 
21/30), then Vice-President of North 
Carolina College for Women, strongly 
urged Odum to “make a sacrifice” and to 
become more involved “in the investiga- 
tion process because (their) field inves- 
tigators were relatively untrained in social 
research.” 

Odum recognized the importance of the 
Commission's doing a creditable job 
amidst high expectations from segments 
of the southern community. He rose to the 
occasion, assisting in identifying and 
training investigators for social research, 
and ultimately publishing an essay on 
‘“Lynchings, Fears, and Folkways” 
(1931c). 

Although he held strong antipathies for 
acts of racial violence, he did not neces- 
sarily hold contempt for his fellow south- 
erners who either participated in or sym- 
pathized with this extreme measure of so- 
cial control. Recalling his recent trip 
through the South, he reported to Benja- 
min Kendrick that “one of the nicest men | 
know told me that the Georgia folks were 
right about this thing of lynching and 
branding the Negroes, and that some of 
the rest of the State would have to follow 
them. He (Odum’s friend) remarked that 
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North Carolina did not have any better 
sense than to interfere with it” (3/1/30). 
Instead, Odum had a great affinity for 
the South, viewing these attitudes and be- 
haviors as those not necessarily peculiar 
to the South, but as vestiges of folkways 
- which had ruled continuously since Re- 
construction. Accordingly, and consistent 
with Franklin Giddings’s thinking, Odum 
believed that folkways defeated stateways 
in every instance in which stateways ran 
counter to the folkways. From this pre- 
. mise Odum (1936:13-15) captured much of 
the flavor of his home region when he 
wrote several years later that: 


There is a like-mindedness of the region in 
the politics of the “Solid South,” in the prot- 
estant religion, in matters of racial culture 
. and conflict, and in state and sectional patri- 
otism, much of it tending to take the form of 
loyalties to the past and to outmoded pat- 
terns rather than faith in the future and con- 
fidence in achievement. There is therefore 
an apparent dominance of a general in- 
feriority complex and defense mechanism 
along side widely prevailing inner and outer 
conflict forces of race and manners, of intol- 
erance and conservativism, and of pride and 
work, which constrains and constricts the 
whole person. This conflict and constraint 
from within has been greatly accentuated 

` from without by attitudes, criticisms, and 
actions of other regions. 


In their posthumous tribute to Odum, 
his colleagues Rupert Vance (President of 
American Sociological Society 1944) and 
Katharine Jocher (1955:207) wrote that 
Odum saw organizations and offices as 
“instruments which were good only if they 
contributed to. the more efficient utiliza- 
tion of man’s intelligence and capacity for 
progressive adaptation.” In this vein, his 
election to President of the American 
= Sociological Society for 1930 was a major 
event. First, it brought, according to the 
Richmond Times Dispatch, the presi- 
dency of the American Sociological Soci- 
ety to the South (Wilson Gee to Odum 
1/7/30). Secondly, it provided Odum an 
Opportunity to draw the relatively few 
black sociologists into the sociological 


mainstream. Two such persons were- 


Charles S$. Johnson, Director of Social 
Sciences at Fisk University, and E. 
Franklin Frazier, sociologist at Howard 


University, both of whom Odum held in 
highest esteem. Guy Johnson recalls that 
Odum attempted to gain recognition for 
these sociologists whenever he could. In 
May 1930, as he developed the agenda for 
the American Sociological Society s De- 
cember meeting, he launched an all out 
search for “Negroes who have the real 
goods” in sociological subjects (To Ogburn 
5/22/30). He wrote to Ernest W. Burgess 
at the University of Chicago stating that 
he was trying to have, where good men 
could be found, a larger number of Ne- 
groes on the program. Odum planned to 
open the first session with Charles 
Johnson's discussion of attitudes and con- 
flict (To Burgess, 5/21/30), having once 
gotten Hornell Hart of Bryn Mawr College 
to extend an invitation to Johnson to ap- 
pear on the program (To Hart 4/15/30). He 
further proposed having Fraizer speak on 
the Negro family. Seeking also to broaden 
the program agenda with fresh perspec- 
tives, he indicated that he was searching 
for someone to discuss either the teaching 
of sociology in Negro institutions or as- 
pects of rural life among the Negro (To W. 
A. Anderson, North Carolina State Col- 
lege of Agriculture 5/22/30). 

Thirdly, as President of the Society he 
could direct the course of the convention 
toward a greater balance between “the 
scientific and practical application of so- 
cial theory” (To Edmund E. Day, Rocke- 
feller Foundation, 1/29/30). It was a 
unique opportunity to penetrate what he 
called the web of “academic 
provincialism” entangling social research 
and to introduce his theories on re- 
gionalism. In his presidential address ti- 
tled “Folk and Regional Culture as a Field 
of Sociological Study’ (1931b), Odum 
pointed to the tensions existing between 
folk cultures and between regions as mod- 
els of social conflict which social scien- 
tists might study. His address, moreover, 
was a synthesis of research interests with 
which he had grappled since his days at 
“Ole Miss.” He occasionally drew from 
his catalogue of folk tales to illustrate his 
point, reminiscing anecdotes about “the 
hulking, mischieveous black boy” and 
“the water-melon-eating Negro.” He 
urged his fellow sociologists to peruse the 
field to find and study data stemming from 
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“the natural origins and processess.” Here 
lay the roots of social, economic, and 
political relationships of a modern and 
dynamic society. 

Odum held that these social processes 
and products may well relate to the condi- 
tioning factors that control the individual 
and the group. He cited the various stages 
of adaptation of individuals and groups in 
a biracial civilization as an illustration 
showing how traditionally unobserved 
“elemental folk processes of conflict and 
cultural transition” could be described and 
analyzed. By delimiting special subjects 
within this biracial unit, social scientists 
might study, for example, “the power of 
the Negro to adapt certain language and 
religious forms so completely as to make 
them his own ... or the case of a con-, 
quered people dominating the culture of 
the conquerors.” 

Not only did Odum believe and express 
that American sociology could come to 
grips with the actual social phenomena 
and the records of those phenomena 
within a given social context, but that in 
so doing, it could even be accorded the 
status which the physical sciences had 
enjoyed. 

Odum’s administrative agenda reached 
some fruition at the 1930 meeting of the 
American Sociological Society in Cleve- 
land. The central theme of the conference 
was “Social Conflict,” and one general 
session focused on aspects of race and 
national conflict while another was on the 
education of cultural and racial minorities 
in the United States. A “special feature” of 
the conference was, according to Odum, 
the election of Fisk University sociologist 
Charles S. Johnson to the Executive 
Committee. Odum’s work may have also 
set the stage for the 28th meeting of the 
Society, for in 1933 the thematic direction 
was “Race and Cultural Contacts.” 

In conclusion, then, it is no exaggera- 
tion to assert that Odum was a prime 
mover in the field of social research. He 
advocated, in an era when the very study 
of sociology in the South was being 
erroneously equated with socialism, that 
the discipline have a reciprocal relation 
between social theory and social practice. 
Contrary to popular notions about 
black-white relations in the South, Odum 


protested that southern whites really 
knew nothing about southern blacks, and 
he consequently urged that the sociologi- 
cal study of race relations be from a sym- 
pathetic understanding of historical facts. 
Thus, practical theories and programs 
might thereby evolve from actual situa- 
tions and factual findings. 

From 1930-1954, Odum became even 
more involved with social research, ac- 
tivism, and scholarly productivity. Build- 
ing a sociology department that rivaled 
most throughout the country, he also led 
the fight for interracial cooperation, lend- 
ing a respectability to the term in the 
South and receiving the Bernays Award in 
1945 for his work in that field. 
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From the days of Lester F. Ward to 
those of Peter H. Rossi, there have been 
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questions about the nature, scope, and 
function of sociology. Many of the par- 
ticipants, observers, and critics have 
asked: Is it a well-defined discipline or a 
hodge-podge of odds and ends, to which a 
great diversity of interests, bodies of 
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knowledge, skills, and uses have become 
attached? Or, having some clear focus, 
have its personae scattered their af- 
filiations and activities to a great diversity 
of institutions, agencies, “causes,” and 
categories? 

At some times and places sociology has 
been challenged as an unwanted invasion 
of territory regarded as belonging to eco- 
nomics, political science, anthropology, 
or philosophy. In this paper it is not my 
intention to review all these “border 
wars,” meanderings, and confusions. In- 
stead, I have chosen to examine the varied 
relations between sociology and social 
work in the United States. These two 
fields early appeared to be indistinguisha- 
ble, sometimes separate but friendly, later 
openly hostile, and lately mutually help- 
ful; but usually without formal planning. 
Because my own personal and profes- 
sional activities have involved both 
sociology and social work, I am taking the 
liberty of making this discussion some- 
what more autobiographical than might 
otherwise be warranted. 


My Personal Introduction to the Issue 


In my first Sociology course at the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska under George E. 
Howard (seventh President of the ASA) I 
read Warďs Dynamic Sociology and his 
Applied Sociology. Thus I was early in- 
troduced to a dichotomy and a combina- 
tion of theory and action, the interpreta- 
tion of human relations, and the deliberate 
attempts to modify these relations. In my 
last undergraduate year at Pomona Col- 
lege, the sociology instructor had been a 
student of William G. Sumner at Yale 
(second President of the ASA), but he 
taught us more about dependents, defec- 
tives and delinquents, and charities and 
corrections, than about folkways. So I left 
college without really being concerned 
about the relation between social analysis 
and social service. 

At the University of Chicago (1910- 
1913, 1919) I was immersed in sociology 
as a “science,” and, except in the classes 
of Charles R. Henderson and Edith Ab- 
bott, I heard little about the social ser- 
vices. However, there were occasional 
rumblings about “the old maids down 


town who were wet-nursing social re- 
formers” (Chicago School of Civics and 
Philanthropy). Occasionally, from the 
other side, on field trips and doing volun- 
teer boys’ club work, I heard slighting re- 
marks about “those ivory-towered profes- 
sors hiding from real life.” 

From Thomas, Mead, Vincent, Ogburn, 
and Park, I learned much about “objectiv- 
ity,’ “value-free judgment,” and also 
about possible uses of sociology in 
analyzing social problems and formulating 
social programs. Later, in writing my sec- 
ond book (Social Work in the Light of 
History, 1922) I received great help from 
Mead’s Movements of Thought in the 
Nineteenth Century, Schwill’s course 
(which we students renamed Kulturges- 
chichte), Henderson’s History of Philan- 
thropy, and two fascinating books, Lam- 
precht’s Geschichtswissenschaft and Lal- 
lemand’s Histoire de la Charité. In my 
book the major thesis was that significant 
events in the development of the social 
services came more often from general 
socio-economic changes than from moti- 
vation of philanthropists and cultivation of 
skills by providers of services. 

Before writing Social Work in the Light 
of History I took a four year detour into 
social service administration. Through a 
series of events that included personal fi- 
nancial problems and a successful Civil 
Service Examination, I became Secretary 
of the California State Board of Charities 
and Corrections. This department of the 
state government had supervision over 
such state institutions as prisons, mental 
hospitals, and schools for delinquent 
youth; also over county jails, hospitals, 
residential facilities for the “indigent 
aged;” and finally over private agencies 
dealing with “dependent children.” Casu- 
ally I thought of this as a diversion from 
my chosen career, rather than as for a 
form of “applied sociology.” However, 
out of it I acquired valuable skills in 
statistics, cost accounting, gathering data, 
writing reports, and dealing with a great 
variety of people. Incidentally I found a 
special area of study, that led to my doc- 
toral dissertation, “The Passing of the 
County Jail,” an institution which has 
neither “passed out,” nor yet obtained a 


“passing grade” at the hands of RTI 
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sional criminologists, public officials, or 
interested citizens. 


The Study of Social Problems 


In the 1920s sociology departments 
across the country were introducing 
courses under such titles as: Social Prob- 
lems, Control of Poverty, Charities and 
Corrections, Social Pathology, etc. Pres- 
ently text books appeared, written by 
John L. Gillin, Harold Phelps, James Bos- 
sard, and others. Social Pathology, by 
Queen and Mann, belongs in this group. 
These books all threw together a miscel- 
lany of topics such as: old age, widow- 


hood, divorce, unemployment, ill health, ` 


feeblemindedness, mental disorders, etc. 
The courses were described by their crit- 
ics as “omnium gatherum.” The materials 
were descriptive, statistical, journalistic, 
and moralistic. In my own work I used 
case records, -agency reports, personal 
interviews, and minor pieces of research. 
Being called on as a consultant, I was able 
to help my friends engaged in social work, 
while I learned a great deal that helped me 
in the search for light on problems of 
maladjustment, human relations, etc. 

In the 1930s social workers added to 
their concern about personal and interper- 
sonal troubles, questions about “commu- 
nity needs,” and “social disorganization.” 
Sociologists too were talking about social 
disorganization, often in terms of social 
conflict, culture lag, heterogeneity, mo- 
bility, and social change in general. Soon 
text books were appearing under the title 
“Social Disorganization.” Among these 
were the works of Mable Elliott and Fran- 
cis Merrill, Robert E. L. Faris, Earnest 
Mowrer, Queen, Bodenhafer, and Harper. 
On the part of some sociologists and some 
social workers, there was a growing 
readiness to share in the formulating of 
problems, gathering of data, analysis, and 
interpretation. The social service people 
followed up with revised programs, the 
« sociologists with new skills, hypotheses, 
and theories. From this inter-disciplinary 
interchange came new or revised frames 
of reference—social participation 
(Queen), social deviation (Clinard), de- 
viation socially disapproved (Lemert), 
value conflicts (Merton and Nisbet), and 
many others. 


During the 1930s there arose two 
societies for the study of social problems, 
one composed chiefly of sociologists, the 
other of psychologists. From 1873 there 
had been an organization of social work- 
ers and interested citizens, called at first 
National Conference of Charities and Cor- 
rections, later National Conference on 
Social Welfare. (I have been a member of 
this since 1915.) These three societies de- 
veloped overlapping memberships, to 
their mutual advantage. 


The Problem of Causation 


While the interaction of sociologists and 
social workers was developing new 
frames of reference, it also was helping to 
develop new conceptions of causation. In 
1935 I published an article in ‘which I 
sought to present to our Mexican fellow 
sociologists some of the difficulties we 
North Americans were encountering in 
our efforts to discover, establish, and pre- 
sent “social causation” (Revista Mexicana 
de Sociologia 17:489-498). l 

Simply for example, in discussing 
“causes of divorce” we started with a 
curious melange of items derived: from 
newspapers, court records, social agency 
files, and our own “hunches.” Then an 
effort was made to distinguish between 
“underlying causes” and “conscious mo- 
tives.” Curiously, up to this time, there 
was no serious,attempt to compare di- 
vorced couples with couples that contin- 
ued to live together. However, later such 
a study was made (Harvey J. Locke, Pre- 
dicting Adjustment in Marriage: Compari- 
son of a Divorced and a Happily Married 
Group, 1951). 

A third approach was made in terms of 
continuity and discontinuity. A fourth 
conception of causation often was put in 
terms of force, energy, or power (Robert 
M. Maclver. Social Causation, 1942). A 
fifth was stated in terms of function. A 
sixth offered statements in terms of social 
processes (Robert E. Park and Ernest W. 
Burgess, Introduction to the Science of 
Sociology, 1921). A systematic effort in 
this general direction was made by F. 
Stuart Chapin (1947 and 1955). 

In the 1960s and 1970s there appeared a 
disposition to drop the word causation and 
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to talk about relationships. This was my 
own inclination. We realized that relation- 
ships are not seen or heard; but. are in- 
ferred. We believed that we might prop- 
erly direct our inferences toward five 
types of relationships: (1) proximity or 
distance in space, (2) sequence or con- 
comitance in time, (3) resemblance or 
difference in size, shape, speed, color, 
etc. (4) continuity, genetic or cultural and 
(5) interaction, as in boxing, conversation, 
or a mob. All of these might be treated 
Statistically. 


Concern About Values 


While some sociologists and some so- 
cial action people were being mutually 
helpful in the search for causation, they 
separated more and more in the treatment 
of values. Social workers generally are 
concerned about people who do not fit 
into the approved scheme of things— 
families not self-supporting, husbands and 
Wives quarreling, old people not able to 
live on their savings, physically handi- 
capped persons who lack spacial mobility, 
juveniles who assault their teachers, etc. 
In dealing with these and other “misfits” 
certain norms and values are assumed or 
taken for granted. In social reform move- 
ments, goals are declared. 

Up to World War IJ many sociologists 
differed little from the social actionists. 
Thus Bossard held that “Sociology fixes 
norms.” Hayes believed that sociology 
should “set forth the duty of a good man.” 
Rural sociologists were interested in 
“saving the country church.” Urban 
_ sociologists were concerned with “wiping 
out the city slums,” and “Americanizing 
the immigrants.” In these and many other 
instances certain values either were as- 
sumed or stated explicitly. There was 
much attention to means of realizing them 
and exhortation on their behalf. 

But sociologists encountered some un- 
expected reactions. Our colleagues in 
other disciplines chided us with being 
“uplifters” and “reformers,” rather than 
careful students of human relations. In 
addition some of our own number sus- 


pected that commitment to any particular 
“cause” might blind us to issues, data, and 
interpretations of potential importance, 
both theoretical and practical. At this 
point there clearly was a division between 
those, on the one hand, who were pro- 
moting and engaging in social action on 
behalf of declared or implied values, and 
on the other hand, those who wished to 
play the role of “pure scientists.” 

In recent years there has been devel- 
oping a point of view somewhat different 
from either of those just presented. 
Sociologists and other social scientists are 
primarily concerned with what is, more . 
than with what ought to be. “What is “in- 
cludes values. But these we may study, 
without either promoting or opposing 
them. However, this is not always easy to 
do. Also there is a hazard from the out- 
side. Most people take their values for 
granted. They often resent any examina- 
tion of the nature, origin, or consequences 
of these values. Hence they are likely to 
be suspicious of us social scientists. In 
return, if we avoid “rocking the boat,” we 
may unwittingly become supporters of the 
status quo. Thus in the effort to be “ob- 
jective,” “value free,” and “pure scien- 
tists,” we have some real dilemmas. 


Conclusion 


As I look back over my 61 years as a 
member of the American Sociological As- 
sociation, 35 years as a member of the 


American Association of Social Workers, 


and 65 years as a member of the National 
Conference on Social Welfare, I doubt if 
the relations between the two professions 
ever have been adequately thought 
through or wisely planned. On the whole, 
it seems to me that they have been more 
helpful than harmful, but the mutual ben- 
efits appear to have been fortuitous, in- 
termittently involving ideological and 
economic factors. It has been interesting, 
challenging, and personally developing to 
have participated for some 60 years in this 
cross-fertilization. May greater wisdom 
prevail in the future! 
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We have no data base for estimating the 
life expectancy of the American 
Sociological Association. Yet here we are 
celebrating its 75th birthday! Are we 
young? In our middle years? Are we ap- 
proaching senescence? Can we look for- 
ward to another 75 years, even to 750 
years, or are our days numbered? 

We might be tempted to anthropomor- 
phize the Association and indulge in 
analogies. For example, beginning in 1905 
and continuing through the years it is easy 
to imagine the reality of growing pains, a 
period of adolescence and a growth spurt, 
a struggle between identity and confusion, 
the transition to adulthood; and more re- 
cently some signs of old age, possible de- 
crepitude, and the crisis of integrity ver- 
sus despair. Seventy-five may be “old” for 
a person—but for an association? 

The Editor has asked me, as the first 
Executive Officer of the Association (then 
the Society), to express some of my views 
on where the Association is today, what it 
“has accomplished, what it may have 
failed to accomplish, and what it should 
try to accomplish in the near future.” This 
I am pleased to do, for the decade of my 
tenure, 1949-1960, was a heady period for 
sociology. Some of what we learned about 
ourselves during those ten years perhaps 
may serve as useful guideposts as we 
move into the future. 

When I took office late in 1949 there 
were approximately 2,700 members on the 
Society's roles. Ten years later there were 
nearly 7,000. It was indeed a period of 
rapid growth. With the Reorganization 
Committee of 1950 anticipating the poten- 
tial, certain goals for the Association were 
set early in the decade. Among other 
matters, we were determined: 
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—~Jo democratize the formulation of policy 
(e.g., by relying on mail balloting rather 
than on haphazardly attended business 
meetings); 

-10 enhance the effectiveness of leadership 
(e.g., by substituting a broadly represen- 
tative Council for a narrowly based 
Executive Committee); 

—To broaden participation in all the affairs 
of the Association; 

-To organize a professional staff to manage 
the Association, instead of relying upon 
dedicated volunteers; 

—To strengthen the program of publications 
so as to raise the level of sociological 
competence; 

To develop a wide range of new functions 
for the Association and to provide in- 
creasingly relevant services to the mem- 
bers; 

-—-To work toward the more adequate utili- 
zation and placement of qualified 
sociologists in non-academic settings; 

-—To raise professional standards generally 
(e.g., by promoting improvements in 
sociological training). 


It is a matter of record that considerable 
progress was made during the decade of 
the 1950s in moving toward these eight 
goals, especially the first six. Constitu- 
tional changes were effected. Membership 
participation was broadened. An execu- 
tive office was organized. Several new 
publications were started. Membership 
services generally were expanded. At the 
annual meeting over 300 papers were pre- 
sented in 1960 in contrast to 77 in 1950. 

In two important respects, however, the 
mid-century ASA was somewhat less ef- 
fective in performing its supportive role: 
1) in expanding the uses of sociology, and 
2) in aiding the development of the disci- 
pline. 

For example, responding to indications 
that sociologists were needed in a variety 
of practicing professions, the Association, 
together with Russell Sage Foundation, 
undertook a series of bulletins on the 
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fields of sociological application. Prior to 
1960, four such bulletins had been pub- 
lished: 
—Sociology and the Field of Corrections, by 
Lloyd E. Ohlin 
—Sociology and the Field of Mental Health, 
by John A. Clausen 
—Sociology and the Field of Education, by 
Orville G. Brim, Jr. 
—Sociology and the Military Establishment, 
by Morris Janowitz 


Not realized during the decade were plans 
for additional bulletins (on medicine, so- 
cial work, religion, public health, indus- 
trial relations, law, business management, 
government). Ironically, in view of the 
later interest in medical sociology, the 
manuscript for the bulletin on Sociology 
and the Practice of Medicine, prepared by 
Albert F. Wesson and scheduled for early 
1960 publication, accidentally was 
dropped overboard during an afternoon 
sail, and never rewritten! There was some 
demand for the bulletins, but not over- 
whelming. And there was certainly no 
great exodus of sociologists from ‘their 
traditional roles of teaching and academic 
research. 

Similarly, by 1960 the ASA still had lit- 
tle to report on its supporting role in the 
development of sociology as a discipline 
and in the training of students in that dis- 
cipline. Despite considerable interest ex- 
pressed during the decade in training and 
professional standards, the committee by 
that name was largely inactive. Not until 
1960 was a plan set in place for a major 
study of graduate training in sociology. 
And, in undertaking that assignment, the 
author announced that he “will not speak 


officially for the Association or any other ` 


organization, nor be obligated to confine 
his report to matters of general consen- 
sus... .” Clearly, the decade of the 1950s 
ended with little agreement on sociologi- 
cal standards. 

Since 1960, what progress has been 
made? One answer is given by Peter 
Rossi, writing as President in the August 
1980 issue of Footnotes. He concludes 
that the ASA, though organizationally 
strong, is in trouble in two respects. Ac- 
cording to Rossi: 


1) There is no consensus as to how the As- 
sociation can relate to the world of public 


affairs or to the growing field of applied 
social research (here we have been losing 
out both to economics and to psychol- 
ogy). Nor is it “obvious in our course 
offerings that there is anything that 
sociology can do.” Nor do we “present 
any clear vision of what occupations one 
can enter with training that is so diverse 
and seemingly set against itself inter- 
nally.” Our diversity and confusion have 
made us unacceptable to the “real worid.” 

2) If sociology has little to offer, it is be- 
cause sociology is in no position to offer 
very much. Pluralism and divisiveness 
mean that “the ASA is hampered in 
providing intellectual leadership for the 
profession and in representing the profes- 
sion on substantive issues to the rest of 
our society.” Rossi characterizes the dis- 
cipline in such terms as: “competing 
paradigms,” “smorgasbord of topics,” 
“muddled and confised,” “diversity,” 
“lack of any scientific consensus.” His 
conclusion is that, as of now, the ASA is 
“intellectually paralyzed.” 


Thus Rossi identifies for 1980 much the 
same problems we faced back in 1960— 
save that the difficulties have been 
exacerbated. The ASA still is grappling 
with its role both in expanding the uses of 
sociology and in aiding disciplinary devel- 
opment. 

Ross?’s diagnosis is dismal indeed. Al- 
though I share his concerns, my own 
diagnosis has greater distance (for the past 
20 years I have been only intermittently 
involved in ASA committees and pro- 
grams, with a two-year stint as Vice 
President). And my diagnosis is consid- 
erably more positive than his (Rossi's 
more positive views are expressed 
elsewhere). I have seen many signs that 
we are coming of age. At the same time 
that we squabble among ourselves over 
problems of our professional identity, 
sociologists are in fact performing in im- 
portant posts in government, in business 
and industry, in the health establishment, 
in welfare institutions, in international af- 
fairs. At the same time that we seem to be 
increasingly atheoretical, we take our- 
selves seriously enough to launch a new 
annual publication devoted to theory. At 
the same time that we experience intense 
competition as to what paradigms and 
methods should be taught to students, we 
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are sufficiently in control of our destiny to 
have mounted a major program committed 
to raising the level of college and univer- 
sity teaching. On these and many other 
issues that we charted during the 1950s, I 
have seen progress during the intervening 
years. 

But past tendencies and their diagnosis 
concern me far less than prognosis. I now 
return to Council membership with high 
confidence (whether or not misplaced) in 
the future of the Association. This confi- 
dence stems from my belief in the inherent 
and growing power of sociology as a dis- 
cipline, not only the power of its corpus of 
knowledge and its methodological sophis- 
tication, but: also the power (to use the 
well-worn phrase) of the “sociological 
perspective.” Far from impoverishment, 
this perspective has been gaining In scope, 
clarity, and specificity. The particular 
genius of the sociological perspective lies 
in its multilevel, dynamic way of examin- 
ing the individual, the society, and their 
manifold interrelationships. When we 
focus on the individual, we can deal with 
subjective orientations, underlying ideas, 
feelings, and perceptions as these are in- 
fluenced by and related to interpersonal 


relationships. Alternatively, we can direct . 


primary attention to the group—its char- 
acteristics, its composition, its structure. 
And connecting these ideal-typical levels 
are such foci of sociological concern as 
group and intergroup dynamics, the 
structure of orientations, and the linkages 
among social-psychological, sociocul- 
tural, and biosociological processes. Far 
from being static, this perspective lends 
itself to the study of both constancy and 
change in individuals and in society. 


Moreover, powerful new methodologies 
of multi-level, dynamic analysis are being 
generated, such as the methods of lon- 
gitudinal and cohort analysis used in my 
own area of interest, the sociology of age. 

Skeptics may charge that the sociologi- 
cal perspective is nothing more than 
wishful thinking (at best) or academic ar- 
rogance (at worst). Personally, I believe in 
it. It has served me well, as I know it has 
countless others. And I believe it can be 
eminently practical and useful to the As- 
sociation in giving direction to programs 
of publication and teaching, in establish- 
ing standards of excellence, in guiding in- 
terchanges with the official associations in 
other fields, in negotiating with academic 
and non-academic employers. For, be- 
cause of its uniquely multi-level character, 
the sociological perspective provides 
place for the diverse views within sociol- 
ogy, for the rapidly developing boundary 
areas between sociology and other disci- 
plines, and for a wide range of applica- 
tions in sociological practice and consul- 
tation. 

Thus I feel even more confident for the 
future than I did in 1960 when, in my final 
report as Executive Officer, I expressed 
the conviction that sociology “is being 
represented with increasing dignity and 
effectiveness by an Association with 
which the overwhelming majority of 
sociologists and sociologists-in-training 
wish to be identified.” 

What, then, is the age of the ASA at its 
75th birthday? Returning to my Erickso- 
nian analogy, I judge that we are just now 
on the edge of young adulthood. What do 
you think? 
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The successful launching of the Soviet 
“sputnik” in 1957 had immediate educa- 
tional consequences in the United States. 
This achievement was interpreted as 
showing the superiority of the Soviet sys- 
tem of instruction and pushed incipient 
reforms here into crash programs for im- 
proving American schools. One of these 
programs was the development by the 
National Science Foundation of new cur- 
ricular projects for secondary schools. 
The Foundation had funded programs in 
mathematics, physics, the biological sci- 
ences, geography, and anthropology, be- 
fore sociologists got into the game. 

The stimulus in sociology came from a 
recommendation to the Council of the 
American Sociological Association from 
the Eastern Sociological Society in 1961 
that we as a profession try to improve the 
high school work in our field. The Council 
approved the idea and President 
Lazarsfeld appointed a distinguished 
committee, with Neal Gross as chairman, 
to make plans and seek funds. After pro- 
tracted discussions with NSF about the 
nature and scope of the project, a grant 
was made to ASA in May of 1964. The 
project lasted seven years with head- 
quarters successively at Dartmouth under 
Robert A. Feldmesser and in Ann Arbor 
under me. 

A basic directive from the ASA com- 
mittee was that the new curricular mate- 
rials should be “investigative;’ the stu- 
dents were to learn so far as possible by 
inquiry. All the three sorts of materials 
developed achieved this in one way or 
another. The one-semester course for 
senior high schools did so by including 
many student exercises the answers to 
which were given only in the instructor s 
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guide. The guide. also gave full information 
to the teacher on how to conduct inquiry- 
oriented classes. The 23 short units called 
“episodes” (planned to take two weeks) on 
topics presumably of student interest and 
suitable for other social studies courses 
beside sociology also were investigative In 
character and were accompanied by in- 
structors guides. The third component, 
seven paperback reading books, included 
articles from sociological journals on top- 
ics like “Cities and City Life” and “Racial 
and Ethnic Relations” rewritten for the 
high school level by free lance journalists. 
These were investigative only in the sense 
that the students learned how profession- 
als conducted their studies. The total 
product of the project's endeavors cov- 
ered more than 3000 pages. 

Headquarters personnel did com- 
paratively little of the original writing, but 
they rewrote most of what came in from 
the writing teams that were selected for 
parts of the course and the episodes. Staff 
members also traveled a great deal to 
choose the high school teachers to col- 
laborate with the sociologists heading the 
teams, to consult with the teams on their 
progress, to observe class-trials of the 
materials for purposes of evaluation, and 
to participate in workshops in order to 
explain the SRSS project and to dissemi- 
nate its materials. Systematic national 
tests were made on the episodes and the 
course before final approval. 

The SRSS publishers were Allyn and 
Bacon of Boston. In accordance with the 
NSF policy they were given an exclusive 
6-year contract on all the materials. 
Thereafter these materials were placed in 
the public domain. The reason for this ar- 
rangement was that NSF saw their role as 
providing significant innovative resources 
by offering publishers adequate incentive 
for making large outlays without being 
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seen as using government funds to enrich 
particular firms. 

Comments on SRSS publications by 
high school teachers generally were fa- 
vorable and four NSF social science 
projects—-geography, anthropology, and 
sociology and political science—all were 
doing well within three years. A study of 
sociology teachers in California, 
Colorado, Connecticut, and Texas high 
schools showed that 36 percent of them 
were using SRSS materials (Turner and 
Haley, 1977). This was confirmed by an- 
other study in Illinois, Indiana, Michigan, 
Ohio, and Wisconsin (Switzer, Lowther, 
Hanna, Kidder, 1977). Considering the 
number of popular high school texts then 
available, this was a good showing and 
seemed to confirm the judgment of the 
Curriculum Information Network that the 
new materials generally were considered 
improvements over more traditional ones 
(Morrissett, 1973). 

The National Science Foundation did 
not expect, of course, that their project- 
sponsored materials would dominate the 
high school market for long. They hoped 
that these innovative resources would, by 
their appeal to teachers and students, in- 
fluence the output of commercial pub- 
lishers. That this had begun to happen is 
suggested by three studies. NSF itself 
sponsored an analysis of the publishing 
industry to consider the impact of their 
projects. BCMA Associates concluded 
that “the larger contribution the programs 
have made to the improvement of educa- 
tion is their impact on the development of 
instructional materials by commercial 
publishers” (BCMA Associates, 1975). In 
a similar vein is the conclusion of a doc- 
toral dissertation that texts in the field of 
history published between 1955 and 1961 
were less stimulating to the students than 
those published in 1970 and 1971 because 
of the influence of the “new social studies” 
(Fetsko, 1979). 

Despite these favorable indications, 
Thomas J. Switzer, a former staff member 
of SRSS and now an Associate Professor 
in the Michigan School of Education, is 
convinced that interest in the “new social 
studies” declined in the later seventies. He 
finds that most college social studies 
methods teachers are of that opinion and 


he cites as evidence results of a study of 
them in 13 states, in which he partici- 
pated. Out of the 301 usable questionnaire 
returns 60 percent had heard of SRSS 
materials, 48 percent had examined them, 
22 percent had been instructed in their 
use, 44 percent had told their students 
about them, the students of 36 percent had 
seen the published materials, the materials 
had been demonstrated to students by 31 
percent, and the students of 25 percent 
had taught from them (Switzer, Walker, 
Mitchell, 1977). Switzer is convinced that 
the figures would have been higher in the 
early seventies. 

It is not hard to find reasons why there 
may have been a decline: 1) The end of the 
supporting grants has meant that the pro- 
motion that headquarters personnel 
provided is gone. 2) Inflation has made 
publishers wary of inquiry materials with 
their teachers manuals, blank forms for 
exercises, projection transparencies, and 
other aids. 3) Schools are suffering from 
tight budgets that permit nothing more 
elaborate than a textbook for each course. 
4) More basically, it may have been 
wishful thinking by NSF and ASA to sup- 
pose that a one-shot project could make a 
lasting impact on high school teaching 
without provision for continuing contact 
between the sociology profession and the 
teachers. 

SRSS was the sole effort of this kind 
ever undertaken by ASA. A conscientious 
staff labored seven years to fulfill the ob- 
jectives of NSF and the ASA committee. 
Though qualified judges pronounced the 
materials to be of high quality, their ulti- 
mate impact seems likely to be less than 
originally hoped. This would be unfortu- 
nate since high school students would be 
missing the challenge of inquiry learning. 
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My first five years of work at Double- 
day and Random House must have 
brought my name before the Council of 
the American Sociological Association as 
a possible editor of the American 
Sociological Review. For on other counts 
I had no visible credentials: my connec- 
tions with scholarly journals were limited 
to the authorship of a few essays and a 
flock of book reviews. Even so, as a bold 
gamble, in 1957 the Council invited me to 
edit the ASR for a three year term. With 
misgivings, to be sure, I accepted this sur- 
prising invitation—thus taking on, with no 
decent preparation, an important profes- 
sional assignment. 

This new venture carried far weightier 
responsibilities than those of an advisor in 
a commercial firm. An important similar- 
ity between these editorial jobs was time- 
consuming labor with sloppy manuscripts, 
an exercise referred to below. As editor of 
the ASS’s official journal, my contacts 
with sociologists of all breeds would be 
extensive, I would play a gate-keeping 
role in the profession, and this function 


* This piece is taken from Chapter 6 (Sociology 
and the printed page: Journeys of an editor’) of the 
forthcoming volume, A Lucky Journey: The 
Sociological Enterprise, 1931-1980 (tentative title; 
publication expected in 1981). [Address corre- 
spondence to: Charles H. Page, 7 Hampton Terrace, 
Northampton MA 01060.] 


surely would call for more tact and cour- 
age than I had evidenced heretofore. But 
those initial concerns diminished quickly 
soon after “my” ASR was underway in the 
fall of 1957. 

The move of the Review to Smith Col- 
lege was a homecoming event, for Frank 
Hankins had been its first editor more 
than twenty years before. But the return 
to Smith raised problems. Use of an office 
was approved by President Benjamin 
Wright, although with hesitation—as a 
historian of political thought he saw little 
scholarly virtue in the new-fangled “be- 
havioral sciences.” The office, a room of 
no more than 300 square feet, served as 
headquarters for my faculty activities as 
well as the ASR. It housed a secretarial 
desk, a small table, and a few shelves for 
the book review editor, some ancient 
kitchen chairs, and a child’s desk for the 
editor himself. A greater handicap, or so I 
assumed at the outset, was the location of 
the journal at an undergraduate college 
which lacked the institutional facilities 
and ready supply of sociologists available 
at larger universities. On both counts, 
however, these anticipated difficulties 
proved to be of little consequence: the 
cramped quarters became a jolly center of 
magazine production and the Valley 
supplied a corps of able men and women 
who helped to run the enterprise. 
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The local editorial staff began with a 
Smith College contingent of the 
sociologists Ely Chinoy, Neal DeNood, 
Allen Kassof, and Margaret Marsh, the 
anthropologist Alfred Harris and the de- 
mographer George Maier, plus Mary Goss 
who was then a non-affiliated resident of 
Amherst; later they were joined by the 
urban historian Eric Lampard of Smith 
~ and the sociologists Edwin Driver and 
Thomas Wilkinson of the nearby Univer- 
sity of Massachusetts. These ten scholars 
included representatives of various sub- 
fields in sociology and of related disci- 
plines as well as specialists on Soviet Rus- 
sia (Kassof), Africa (Harris), India 
(Driver), and Japan (Wilkinson). Here was 
a highly valuable diversity of expertise. A 
great deal of the staffs work for the ASR, 
however, consisted of such unrewarding 
tasks as reading galley proofs, writing 
brief reviews of marginal publications, 
refereeing what appeared to be inferior 
papers, and, from time, to time, attending 
staff meetings called by a demanding 
editor. These dreary chores were carried 
out efficiently and with few complaints. 
The non-glamorous work of these volun- 
` teers was essential for the welfare of the 
journal and, indeed, my own well-being. 

But most of the day-to-day labor on the 
Review was done by the editorial secre- 
tary Betty Vogel, Michael Olmsted, and 
their nominal boss. Mike Olmsted was 
much more than a first-rate book review 
editor: he evaluated papers in his special 
fields with sagacity, he designed an at- 
tractive cover to replace what had long 
been the dismal front of the ASR, and, 
until the final days of his fatal illness in 
1960, his warmth and wit brightened our 
lives. 

Our office companion was the journal's 
anchor woman and, like Mike Olmsted, a 
great deal more. Under my lucky star, I 
found Betty following several interviews 
with unimpressive candidates; qualified 
editorial secretaries were in short supply 
locally. Betty. herself had had no such 
work experience, but her keen intelli- 
gence, adaptability to novel circum- 
stances, and enormous energy soon gave 
her mastery of the job. If the ASR was 
something of a sweatshop, moreover, it 
was also blessed with Betty's vivacity, 
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infectious sense of humor, and tension- 
breaking sallies. Betty Vogel was deflator 
of any signs of self-importance and 
guardian of our morale. 

In bringing out a scholarly journal, 
Betty, Mike, and I, with periodic help 
from the local editorial staff, were a busy 
threesome. Meeting bi-monthly deadlines, 
regularly working on two or three future 
issues, and, by no means least, coping 
with a huge correspondence were some- 
thing of a struggle. The Review s budget, 
in contrast with the less skimpy budgets of 
later years, permitted no copy editors or 
other supernumeraries—in some respects 
we were on our own.! But we also had the 
full cooperation and strong support of two 
ASA keystones: the Society's esteemed 
Executive Officer, Matilda White Riley, 
and Henry Quellmalz, the splendid and 
indomitable publisher of the ASR whose 
continuing friendship J prize. 

Quite apart from budgetary consid- 
erations, much of my own work on the 
journal was self-inflicted, based upon the 
conviction, as I alleged, “that painstaking 
formulation should be an important part of 
scholarly craftsmanship” (Page, 1960). 
Whatever its source, my compulsion to 
tidy up the prose of fellow sociologists led 
to lengthy stints with the blue pencil in 
hand. It also brought commendation from 
some authors and, to be sure, aroused the 
ire of others. But this extensive copy- 
editing was well intended: I sought to im- 
prove the readability of the ASR. 

This was a minor aim, however. In the 
fifties, according to many of its critics, the 
Review was theoretically thin, over- 
loaded with small-scale research reports, 
and neglectful of important social and 
sociological issues—charges with which I 
agreed. Thus, as the incoming editor in the 
fall of 1957, I hoped to expand the jour- 


! I managed to wrangle part-time assistance for 
Betty Vogel during her final year as editorial secre- 
tary. Beginning in 1963—and consistent with a rec- 
ommendation of my final “Report of the Editor” 
(Page, 1960)—the ASR has received budgetary sup- 
port for copy editing and other editorial functions. In 
recent years, The American Sociologist, Contempo- 
rary Sociology, the Social Psychology Quarterly 
(formerly Soeciometry), and the Journal of Health 
and Social Behavior (all ASA publications) enjoy 
similar editorial assistance. i 
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nal’s theoretical content, to widen its sub- 
stantive scope, to give more attention to 
controversial matters, and, in general, to 
heighten its intellectual tone. To attain 
these goals in any perceptive measure, I 
believed, would require fuller exercise of 
editorial authority than seemingly had 
been the practice in recent years. Ac- 
cordingly, I was prepared to take such 
daring steps as changing a long- 
established format, requesting articles by 
leading scholars, and, when convinced of 
their faulty judgment, overriding recom- 
mendations of referees. Solicitation and 
independent evaluation of submitted pa- 
pers by the editor, if practiced exten- 
sively, would be contrary to operating 
policy and, indeed, in my view, would 
justify powerful protest by members of the 
ASS. But limited and judicious use of 
these unilateral procedures, I felt, might 
help to revivify the Society’s official jour- 
nal. 

As it turned out, there were no more 
than two or three cases of disagreement 
with the referees of papers. Several sol- 
icited articles were published, however, 
including pieces by Robert Bierstedt, 
William Goode, Everett Hughes, the an- 
thropologist A. L. Kroeber, Robert Mer- 
ton, Wilbert Moore, Talcott Parsons, and 
David Riesman. These requested contri- 
butions may have prevented publication 
of a few submitted papers, but they 
brought to the readers of the Review 
leading voices of American Sociology.? 

Solicitation of papers by prominent 
sociologists, a very rare practice in earlier 
years, helped to upgrade the ASR as a 
scholarly journal—or so I was convinced. 
Another change was the introduction (in 
the issue of June 1958) of a division of the 
Review on “The Profession” which in- 
cluded not merely the obituaries, the dull 
but useful official reports of the ASS, and 
communications pertaining to the 
sociological guild, but both solicited and 


2 My effort to enlist the mighty and “deviant” 
voice of C. Wright Mills was unsuccessful, alas. 
Mills, author of White Collar (1951), The Power Elite 
(1956), and The Sociological Imagination (1959), was 
perhaps the most influential American sociologist of 
the times—far more so, in my view, among rank and 
file sociologists, as well as non-sociologists, than 
Talcott Parsons. 


submitted articles on the occupation itself. 
This innovation was consistent with my 
own growing interest in the sociology of 
sociology; of far greater importance, it 
was made with a view to the likely estab- 
lishment of a separate journal on the pro- 
fession, a frequent proposal that was 
realized with the first issue of The Ameri- 
can Sociologist in 1965. 

There were other innovations: the in- 
troduction of “review articles” on presum- 
ably major works in sociology, the publi- 
cations of numerous reviews of sociologi- 
cally relevant books in adjacent fields, the 
longer length of a good many of the pa- 
pers. These various editorial changes, tol- 
erated by the Committee on Publications 
and the Council of the ASS(A), required 
expansion of the journal—the ASR grew 
almost two-fold during my three years as 
editor. This growth also required the 
budgetary support made possible by the 
boom in academic sociology and the large 
increase of dues-paying members of the 
Society. Here was another instance of the 
important role of luck in a professional 
career: my reputably successful editorship 
had the strong support of history. 

Fortune also favored me in the selection 
of Associate Editors, the Review's princi- 
pal referees. Among them, as a nostalgic 
blessing, were the .City College alumni 
[and former students] Alvin Gouldner, 
Peter Rossi, and Louis Schneider, to- 
gether with such other fine scholars as 
Wendell Bell, Albert Cohen, George Ho- 
mans, Mirra Komarovsky, Morris 
Janowitz, Philip Rieff, Melvin Seeman, 
Gresham Sykes, and J. Milton Yinger. 
Few inferior papers survived the evalua- 
tions of these sociologists. I had only two 
criticisms of a tiny few of the Associate 
Editors: what I viewed as their over- 
indulgence of awkward or pretentious ex- 
position; and occasional delays in the re- 
turn of papers, a standard complaint of 
both contributors to and editors of schol- 
arly journals. 

No editors, I would suppose, escape at 
least some difficult confrontations with 
outraged authors of rejected or even ac- 
cepted papers. I was fortunate on this 


3 Explanation and tabular presentation of several 
of these changes are presented in Page (1960). 
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score: today I recall only four cases that 
threatened editorial and psychological 
-trauma—and none of these, as it turned 
out, had drastic consequences. [To save 
space the account of these cases has been 
deleted. ] 

Episodes of this kind were hardly 
earth-shaking, and in historical perspec- 
tive they appear as trivial editorial events. 
Far more troublesome than such rarities 
were regularly occurring situations faced 
by the ASR staff. One of these was the 
all-too frequent and prolonged procrasti- 
nation of reviewers of books, a distressing 
matter for anxious authors and a vexing 
problem for editors. (This long-standing 
problem was ‘transferred to the editors of 
Contemporary Sociology in 1972.) An- 
Other, but quite different, difficulty was 
the bi-monthly scramble to meet the Re- 
view s publication schedule. The tiny team 
of Betty Vogel, Mike Olmsted, and J, 
sometimes with the aid of all-night ses- 
‘sions, somehow managed to put the ASR 
together for Henry Quellmalz’s printers in 
Albany—with only a slight delay of one of 
the eighteen issues of the journal. These 
victories against the odds were occasions 
for both self-congratulation and indulgent 
celebration. 

We struggled with other problems of 
journal production, of course, most of 
which have faded from memory. But I 
recall, with immodest pride, our 
successes-~ our” because they were the 
product of a collective effort. As the 
editor, however, I received the kudos. 
These included a batch of congratulatory 
letters, preserved in my otherwise skimpy 
ASR files, from associate editors and 
other sociologists which incorporated such 
warming messages as the following: “. . . 
we very much appreciate the work you 
have done as editor of the Review . . . and 
feel that the sociological fraternity is much 
indebted to you for your tireless efforts” 
(Clarence Schrag). “You did a really su- 
perb job during your three year editorship, 
and the whole Association is in your debt” 
(J. Milton Yinger). “. . . in my opinion at 
least, the Review has improved about a 
thousand percent (more or less) since it’s 
been under your guidance” (Bennett H. 
Berger). Supplementing these personal— 
and, like Bennetts, hyperbolic— 
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messages, came official commendation: 
“Be it resolved that the American 
Sociological Association expresses its 
sincere appreciation to Professor Charles 
H. Page for his distinguished and dis- 
criminating service as Editor of the Asso- 
ciation’s official journal, the American 
Sociological Review, during the period 
1957—1960. .. .”4 

An indication that my editorship met 
the approval of at least some members of 
the sociological “establishment” was a 
proposal by the ASA officialdom, con- 
veyed by Secretary Donald Young, that I. 
continue as editor for a second three-year 
term. This surprising—and, I believe, 
unprecedented—invitation was gratifying, 
of course, but was declined on various 
grounds. One was my forthcoming de- 
parture from Smith—I could hardly move 
the Review to Princeton where I was to 
assume the duties of the chair. Another 
was my incapacity to take it easy on an 
editorial job—-my three years with the 
ASR, given my compulsions, had been 
enormously demanding. But they also had 
brought very large rewards. 

In later years, and in some small mea- 
sure, I kept my hand in the publishing 
ventures of the ASA. Following my ex- 
officio membership while editor of the Re- 
view, I served on the Association's Com- 
mittee on Publications in the early 1960s 
and, again, from 1972 to 1975. This period 
saw the proliferation of its journals (and of 
others in sociology, both regional and 
specialized) and the severance of large 
parts of the ASR with the introduction of 
The American Sociologist in 1965 and 
Contemporary Sociology in 1972. Today I 
see as a kind of historical irony the fact 
that both of these worthy periodicals— 
one primarily concerned with the profes- 
sion, the other with reviews of books— 
give more and more space to theoretical 
and broad intellectual themes. It may be 
an ancient’s egocentric observation to 
suggest that there would be less reason for 
this trend if in recent years these impor- 
tant themes had received greater emphasis 
in the American Sociological Review. 


* From a resolution voted at the second New York 
Business Meeting of the Association, August 31, 
1960, and published in the December, 1960, issue of 
the ASR. 
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Five years after my editorship of the 
journal an episode occurred marked by 
both delayed irony and serious profes- 
sional delinquency. In 1965, while sum- 
mering in Vermont, President Thomas 
Mendenhall of Smith College telephoned 
about an urgent matter: he declared that I 
must remove at once the several boxes of 
ASR files that had been stored in Tyler 
Annex, a small colonial building that had 
housed the Review. (In 1961, both the 
ASA Executive Officer and the new 
Editor of the ASR had declined to take 
over the files.) The space was needed, 
Mendenhall explained, for the production 
of “Who's Afraid of Virginia Woolf?’ 
which was being filmed on Smith's hal- 
lowed grounds. I hastened to comply, and 
without encountering Burton or Taylor 
(alas), but with the help of friendly grips, 
managed to shift the heavy boxes from 
Tyler Annex to my car—and then faced 


the problem of their disposition. As I 
drove northward toward Vermont, 
Ashfield’s town dump, burning on that 
rainy day, suggested a solution. Thus the 
routine files of volumes 23, 24, and 25 of 
the ASR met a fiery fate. The tronic after- 
math of this heedless act did not emerge 
until 1971 when I became chair of the As- 
sociations Committee on Archives— 
notwithstanding my report of this disqual- 
ifying crime of desperation.’ 
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During the two years I was the Execu- 
tive Officer of the American Sociological 
Association (then still American 
Sociological Society) we were a relatively 
small association. We had, as I recall, no 
more than around 8,000 members. The of- 
fice was a single room in the Graduate 
Department of Sociology at New York 
University, of which I was chairman, in 
the Main Building of the University. The 
staff was small: myself as Executive Of- 
ficer, Janice Hopper as Administrative 
Officer (a job well and competently done), 
a clerical secretary, at busy seasons an 
office boy or girl, in addition to a lovely 
woman, near retirement, who seldom ap- 
peared in the office but who had the re- 


* Address correspondence to: Robert Bierstedt, 
Department of Sociology, University of Virginia, 
Charlottesville VA 22903. 


sponsibility for soliciting advertising for 
the American Sociological Review and ar- 
ranging the book exhibitions at the annual 
meetings. Matilda White Riley, my im- 
mediate predecessor, had left the records, 
the files, the budget, and indeed every- 
thing else in excellent condition (Matilda 
could not do otherwise), and the momen- 
tum she had achieved was indeed useful to 
me. The job of Executive Officer was part 
time, and unpaid, but the others I have 
mentioned were on the payroll. New York 
University, incidentally, was hospitable to 
other learned societies as well, including 
the Modern Language Association. 
Among the administrative issues to be 
dealt with at this time was whether or not 
to move the office to Washington, D.C. 
and appoint a full-time Executive Officer 
who would be able to look after our inter- 
ests in the Congress—to lobby, in short, 
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for and against particular bills—and to 
cooperate with other learned and scien- 
tific societies whose headquarters were in 
Washington. The late Donald Young, 
President of the Russell Sage Foundation, 
was especially active in fostering this 
` move, which has redounded to the benefit 
of us all. Donald, incidentally, was a pillar 
of strength throughout my short tenure, as 
was Talcott Parsons, who was then Sec- 
retary of the Association. 

One unexpected benefit of my position 
was an invitation to attend a Congress of 
. the Latin American Sociological Associa- 
tion, in Caracas. Rafael Caldera, a 
sociologist and lawyer, was then President 
of Venezuela, and we all enjoyed the hos- 
pitality of his presidential estate. The 
Congress provided an opportunity also, of 
course, to attend a series of stimulating 
sessions (with a personal interpreter as- 
signed to me), to meet with colleagues 
from Central and South American coun- 
tries, and to discuss the state of sociology 
in the United States. 

Perhaps the most dramatic event of my 
tenure occurred at the 1962 annual meet- 
ing, held in St. Louis. I had, of course, 
gone on ahead with the office staff to 
make final checks on the arrangements 
and to assure myself that everything was 
“in order. It seemed to be. During the first 
day of the meetings, however, we were 
informed that one of our members had 
been denied the use of the hotel swimming 
pool because he was black. We took our 
remonstrances immediately to the hotel 
management, only to be informed that the 
rules governing pool usage were made not 
by the hotel but by a private club to which 
the hotel had leased the facility. We natu- 
rally were unimpressed. An emergency 
meeting of the Council, under the presi- 
dency of R. E. L. Faris, was called and we 
prepared to settle on a course of action. 
Many of the Council members favored 
immediate adjournment and a departure 
en masse from the hotel. One of the mem- 
bers, only half facetiously, proposed that 
we pitch tents in the park outside and 
continue our meetings there. Nicholas J. 
Demerath, II, however, had the best idea. 
He telephoned the offices of the American 
Psychological Association, scheduled to 
meet in the same hotel the following year, 
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explained the situation, and won from that - 
association a promise that they would in- 
deed reconsider their plans to meet in the - 
hotel, with the strongly implied suggestion 
that. they would withdraw. With this in- 
formation the hotel management had 
enough and their opposition collapsed. To 
my knowledge the Association has not en- 
countered this kind of unpleasantness 
since. 

Among the issues that plagued us during 
the years in question was whether or not it 
was appropriate for the Association to 
take stands on matters of public policy. It 
had been a perennial issue. Years earlier 
the Association, at a business meeting, 
had passed a resolution supporting a strike 
of hotel and restaurant workers at a hotel 
in Denver at which the meetings were 
being held. After the meeting George 
Lundberg fired off a letter to the American 
Sociological Review in which he pointed 
to the tiny minority of the members of the 
Association who had attended the busi- 
ness meeting at which the resolution was 
passed, and demanded a referendum of 
the entire membership. Jessie Bernard, 
with equal vigor, supported the action of 
the Association as entirely legal, and in- 
deed desirable, and so the confrontation 
was complete. 

It was an issue that would not go away. 
As everyone knows, the side championed 
by Jessie Bernard later became the major- 
ity and the Association has since provided 
for the passage of political resolutions at 
the business meetings. In my time, how- 
ever, the tension between the two groups 
was intense. On the one hand the politi- 
cally dedicated members thought it inde- 
cent and inhumane for the Society to 
maintain a silence on the great issues of 
the day. On the other hand the purists, 
however much they agreed with their op- 
ponents on the policy issues, thought 
that the Society should be strictly a 
learned and scientific society, interested 
only in the advancement of sociology, and 
willing to leave political questions to such 
associations as the AAUP and the ACLU, 
to which many of the members belonged. 
As Executive Officer, of course, I could 
not speak on this matter, but later took my © 
position with the purists, noting especially 
that these resolutions, which occupied an 
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inordinate amount of time, were entirely 
useless, that none of them, for example, 
had ever been reported in the national 
press. 

When it became apparent that I could 
not administer a large department at New 
York University and manage the affairs of 
a growing American Sociological Society 
at the same time, I resigned as Executive 
Officer. By then, plans were well ad- 
vanced for the move to Washington and so 
a new and, I may say, a much more active 
executive office came into being. In 1980 
the office, and the Association itself, bear 
only a small resemblance to what they 
were twenty years ago. Then there were 
no sections, no funds for awards, only one 
. journal to produce, no caucuses at the an- 
nual meetings, no luncheon roundtables, 
no didactic seminars, no child.care, no 
paper sales, no committee on professional 
ethics, no committee on freedom of re- 
search and teaching, and no minority fel- 
lowship program. These are only some of 
the current activities that did not exist in 
1960-1962. l l 

Growth brings its own rewards. At the 
same time it often exhibits the defects of 
its virtues. As a veteran attender of annual 
meetings—since the mid-thirties no 
less—I think that they are now too long. 
Five days of continuous meetings exhaust 
both body and wallet. I fully 
understand—as who could not?—the 
pressure upon the younger members of 
the Association to appear on its programs 
and to gain thereby some national 
visibility, not to say an item on a vita. In 
addition, only-those whose papers have 
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‘been accepted for the program normally 


qualify for travel expenses from their col- 
leges and universities. Session organizers 
thus are under pressure to accept almost 
every paper submitted, with little regard 
for merit. (I once rejected a paper whose 
author threatened suicide if I did not 
change my mind.) In recent years I have 
heard, in fact, several disgraceful papers, 
obviously written not as contributions to 
sociological knowledge but only to win a 
free trip to the meetings. 

Finally, increase in size has resulted in 
some loss of collegiality. The warmth and 
recognition still characteristic of the re- 
gional societies is no longer so evident in 
the national. Because of increasing cost, 
and in spite of paid travel expenses, the 
annual meetings now tend also to be re- 
gional in their attendance. That is, meet- 
ings in San Francisco for the most part 
draw a different clientele than those in 
New York and Boston. I should not wish 
to exaggerate this phenomenon—and it is 
obviously not true for those who serve on 
the Associations committees—but there 


is no doubt in my mind that it exists. 


In spite of changing times and circum- 
stances, however, the American 
Sociological Association continues to play 
a large and important—indeed 
indispensable—role in the lives of its 
members. I am proud to have been able to 
serve it in a number of official capacities, 
not least that of one of its executive of- 
ficers, and I know that it will continue to 
thrive whatever vicissitudes of fortune 
may be waiting in the future. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF A HALF CENTURY OF LIFE IN THE ASA* 


ROBERT E. L. FARIS 
Coronado, California 


PRESIDENT, 1961 
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Early on a fine Saturday afternoon in 
October, around 1923 or 1924, the phone 


* Address communication to: Robert E, L. Faris, 
19 Ginger Tree Lane, Coronado CA 92118. ; 


rang. I, a high school boy, answered. A 
voice said: “This is Professor Small. 
Would you like a ticket to the football 


- game?’ I had never seen a college football 


game, although Stagg Field was only two 
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blocks away. [ ran all the way to Albion 
Smalls house and pushed the doorbell. A 
weary looking bearded old man opened 
the door and handed me a ticket. With 
about two words of thanks I resumed my 
run—to the stadium. An usher glanced at 
my ticket and showed me to the special 
box for the president and other dignitaries 
(Small was Dean of the Graduate School 
as well as Head Professor of Sociology). 

This was my one contact with the man 
who in 1892 founded, and for three dec- 
ades led, the Chicago department. I have 
always felt that for me it was at least a 
symbolic contact with the beginnings of 
established academic sociology. 

While still young I also came across 
several other early presidents of the Asso- 
ciation. I ‘heard George È. Vincent, possi- 
bly the: most eloquent of all American 
sociologists, speak at an annual banquet. I 
spoke once with James Q. Dealey, who 
preceded me at Brown University by a 
few years. I had several conversations, 
and once dined, with the gigantic and fas- 
cinating E. A. Ross (who mostly talked 
about himself). I also felt honored to 
shake hands with Charles H. Cooley, in 
his last year of life. From then on I had at 
least some contact with all but two of the 
next 50 ASA presidents, several having 
been fellow students at Chicago and many 
others coming to be close personal 
friends. 

My first: course in sociology. was in 
1925, and after that I had, in all, six years 
of concentration in the subject, all at the 
University of Chicago, ending with the 
doctorate in 1931. I then found a teaching 
position hundreds of miles away, in a uni- 
versity that was barely aware of Chicago 
sociology and little interested in the sub- 
ject, and perhaps would have dropped it 
from the curriculum if it were not that 

Lester Ward ‘once taught it there. 
= Though I joined our Association in 
1932, I attended two meetings before that, 
and so can properly claim a half century of 
participation in the organization. It has 
been a rich and interesting experience all 
the way, involving attendance at nearly all 
the annual meetings, as well as three. years 
of editorship of the ASR, membership on 
the Council for 11 years, and holding of 
` -the two top offices. There are too many 
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memories to be told in this short paper; I 
will offer only a few samples. 

The selection of presidents has evolved 
over the years from the simple way of the 
earliest years, when men like Ward, 
Sumner, Small, and Ross were so promi- 
nent that they could scarcely be opposed. 
In those years and for some time after, the 
office sought the man and there was no 
plotting or politicking. The president's 
duties were mainly to plan an annual 
meeting and preside over business and 
Council meetings. l 

The tradition was broken in the mid- 
1920s when, to rehabilitate W. I. Thomas 
who was virtually banned from academic 
life, his name was put up for the presi- 
dency. There was some opposition but 
Thomas was elected. Then in the follow- 


ing couple of decades or more, if there 


was any political maneuvering in the 
selection of presidents it was invisible or 
nearly so. In most cases the candidates 
did not lift a finger to attain the honor, 
until the events of 1976 when there was 
open campaigning on behalf of A. M. Lee, 
Jr., who was elected and at once at- 
tempted to achieve important changes in 
the ASA constitution—changes which 
were quickly rejected by a strong majority 
of voters. 

Over the years, as the decisions of the 
ASA increased in importance and com- 
plexity, the power of the president was 
necessarily reduced and that of the elected 
Council increased. Some presidents came 
into office with little previous knowledge 
of how the organization could be governed 
and thus were unprepared to make im-. 
portant decisions. Such was the case, for 
example, with P. A. Sorokin, who was not 
even a member of the Association at the 
time he was nominated. It also was true of 
Florian Znaniecki, who was well into his 
declining years when he took office. At his 
first Council meeting he took the chair, 
but at once became so confused that -he 
was unable to function. John Riley, then 
the Secretary, with impressive diplomatic 
skill turned to him and asked, “Professor 
Znaniecki, would you like to have me take 
over for you?” The answer was a grateful 
yes, and so the business was able to pro- 
ceed. . 

Another amusing presidential fumble 
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occurred in a Council meeting of 1961. 
Toward the end of each annual meeting 
the newly elected Council holds a brief 
session. As retiring president, I turned 
over the chair to Paul Lazarsfeld, the new 
president. Without preliminaries he began 
to outline a major and complex plan for 
reorganization of the Association, and at 
the end, still sitting in the chair, moved its 
‘adoption, seemingly unaware that there 
was a constitution. For a moment the 


Council seemed to be stunned, then one’ 


member jumped to his feet and shouted in 
protest, followed by some sharp objec- 
tions by other members. Lazarsfeld 
yielded at once, and dropped the subject. 
After adjournment, I mentioned to him 
that the constitution required that the 
Council follow Robert's Rules of Order. 
He was surprised, and said that he had 
heard of that, but thought it was just an 
expression, and not real. The next day I 
presented him with a copy, gift-wrapped 
in gold paper, and soon afterward re- 
ceived a grateful note of thanks. 
Unfamiliarity with rules’ of order led 
to another incident at a general busi- 
ness session some time in the late 
1950s. A member had given notice that he 
wanted to offer a resolution, and had 
shown the text to some of the officials, 
who found the sense acceptable, but the 
writing prolix and unclear. They helped 
him write a revision, which the member 
accepted. At the business meeting the 
resolution was taken up and passed with- 
out discussion. Then, when there seemed 
to be no further business, Robin Williams, 
the president, asked if there were a motion 
to adjourn. After a few moments of si- 
lence, the member, staying seated, called 
out “Question!” The question was put and 
carried, and the meeting adjourned. The 
member then jumped to his feet and said, 
“I wanted to ask a question.” It was too 


late; the audience had scattered. But a day | 


or two later the New York Times carried a 
story to the effect that the officials of the 
ASA had blatantly suppressed dissent in 
the business meeting. The reporter was 
found and the situation explained, but she 
refused to accept the correction, saying 
that she was a trained journalist and knew 


what she saw. This time I did not presenta 


copy of Robert's Rules. 


Still another minor problem about the 
ASA presidency arose from the fact that 
not everyone can be elected to that posi- 
tion. Disappointment became visible 
when some hopeful presidents of regional 


societies failed to attain the ASA office, 


overlooking the fact that each year there 
are a number of new regional society 
presidents, and-only one ASA president. 
The dissatisfaction occasionally turned 
into a regional sensitivity, with regionals 
imagining that more powerful groups were 
discriminating against them. At one time 
there was a suspicion that the east and 
west coast associations were gaining more 
than their share of presidencies, and there 
was particular sentiment against the 
Pacific Sociological Association because 
of the large geographical territory from 
which it drew members—extending as it 
does from Vancouver, B.C., to San Diego 
and from Honolulu to Salt Lake City, and 
even beyond. Protesting members of 
mid-western organizations even submitted 
a proposal that the ASA define the territo- 
rial limits for each regional association, 
overlooking the obvious fact that these 
latter are completely independent organ- 
izations. ; 
There were other interesting ways in 


which intensity of feeling showed itself in 


irrational ways, showing how human good 
scholars can be. ? 

During my editorship of the ASR the 
president of SSSP sent in a proposed con- 
stitution for that organization, requesting 
that it be published in the ASR. Since the 
Review never had a policy of printing con- 
stitutions of other societies (or even that 
of the ASA!), the paper was returned. My 
reward was a denunciation in a Council 
meeting and a further drubbing in a letter 
to the president of ASA, with copies to 
various other leading sociologists. 

Even more absurd was a request from 
P. A. Sorokin, who demanded that I pub- 
lish a statement accusing Talcott Parsons 
of plagiarism from Sorokin’s works. This 
was not the product of a reasonable mind; 
his principal argument was that Parsons 
had based a theory on the three elements 
of society, culture, and personality—an 
idea that was clearly in the public domain. 
On receiving a rejection, Sorokin re- 
sponded with an angry letter, threatening 


- 
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to publish the statement elsewhere and to 
add that it had been refused by me, Editor 
of ASR. I terminated the correspondence 
by writing that if he did, he should add 
that the Editor had submitted the state- 
ment to every associate editor and that 
each one had recommended against 
printing it. I never learned if he attempted 
to publish it elsewhere. 

Sometimes scholarly rivalry corrupts 
reason. New directions of research inter- 
est have so distressed some sociologists 
that they look for means of obstructing 
them. On one such occasion a veteran of 
the ASA was asked how this could be 
-accomplished. The old man smiled and 
simply quoted his favorite Biblical sage, 
Gamaliel, who had been asked a similar 
- question. He answered, “And now I say 
unto you, Refrain from these men, and let 
them alone; for if this counsel or this work 
be of men, it will-come to naught; but if it 
be of God, ye cannot overthrow it...” 
` (Acts 6:38-39). . 

Such incidents as the above are, of 


course, trivial in comparison with the 
achievement of workers in sociology. 
Over the years we have steadily gained in 
knowledge and in the respect by other sci- 
entists and by the general public. Our 
old-timers remember serving at the bot- 
tom of the prestige scale in universities, 
and enduring scoffs from members of 
other disciplines, as well as being asked 
by strangers such questions as “Sociol- 
ogy, whaťs that? Socialism?’ One mea- 
sure of our progress is the listing of 
sociologists in the World Who’s Who In 
Science, and others are the recognition of 
the discipline by the National Science 
Foundation and by the National Academy 
of Sciences. It would seem that if 
sociologists and their national organiza- 
tion, ASA, hold to the course that has 
been so rewarding up to the present, al- 
ways trying to steer clear of domination 
by doctrine while encouraging the devel- 
opment and use of objective methods 
along with rational theory, this success 
could flourish. 


THE ASA IN 1961-1962: BRINGING IN MANAGERIAL SKILLS* 


ROBERT O. CARLSON* 
Adelphi University 


EXECUTIVE OFFICER, 1961-1962 
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The first Executive Officer of the 
American Sociological Association was 
Professor Mitilda White Riley who served 
with professional dedication and a sen- 
sitivity to the changing needs of its mem- 
bers from 1949 through 1960. These were 
formative years in shaping the organ- 
izational structure of the Association and 
in responding to the bewildering array of 
new services required by its rapidly 
` growing membership. Dr. Riley, almost 
working as a committee of one, was re- 
sponsible for the astonishing increase in 


* Address correspondence to: Robert O. Carlson, 
Dean; Schools of Business; Adelphi University; 
Garden City, Long Island NY 11530. 


the membership of the Association over 
those years. 

When Professor Riley elected to relin- 
quish her post in 1960, it was filled on an 
interim basis by Professor Robert 
Bierstedt of New York University. At that 
time, the NYU Washington Square cam- 
pus served as the administrative head- 
quarters for the Association. He served 
the Society with devotion from late 1960 
through August 1961. During his tenure 
the Council of the Association designated 
as his Administrative Officer a fellow 
sociologist at New York University, Pro- 
fessor Janice H. Hopper. 

Sometime during the Summer and Fall 
of 1961, I had a number of conversations 
with members of a Search Committee in- 
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cluding Professors Mitilda and Jack Riley, 
the late Professor Talcott Parsons (Sec- 
retary of the Association) and the late 
Professor Paul F. Lazarsfeld, President- 
elect of the American Sociological Asso- 
ciation for 1962. These conversations 
dealt with the possibility that I might as- 
sume a part-time, unpaid position as 
Executive Officer of the Association and 
work closely with the President-elect, the 
Council of the Association, and the Ad- 
ministrative Officer, Dr. Hopper. Some- 
time in the late Summer and early Fall of 
-1961 we came to a general agreement that 
I would undertake this assignment on a 
one year trial basis contingent upon ap- 
proval of this job concept by the full 
membership of the Council of the Ameri- 
can Sociological Association. 

My notification that the Council had 
approved my designation as a part-time, 
unpaid Executive Officer and ex-officio 
member of the Council came in the most 
exotic of settings. At that time, I was a 
full-time executive of Standard Oil Com- 
pany (N.J.) (now EXXON) and was on a 
field trip in the oil-producing province of 
Khusestan, in southern Iran. On a par- 
ticularly hot October s day in 1961, I had 
been visiting our oil production sites in 
that province by helicopter and returned 
to our home base of Ahwaz to learn that 
there was an urgent telephone call from 
the Oil Consortium’s headquarters office 
in Tehran. I contacted our Tehran office 
by radio-telephone to learn that they, in 
turn, had received a cable inviting me to 
accept the position of Executive Officer of 
the American Sociological Association 
effective immediately. I cabled back my 
acceptance and there then followed a most 
interesting year that I still remember with 
fondness as well as a few personal regrets. 

Memory is at best an elusive research 
tool and many of the important persons 
who were party to this appointment have 
died. Thus I must emphasize that my ac- 
count of my stewardship as Executive Of- 
ficer is based upon as much objectivity 
and completeness as retrospective 
thought can give me after these twenty 
years. Essentially, the objective in my ap- 
pointment was to bring “a management 
consultant from industry” and a certified 
sociologist (Ph.D. from Columbia 


University—Robert K. Merton and Paul 
F. Lazarsfeld, thesis advisors) who might 
help with the growing pains of adminis- 
tering a fast growing and diverse profes- 
sional society. 

My full-time employment was as a 
senior executive with EXXON Corpora- 
tion (as it is known today) dealing with 
political and economic problems associ- 
ated with our operations in the Middle 
East, North Africa, the Far East, and 
Western Europe. In theory, the manage- 
rial skills required in the performance of 
these corporate duties were thought to be 
transferrable to working out guidelines 
and long-range planning for the growth of 
the American Sociological Association. 
This concept had intellectual merit and I 
would like to believe that some of the re- 
sults were a justification of the faith of 
those who asked me to take on this part- 
time job. 

After I became acquainted with the 
day-to-day administrative needs of the 
Society, it was clear to me that our head- 
quarters office was woefully understaffed 
in terms of professional support personnel 
and budget. Dr. Janice Hopper never fully 
received the well-deserved recognition 
from her colleagues in the Association for 
the dedicated work and overtime that she 
gave to serving the immediate and the 
long-range needs of members of the Asso- 
ciation during this period of its inordinate 
growth and change. 

The Executive Offices of the Society 
were at the Washington Square Campus of 
New York University. However, inas- 
much as the President of the Society for 
1962 was Paul E. Lazarsfeld, both Paul, 
Janice, and I thought that it would be 
useful to provide Dr. Hopper with a part- 
time office at the old Bureau of Applied 
Social Research building on the Columbia 
University Campus. In retrospect, this 
decision probably was a mistake for it 
tended to confuse her institutional iden- 
tification in the minds of many members 
since sometimes they reached her at her 
Washington Square office and other times 
at her Columbia University office. 

Already in the early part of 1961, there 
were strong efforts within the Council, 
and the membership at large, to consider 
the merits of moving the entire headquar- 
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ters operation of the Association from 
New York City to Washington, D. C. The 
rationale for this move was sound. Other 
comparable professional academic associ- 
ations already had begun to recognize that 
federal government research funding and 
related: legislation would play an impor- 
tant role in the growth of professional ac- 
ademic societies in the decades ahead. 
The Association needed a listening post in 
our nation’s capital as well as a forum 
from which it could represent the various 
regional and specialized professional 
interests of its members. Moreover, it was 
apparent that the various regional 
sociological societies that made up the 
membership of the American Sociological 

Association needed the kind of clearing- 

house to coordinate their activities and 

annual regional meetings that only Wash- 
ington, D. C., could offer. 

In addition, there was growing evidence 
of a feeling among some members of the 
Association that its governance was per- 
ceived as being too closely associated 
. With certain universities representing “the 
Eastern Establishment.” Whether this 
perception did, in fact, obtain and whether 
it resulted in a bias in making ap- 
pointments to important committees of 
the Association is an academic point 
today. Paul Lazarsfeld, Talcott Parsons, 
Mitilda and Jack Riley, and I, in various 
conversations regarding the organ- 
izational needs of the Association, recog- 
nized that a move of headquarters opera- 
tions to Washington, D. C., was inevitable 
and desirable. 

-~ During much of 1962, I found myself 
reporting to meetings of the Council of our 
Association the need for a larger, full-time 
professional staff and a more, adequately 
funded budget: for headquarters opera- 
tions. I don’t recall any substantial oppo- 
sition to these recommendations, but 
there was an honest concern about “where 
will we find the money.” Moreover, the 
sheer logistical headaches associated with 
implementing these recommendations and 
the proposed move to Washington, D. C., 
were apparent to all Council members. 
After serving over nine months of my term 
as a part-time Executive Officer, it was 
clear to me that the job of Executive Of- 
ficer could no longer be justified as a 
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part-time, unpaid position in view of the 
growing size and diverse needs of our 
membership. In retrospect, I have real 
personal regret that I probably did not 
give the day-to-day supportive counsel to 
Dr. Hopper that she deserved in carrying 
out her duties as Administrative Officer of 
the Society. 

Together we tried to devise more effec- 
tive lines of organizational structure to in- 
sure that our headquarters office main- 
tained timely and systematic liaison with 
the regional sociological societies and the 
specialized sections that provided the 
backbone of our membership. I recall, 
too, that in the interest of increasing our 
income we spent considerable time in 
trying to devise ways of increasing adver- 
tising revenues from the publications 
sponsored by the American Sociological . 
Association. While these discussions were 
well-intended and met with limited suc- 
cess, the plain fact of the matter became 
apparent to all of us in Headquarters that 
our basic income was, and would continue 
to be, derived from dues paid by members 
of the Association. Even at that time we 
considered the merits of some graduated 
scale of dues based upon the earnings of 
members at various stages of their profes- 
sional growth. 

By mid-1962, I was persuaded that it 
was a disservice to the ‘Association to in- 
dulge in the fantasy that a part-time 
Executive Officer truly could serve the 
needs of the Association. In discussions 
with Talcott Parsons, Paul Lazarsfeld, the 
Rileys, and Janice Hopper, as well as 
members of the Council, I urged that con- 
sideration be given to creating a full-time, 
paid position of Executive Officer for the 
Association. This recommendation met 
with general concurrence from the Coun- 
cil although implementation of it was de- 
layed until such time as the American 
Sociological Association actually moved 
its headquarters from New York to a per- 
manent home in Washington, D. C. 

In the twenty years that have passed 
since I served as Executive Officer of the 
Association, I have seen the Society grow 
and mature in its administrative sophisti- 
cation and the scope of services it offers to 
its members. Clearly, the move to Wash- 
ington and the creation of the position of a 
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full-time Executive Officer.with an ade- 
quate full-time professional staff have 
been validated by the growth and aca- 
demic stature achieved by the Association 
in the last two decades. 

The editor of TAS, in inviting me to 
make this retrospective review of my brief 
tenure as Executive Officer of the Associ- 
ation, also invited all of us who had served 
as former Executive Officers to address 
ourselves to new areas in which we be- 
lieve the Association might direct its ac- 
tivities. As a dean of a growing School of 
Business Administration and School of 
Banking and Money Management, I am 
particularly mindful of the extent to which 
our undergraduate and graduate programs 
of study call upon the writings of social 
scientists in discussions of managerial 
theory and practice. I am struck, how- 
ever, in reviewing the reading lists and the 
syllabi of the management courses that we 
offer our students, with the time lag that is 
evident in the sociological studies and new 
theoretical concepts that our students of 
business and management are receiving in 
traditional courses in management theory 
and organizational behavior. Many of the 
text books and supplemental readings 
produced by leading scholars of manage- 
ment and the management sciences do not 
_ include reference to recent research find- 
ings and theoretical concepts that 
sociologists, psychologists, and social 
psychologists are currently giving top 
priority. 

I suggest that there is real merit in en- 
couraging a more formal exchange of 
ideas and research findings via seminars 
and workshops between faculty from 
traditional departments of sociology and 
social psychology and faculty teaching 
management theory and organizational 
behavior in schools of business. Some- 
thing important is lost when the basic 
findings of major writers in one discipline 
(for example, sociology) are interpreted in 
a second-hand fashion by leading scholars 
in the field of management theory writing 


for the specialized interests of their stu- 
dents in school of business and manage- 
ment. 

I am not suggesting that the traditional 
courses offered by sociology or social 
psychology departments be transferred 
lock, stock, and barrel into the curricula 
of traditional schools of business. Neither 
party would be happy or comfortable with 
such an arrangement. On the other hand 
there are many university campuses at 
which the faculty of schools of business 
operate in splendid isolation from the re- 
search activities and theoretical interests 
of their social science colleagues. The 
special irony of this parochial situation is 
that each academic constituency is com- 
mitted to developing better research tools 
for understanding the behavior of people 
in all of the environments in wich they 
live and interact. 

As a first bureaucratic step in maot 
a dialogue between sociologists and the 
teachers of management in schools of 
business, I suggest that consideration be 
given to the creation of a liaison commit- 
tee between the American Sociological 
Association and the American Associa- 
tion of Collegiate Schools of Business to 
discuss this problem and the possible pos- 
itive results that might be forthcoming 
from a more formal exchange between 
these two academic communities. 

It is my conviction that there is a time 
lag of between five to ten years between 
the leading edge of current sociological 
research and theory (as it is reported in 
our professional journals) and the time 
these findings are incorporated into text 
books on management theory and organ- 
izational behavior used in most business 
schools today. Surely it is worth making 
an effort to find ways of reducing this time 
lag between the significant publications of 
the members of the American Sociological 
Association and use of these materials and 
case studies in related curricula areas of- 
fered by schools of business and manage- 
ment. 


CAN THE DISCIPLINE SURVIVE ITS PRACTITIONERS?* 


WILBERT E. MOORE 
University of Denver 


PRESIDENT, 1966 
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Some years ago a senior colleague, a 
political scientist, at Princeton University, 
commented that disciplinary associations, 
at least in the social sciences, seemed to 
fail most notably in their own areas of 
professed excellence. The political scien- 
tists could not solve problems of constitu- 
tion and political structure, the historians 
had grossly deficient archival records, the 
geographers could not decide where to 
meet, the economists required university 
subsidies for their journal (and the sub- 
disciplinary American Finance Associa- 
tion was running a deficit), the sociol- 
ogists could not manage problems of com- 
plex organization, the psychologists could 
not understand one another, and the an- 
thropologists had vainly sought a com- 
mon culture. 

Though offered with the suitable cyni- 
cism that those of us of advanced age be- 
lieve we have earned the right to voice, 
the playful comment has a close enough 
approximation to the truth to provoke 
some invited ruminations—mercifully 
brief—on the 75th anniversary of the 
American Sociological Association. Is the 
discipline (and its largest national associ- 
ation) sufficiently disorganized to predict 
its demise, or can it survive, untidily, in an 
untidy world? 


Polarization or Fragmentation? 


. At the 1978 Ninth World Congress of 
Sociology in Uppsala, Sweden, I had an 
extremely gloomy dinner conversation 
with a former student and colleague, who 
(despite these handicaps) has become a 
highly respected sociologist. My small 
contribution to the gloom arose only from 
the customary chaos of world sociological 
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congresses, including the extremely mod- 
est predictability of actual papers and 
events from the printed program and the 
arrogant incompetence of the local ar- 
rangements staff. My friend’s pessimism 
was more extensive. He had been con- 
templating the state of our discipline in 
Great Britain and Western Europe, and 
had become convinced that sociology was 
faced by increasing polarization between 
Marxists and non-Marxists. (That could 
scarcely be a confrontation between radi- 
cals and conservatives, as nothing could 
be more conservative than the stubborn 
adherence to dogma displayed by latter- 
day Marxists, and few non-Marxists 
would defend any contemporary society 
as either unblemished or immutable.) I 
shared my friend’s despondency about the 
state of the sociological art in Europe, as I 
shared his sense that a kind of neo- 
Marxist orthodoxy was increasingly a 
criterion of professional placement and 
recognition. Now, among sociologists, 
only a fool would fail to attend to social 
conflict, the dialectical character of many 
social processes, and the fact that part of 
the divisiveness in contemporary societies 
is rooted in competing and conflicting 
economic interests. But equally, only a 
fool can take seriously historical mate- 
rialism, the labor theory of value, inevita- 
ble class polarization in so-called 
capitalist economies, or neglect the reality 
of religious and ethnic conflict, and forget 
Marx’s own admonition about the rela- 
tivity of historical circumstances. 
Despite a considerable number of vul- 
gar Marxists and sophisticated neo- 
Marxists among card-carrying American 
sociologists, I cannot foresee any way that 
American practitioners could be polarized 
on that dimension, since only a small 
fraction of them are concerned with such 
doctrinal matters. My sense of the course 
of American sociology for the last several 
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decades is not that of ideological polariza- 
tion but rather of ideological and substan- 
tive fragmentation. Were it not for the 
American Sociological Association, which 
indulgently (or impartialistically?) extends 
its protective custody over an increasingly 
heterogeneous agglomoration of in- 
tellectual interests and ideological orien- 
tations, and the departments of sociology 
that fearfully abandon mere scholarly 
standards for faculty recruitment in order 
to accommodate diversity, any re- 
semblance to a central disciplinary iden- 
tification would be difficult to detect. The 
identification becomes limited to organ- 
izational memberships, with scant regard 
to a shared body of knowledge. 


Specialization, Vulgarization, Populism 


Sociology is not alone in facing a prolif- 
eration of specialties internal to the 
claimed intellectual territory (if those 
boundaries can be drawn) as well as at the 
frontiers with other settlements. Now 
specialization (increasing differentiation) 
is not some sort of evolutionary universal, 
to be taken as a natural law. Rather, it is 
normally a joint consequence of increas- 
ing size, making specialization possible, 
and cumulative growth in relevant knowl- 
edge, making specialization necessary. 
The increasing numbers of formally cer- 
tified sociologists (and, for a time, of col- 
lege and university positions to employ 
them) was especially marked beginning 
with the mid-1960s, when the ex- 
ceptionally large post-war harvests of 
babies were starting to enter colleges. A 
great many of these recruits to the disci- 
pline, whether well or poorly trained, as- 
siduously added their intellectual output 
to that of their predecessors to create a 
“literature explosion,” which shows scant 
signs of abating, but perhaps some signs of 
not escalating exponentially. I carefully 
write “literature explosion” rather than 
“knowledge,” as of course a substantial 
but not carefully measured proportion of 
the published writing comprises trivia, 
error, and redundancy. It is a situation 
where no one can literally “keep up with 
the literature” across all specialties, to say 
nothing of maintaining normal teaching 
schedules and “collectivity duties” or ad- 


ding immodestly to the spate of published 
words. Even one of the older or newer 
specialties, if neglected for a few years, 
may be extremely difficult to claim again 
conscientiously as one’s own. 

For those of us whose professional ex- 
istence antedates the deluge (and are thus 
antediluvian), we barely manage to keep 
up with a perhaps dwindling set of already 
established areas of competence, being, if 
we are honest, also thankful for tenure. 
But what of the young? Since time, 
money, and patience are less than infinite, 
they (students) and we (professors) must 
settle for training in a diminishing fraction 
of what is available to learn. Under these 
circumstances there is a strong temptation 
to indulge in the “quick fix:” immediate 
specialization to the neglect of whatever 
common intellectual core that justifies 
disciplinary identification and provides a 
rationale for claimed sovereignty over 
part of the intellectual landscape. Of 
course specialization threatens the cohe- 
sive integrity of all knowledge-based dis- 
ciplines and professions. What provides 
one principal source of commonality 
among mature proponents and practition- 
ers is the “fellowship of past suffering” 
represented by a common training prior to 
specialization. If that is by-passed on 
grounds of efficiency, nominal adherents 
of a common discipline would find no 
arena of discourse that would distinguish 
their encounters from those with the laity. 
It is my impression that this is, with in- 
creasing frequency, characteristic of the 
current state of American sociology. (If 
my dinner companion in Uppsala were 
dedicated to his depression, he could 
argue that ideology, particularly a vul- 
garized one requiring no deep study, 
would provide at least an arena of dis- 
course, not available for intellectual dis- 
cussion among those lacking shared 
knowledge or intellectual orientations.) 

I believe that the disarray I perceive 
within American sociology owes much to 
a loss of unifying themes, interests, and 
shared theoretical orientations. Yet there 
are Other sources of discontent and disaf- 
fection, more nearly American in context 
and temporally prior to either the shadow 
of Marxist theology or the rampant spe- 
cialization that I have just discussed. 
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America is a remarkably non-deferential 
society, not only by comparison with the 
more ancient and long rank-ordered cul- 
tures of Europe and Asia, but also by 
comparison with the modern, nominally 
socialist countries. We are by no means an 
equalitarian society, but we uneasily wear 
conspicuous signs of inequality. In the 
years prior to and including my presi- 
dential year of 1966, when I was deeply 
involved in “governmental” affairs of the 
American Sociological Association, the 
natives were increasingly restless with re- 
spect to what came to be called the “East- 


ern establishment.” (Closely examined, | 


some members of that perceived estab- 
lishment professed their discipline in 
Chicago, Seattle, Berkeley, Los Angeles, 
but mainly otherwise not in the rest of the 
midlands, the south, the southwest, or the 
thinly populated mountain west.) There 
was undoubtedly some “old boy network” 
based in the prestigious private 
universities—the Ivy League—and places 
like California at Berkeley or Michigan at 
Ann Arbor that recruited their faculties 
from those universities, and a delay in 
recognition of the exemplary intellectual 
qualities of the burgeoning state universi- 
ties of the mid-west. That cultural lag has 
fortunately long since cured itself. 

However, in my visits to the various 
regional societies with the dual intent of 
selling a revamped constitutional 
structure for the association and pal- 
liating some of the wounds inflicted by 
unconscious arrogance on the part of the 
“establishment,” I came to realize that re- 
gionalism was partly a token of deeper 
resentment. Whether from poor luck, lack 
of ability and driving ambition, or cruel 
injustice, a great many sociologists who 
have achieved neither national recognition 
nor the working conditions and institu- 
tional setting that would have facilitated 
success, deeply resented the formal rec- 
ognition (and modest power) accorded the 
elect. Given the density of population 
along the Boston-Washington corridor, 
the large number of non-prestigious col- 
leges and universities (some of them very 
large), there were almost certainly more 
discontented and partially alienated 
sociologists in the east than in the noisier 
midwest or the subdued south. 


What regionalism in the first part of the 
1960s anticipated was a populist wave that 
came close to enshrining mediocrity as a 
moral virtue. No one, to my knowledge, 
suggested selecting elective officers, 
Council members, and elective commit- 
tees by lot (a truly egalitarian solution). 
Yet a far-reaching attempt was made, with 
some success, to politicize the Associa- 
tion on irrelevant issues such as American 
foreign policy, partially relevant issues 
such as the character of Federal funding, 
and strictly relevant issues such as the 
internal governance of the Association. 
Some of the reforms were no doubt over- 
due, and I cannot find it in my conscience 
to say that broadening the bases of par- 
ticipation and responsibility has damaged 
the quality of the Association's profes- 
sional activities. And, with a few ex- 
ceptions, we still nominate candidates and 
elect presidents who command in- 
tellectual respect and whose work stands 
somewhere near the central core of the 
discipline. Again with a few exceptions, at 
that exaited level at least we have per- 
sisted in the pattern of recognizing admir- 
able scholarly work, with a fortunate free- 
dom from partisan platforms and ideologi- 
cal stances. I should like to believe that 
the pattern will endure, but if we are in 
danger of losing our relatively shrinking 
commonality of knowledge, our bases for 
identifying what constitutes exceptional 
merit through ignorance concerning who 
is doing what, or if we think that distinc- 
tion (even if rewarded only by prestige 
and onerous responsibilities) is immoral, 
the future seems distinctly lacking in 
charm. 

The Association itself might endure for 
its convenience in booking hotels for 
meetings, its sponsorship of an array of 
specialized journals, and being the holding 
company for a variety of specialized 
caucuses, sub-disciplines, and committees 
for this and that. I suggest that it is peril- 
ously close to that now, and if specializa- 
tion and populism continue to erode 
commonality of both intellectual interests 
and the criteria of what constitutes merit, 
its activities will be singularly joyless and 
uninspiring. Hew can one celebrate un- 
known heroes? 
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The sensitivity of ASA in responding/ 
not responding to professional and disci- 
plinary needs is the subject which I will 
try to address from the vantage point of 
one whose membership in ASA spans a 
half-century. The themes that I would test 
as having been responded to/not re- 
sponded to can be subsumed under the 
subject of parochialism. 

Fifty years ago hotels in larger cities 
sometimes declined to host the then ASS 
annual meeting because profitable alco- 
holic sales would be too low. Former 
ministers, farmers and ministers sons 
abounded in the rank and file member- 
ship. While then as now many believed 
their professional activities would con- 
tribute to an improved quality of life, 
many more then believed with Max 
Webers protestants that they were help- 
ing to build the kingdom of God on earth. 
A quick comparison of the names in the 
ASS directories then and the ASA di- 
rectories now shows the decline in the 
proportion of males and WASPS. That 
ASS was so constituted reflected U.S. so- 
ciety itself. Its parochialism was that of 
mainstream U. S. A. This early 
parochialism yielded in time to the 
broadening effects of: a) sociological 
study, work, and travel abroad; b) the ex- 
panding literature-in-translation which 
gave easy access in English to important 
sociological works of foreigners; and c) 
personal contacts with foreign scholars 
who increasingly became a part of the fac- 
ulty and student population of American 
universities. 

ASA membership today reflects U. S. 
society itself and its parochialism again is 


that of mainstream U.S. A. If the younger - 


ASA members now were to role play life 
in the ASS of 50 years ago, they perhaps 
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would liken it to life in the Dull Mers 
Club as that organization is described by 
its founder and members: a new anti- 
mainstream group which abhors and 
avoids situations in which everyone is ex- 
pected to be interested in and knowledge- 
able about mainstream interests such as 
sensitivity training, disco roller skating, 
creative cooking for singles, couple seeks 
couple clubs, trips from the pill box, the 
political power of homosexuals, the new 
left, etc. (Zonana, 1980). If the ASS of the 
past, together with their contemporaries, 
avoided the fast, the foreign, and the fad- 
dish, it is equally true that the ASA of 
today together with their contemporaries, 
avoids what are perceived to be non- 
mainstream topics. An unpublished report 
I prepared from questionnaires voluntarily 
filled out by members at regional meetings 
of ASA the year I was president in 1967 
reveals that 35 percent of those respond- 
ing believed the field of sociology would 
be better off without the Rural Sociologi- 
cal Society and that it should be 
abolished. Responses to a sort of social 
distance scale show that sizeable propor- 
tions of American non-rural sociologists 
would not accept a rural sociologist in 
such status-roles as 1) office mate, 2) co- 
author of a book or monograph and 3) 
“chairman or head of your department or 
unit.” 

Although it is sometimes uncomfortable 
to work in a field where such rejections 
are commonplace, that is not the theme 
here. Whether such separatism means a 
significant loss to the discipline and 
whether the ASA can do anything about it 
are the main concerns. In my opinion the 
discipline does lose by the division within 
its ranks. I also think that ASA can take 
some measures to ameliorate this 
separatism. Both points are addressed in 
the following observations that largely are 
based on my own experiences because I 
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know them best. Although they can not 
speak for all of rural sociology, I know 
that they are not at all unusual. 

Some few venturesome non-rural 
sociologists occasionally break with main- 
stream sociology to “discover” rural 
sociology. For example Katz (1960:655) 
was startled to find that his own research 
bore a parallel to “the twenty-year-old 
tradition of research by rural sociologists 
on the acceptance of farm practices ... 


[while the two branches of inquiry] were: 


hardly aware of each others existence or 
of their possible relevance for each other.” 
As recounted by Loomis and Loomis 
(1967) few able rural sociologists would be 
uninformed of mainstream ASA sociol- 
ogy, but Katz is completely correct in im- 
puting to non-rural sociologists an un- 
awareness of rural sociologists work and 
its relevance to the larger social and 
sociological scene. How else to explain 
the hiatus in otherwise fairly comprehen- 
sive bibliographies as in the following in- 
stance? Some mainstream sociologists 
have rediscovered the importance of fam- 
ily life cycles and are publishing widely on 
the subject. Rural journals and agricul- 
tural experiment station outlets of 40 and 
50 years ago carry some of my own early 
research efforts on life cycles (1934, 1935) 
as well as the pioneering longitudinal fam- 
ily life cycle analysis done by Horace 
Hamilton and me (1936). (In contrast, 
most other studies were based on cross- 
`- sectional analysis.) Bibliographies in this 
‘recent spate of current literature cite the 
historic and landmark works with the ex- 
ception of those published in rural 
sources, even though that is where most 
of the action on this subject was taking 
place a half-century ago. 

More recently we have sent our ag- 
ricultural experiment station bulletin, 
Linkages of Mexico and the United States 
(cf. Loomis et al., 1966) to the various 
ASA journals and to some mainstream 
members. Our aim was to combine cross 
cultural analyses with our interest in 
exploring the processes of boundary 
maintenance and systemic linkage and the 
relation of these to social change. The 
anti-rural mind set of mainstream 
sociologists, I believe, has been the prin- 
cipal factor in the lack of interest that for 


the most part has greeted this substantial 
research effort. 

My assessment of ASA’s responsive- 
ness to rural and border research, includ- 
ing my own, could be faulty. It is based, 
however, on such incidents as the follow- 
ing. The Western Social Science Associa- 
tion in 1979 convened in joint session with 
the Association of Borderland Scholars, 
an interdisciplinary but heavily sociologi- 
cal group of specialists. Their common 
interest is borders: what goes on there, in 
what ways interaction at the border is 
different than elsewhere, and what contri- 
bution the study of borders can make to 
the advancement of social science. At the 
meeting's conclusion the outgoing presi- 
dent, Ellwyn Stoddard, and the incoming 
president, Richard Nostrand, promised 
the group to continue attempts to have the 
Social Science Research Council make 
border research problems a focus for one 
of the prestigeful SSRC committees. To 
my knowledge, despite sociological lead- 
ership in SSRC, nothing came of this re- 
quest. Several years earlier, and while a 
sociologist was president of SSRC, Julius 
Rivera, then chairperson of the Depart- 
ment of Sociology at the University -of 
Texas at El Paso, and I appealed person- 
ally to have the SSRC make border re- 
search and problems the focus of such a 
committee. Our petition summarized the 
importance of getting to know the 
dynamics of social interaction occurring at 
borders, of relevant problems in such cru- 
cial areas as the Middle East, Africa, Ire- 
land, and the U. S. Border regions. Noth- 
ing ever came of our request. My own 
experience in relation to studies of East- 
West relations in Berlin, joint ventures of 
East-West industrial companies in East- 
ern Europe, and especially in the U.S.- 
Mexican border region persuades me of 
a quintessence of interaction at borders 
that we have scarcely begun to explore. 
Besides their analytical promise, borders 
also teem with such practical concerns as 
border patrol, differential health care, 
public service delivery systems, 
transportation regulation, water use, and 
law enforcement. Only recently a rump 
session of interested academics at New 
Mexico State University, where I hold an 
adjunct professorship in sociology, met 
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with a visiting border specialist from 
Switzerland (a country with plenty of ex- 
perience with borders) who wished to see 
what U.S. academics on this border were 
doing with some of the universal border 
problems. The subject of borders clearly 
is one that will not remain unstudied. If 
organized sociology does not show more 
interest in national and other borders, the 
geographers, political scientists, 
economists, communication people, and 
others who have already moved in will 
preempt the area. 

Another arena being lost by mainstream 
sociology is that of the application and 
development of central place theory. The 
rural sociologist, Charles J. Galpin, today 
is credited by central place theorists, most 
of whom are geographers and/or 
economists, for pioneering the American 
efforts to work out an ideal typical system 
that logically relates higher and lower 
order localities to one another in hierar- 
chies focusing on numbers, sizes, activi- 
ties, and spatial distribution of places and 
associated regions. Rural sociologists 
have continued, through analysis of agen- 
cies providing service and consumers’ use 
of them, to test the ideal types or models 
as developed from central place theory 
(Loomis and Beegle, 1975:44—51). In the 
planning for the location of hospitals, 
churches, economic and other facilities in 
changing and developing societies and for 
the study of interaction on national and 
other borders the contribution of central 
place theory can be great—too great to 
allow the geographers and economists to 
preempt it. 

Confining sociological research and its 
dissemination to fragmented mainstream 
interests results for the discipline in curi- 
ous blind spots not suffered by other dis- 
ciplines or by sociology in other countries. 
The sociologist, Stoltzfus, writing with 
geographer Johnson, and Cramer (1978) 
develop the theme that the Amish and 
other Plain People have carried on suc- 
cessful agriculture for a long time with 
minimum use of fossil fuel based energy. 
Their adaptations are now worth studying. 
How many mainstream sociologists, even 
those specializing in ecology and energy, 
are familiar with that article or with the 
Hostetler et al. (1977) collection of writ- 


ings entitled “The Plain People?” In my 
own judgment any or all of the articles in 
this publication should have been candi- 
dates for publication in an ASA journal. In 
contrast is Loomis (1979) on a related 
theme, “A Farmhand’s Diary,” which 
portrays these people from an outsiders 
view, but makes no attempt to analyze the 
structures and processes of a sub-culture. 
Exploring the processes of boundary 
maintenance and systemic linkage as 
these are related to social change 
prompted my own interest in national and 
other borders (including those on the 
fringes of the settlements of the Plain 
People) and generated my interest in these 
people. But through that interest I have 
come to know and appreciate the great 
contributions to sociology made by a 
group of scholars who for the most part 
grew up among the Plain People. 

In summary the ASA should be more 
sensitive to the potential of research 
arenas that may advance knowledge even 
if these happen at the moment not to be of 
interest to mainstream society, non- 
sociologists as well as our colleagues. 
Specifically the ASA leadership should 
develop more effective linkages between 
ASA and all groups and individuals who 
are advancing sociological understanding. 
Among the many that should be more ef- 
fectively linked to the ASA are the Rural 
Sociological Society, the Association of 
Border Scholars, sociologists in the con- 
siderable number of colleges serving the 
Plain People, and any others who at this 
time fall outside of the range of popular 
mainstream interests. 
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The roots of sociology include nine- 
teenth century concerns with the social, 


economic, and political problems gener- 


ated by the industrial revolution and the 
accelerating pace of urbanization. These 
problems include extreme manifestations 
of hopeless poverty, degrading slums, 
hazardous health environments, high gen- 
eral and infant mortality, sweat-shop 
working conditions, abuse of female and 
child labor, social unrest, and political op- 
pression and corruption. Critics of the in- 
dustrial order, philanthropic and utopian 
efforts to deal with the acute problems, 
the emergence of Marxist socialism, and 
the literature of anarchism all combined to 
provide the reformist climate during the 
developmental period of sociology. 


Early recruits to sociology included, in > 


disproportionate numbers, advocates of 
social, economic, and political reform 
who viewed sociology as a means to the 
achievement of a better society rather 
than as a scientific discipline. In at least 
part of the. popular mind, including the 
mass media, sociology is still regarded as 
a form of social welfare advocacy rather 
than as a science. Moreover, to this very 
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day, some, but a shrinking number of 
sociologists, are more prominent as advo- 
cates of reform than as practitioners of 
social research. ) 

It may be declared at this 75th anniver- 
sary of the American Sociological Associ- 
ation that perception of sociology as a sci- 
ence is gaining in ascendency at an accel- 
erated rate, both among professional 
sociologists and in the popular mind. 
Furthermore, this perception has gained 
ground as the number of sociologists has 
increased and it has been strengthened by 
the exponential growth of research publi- 
cations in the expanded number of profes- 
sional journals and in proliferation of re- 
search monographs. Eminently satisfac- 
tory also is the fact that sociological re- 
search publications over the years have 
been characterized by increasingly 
“sophisticated and rigorous methodologies 
whether in quantitative or qualitative 
form. l 

It is not as necessary today as it was in 
1949 (Hauser, 1949) to make explicit the. 
role of science in respect to values-and to 
social, economic, and political goals and 
their implementation. But in celebration 
of this 75th anniversary, it is in order to | 
engage in some reminiscences—especially 
if one has reached emeritus status. Yet 
another reason. for repetition of the 
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themes I have stated a number of times in 
the past lies in the August 1980 issue of 
Footnotes, in the statements of ASA 
President Rossi and President-Elect 
Whyte. Rossi expresses concern about di- 
versity in sociology and the inability of the 
ASA “to speak authoritatively on most 
substantive issues?” and President-Elect 
Whyte suggests a reorientation in the di- 
rection of sociological research that would 
not only advance science but “also 
strengthen the capacity of sociologists to 
discover the solutions to human prob- 
lems.” Rossi also makes a plea for more 
applied research as a way to ameliorate 
the dangers of existent sociological diver- 
sity and his perceived decline in the status 
of the discipline. 

My observation that sociology has, over 
the past 75 years, become more a science 
than an advocate of social reform is based 
on what sociologists are doing—more pre- 
cisely, publishing—than on what they are 
saying at meetings devoted to discussing 
what sociology is or should be. In marking 
its 75th anniversary, the membership of 
the American Sociological Association 
can claim to have moved closer to Max 
Weber's conception of “Science as a Vo- 
cation” (Weber, 1946) than was the case at 
the founding of the Association. Weber 
recognized that science as an endeavor 
could produce only existential and in- 
strumental judgments, not value judg- 
ments. Moreover, Weber, in considering 
the role of the scientist in a classroom, 
held that it was the task of the faculty 
member to illuminate rather than to 
exhort, to analyze rather than to pre- 
scribe, to delineate problems rather than 
to attempt to solve them. 

Sociology as a science is not to be con- 
fused with social engineering. The latter 
has as its objective the solution of social 
problems, including what President-Elect 
Whyte refers to as “social inventions.” As 
a science, sociology has as its objective 
the funding of knowledge with the goal of 
all science of achieving predictability and 
explanation through research. Research 
can be either “basic” or “applied.” The 
difference between basic research and 
applied research does not involve any 
difference in the objectives, theory, meth- 
odology, or product. It is applied research 


if it happens to be focused on a problem 
confronting an action agency engaged in 
social engineering. The role of the 
sociologist as scientist is identical in either 
type of research—to expand the frontiers 
of knowledge. The product of either type 
of research may be useful in problem so- 
lution. Applied research, since it is ad- 
dressed to a perceived action program 
problem, may be more immediately re- 
lated to problem solution. But this does 
not change the role of the sociologist as a 
scientist. The sociologist, engaged in 
either type of research, is not a social en- 
gineer. Moreover, given the restricted 
framework of sociology, as holds for each 
of the social sciences, the product of 
either applied or basic sociological re- 
search is not likely to provide all the 
knowledge needed for problem solution. 
Problems characteristically do not neces- 
sarily parallel social science disciplinary 
boundaries. This is becoming increasingly 
apparent in respect to what are viewed as 
“economic problems” that the knowledge 
of economics alone is inadequate to re- 
solve. Certainly this has become clear in 
economists’ efforts to become social en- 
gineers in dealing with economic devel- 
opment in the less developed countries or 
with “stagflation.” 

The distinction between the scientist 
and the engineer has been quite evident in 
the realm of the physical and the biologi- 
cal sciences. It still is quite blurred in the 
realm of the social sciences. There is no 
ambiguity in the distinction between a 
physicist and an electronics engineer or a 
biologist and a surgeon. But there is con- 
siderable ambiguity in the role of the 
sociologist as a scientist and as a consul- 
tant, for example, in crime-prevention 
programs. In the realm of the social, social 
engineers have yet to emerge with sepa- 
rate identities to parallel engineers who 
apply the knowledge provided by physical 
and biological scientists, respectively. In 
consequence, social scientists, including 
sociologists, often are called upon to play 
both roles, that of the scientist and that of 
the social engineer. It is for this reason 
that it is especially incumbent on a social 
scientist carefully to distinguish between 
these quite different roles and to recognize 
that value judgments made as a social en- 
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gineer are not the product of scientific en- 
deavors even though they may be in part 
based upon them. That is, existential and 
instrumental judgments derived from 
sociological research may play a part in 
the choice of the values or goals espoused 
by the sociologist in the role of social en- 
gineer; but the values or goals are not a 
product of the methods of science. 

All this does not mean that the 
sociologist must remain a social, eco- 
nomic, or politically neutered person. The 
sociologist is not a scientist in all roles. 
When called upon to serve as a social en- 
gineer, the sociologist is required to adopt 
value judgments and to decide upon goals. 
But this is not the only realm in which the 
sociologist explicitly identifies with values 
and goals. The sociologist is also a citizen, 
a husband or wife, a father or mother 
among multiple roles. And in all roles 
other than that of scientist, the 
sociologist, of course, is obliged to make 
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value judgments and to act upon them. 
But sociologists delude themselves as well 
as others if they hold that their value 
judgments are the product of scientific en- 
deavors. 

I predict that the trend towards Weber s 
conception of science as a vocation will 
continue’ and that by the Centennial An- 
niversary of the American Sociological 
Association, the concerns of the Associ- 
ation’s President and President-Elect will 
be quite different. 
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SEVENTY-FIVE YEARS OF IT* 
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When the Editor invited me to contrib- 
ute to this issue of The American 
Sociologist, commemorating the Diamond 
Jubilee of organized sociology in the 
United States, my first thought was to re- 
view my credentials for such a task. I first 
joined the American Sociological Society 
(ASS), as it was then named, in 1946. For 
almost 20 years thereafter I, like most 
members, paid little attention to the or- 
ganizational aspects of sociology. I paid 
my dues, received the American 
Sociological Review, voted for officers 
(sometimes), and attended the Annual 


* With apologies to E. A. Ross, who titled his 
autobiography Seventy Years of It, and who was 
elected twice as President of the American 
Sociological Association. [Address communication 
to: Edmund H. Volkart, Department of Sociology, 
University of Hawaii at Manoa, Honolulu HI 96822. ] 


Meetings. After I had acquired a modest 
reputation in the field, I often was asked 
to organize and chair sessions at the 
meetings, but that was about it. Certainly 
I was not an “active” person in either the 
political or organizational affairs of the 
ASS. 

Then, in 1965, through a variety of cir- 
cumstances I will not detail here, I be- 
came the second full-time, salaried 
Executive Officer of the now renamed 
American Sociological Association 
(ASA), with offices in Washington, D. C. 
This lasted until 1970, the longest term in 
that office, I believe, since it was estab- 
lished in 1963. Also, I will not dwell on the 
experiences in office (“They were the best 
of years, they were the worst of years,” to 
paraphrase - Dickens), for that would re- 
quire a much different, and much longer 
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paper than is possible here. So much for 
credentials. 

Next, I examined the list of possible 
topics suggested by the Editor, so that 
some focus could be achieved. Two of 
them seemed particularly relevant to my 
own experience and knowledge: (1) 
“provide insight into the development of 
ASA as we now know it;” and (2) “assess 
particular ways that ASA (responds/does 
not respond) to professional and discipli- 
nary needs.” In my judgment the two are 
highly interrelated; they also require some 
historical perspective which I hope to 
study. 

In retrospect it seems highly improbable 
that an organization of American 
sociologists could have happened at all, 
and that it could have lasted for 75 years. 
But it did happen, and despite a variety of 


internal dissensions and struggles over the . 


years it has survived through a series of 
personal and organizational adaptations. 

In 1905 a small group of strong-willed, 
somewhat antagonistic sociologists 
banded together to form the ASS. For 
example, Lester Frank Ward (who would 
be the first President) was openly critical 
of the views of William Graham Sumner 
on economic and political affairs (Folk- 
ways had not yet been published). The 
hostility was so deep that more than 30 
years later, Sumner’s disciple, A. G. Kel- 
ler, was remarking that as a sociologist, 
Ward was a good paleobotanist—referring 
to Ward’s primary government career be- 
fore appointment in sociology at Brown 
University. It also is reported that Albion 
W. Small was “shocked” when Sumner s 
name was proposed as President of the 
ASS (he was elected in 1907), and later 
Small wrote that Sumner was not “within 
my field of vision as even nominally a 
sociologist.” Legend, if not history, has it 
that the site of the 1905 meeting, Balti- 
more, Maryland, was chosen because it 
was “neutral territory,” i.e., to prevent the 
founding of the Society from being con- 
taminated by identification with any spe- 
cific university or school of thought. So, 
the ASS was born in the midst of interper- 
sonal dissension and intellectual 
differences—-but the founders seemed 
willing to put aside such matters in the 
interest of a larger cause. 


The seeds of further dissension were 
sown when the American Journal of 
Sociology, published at the University of 
Chicago, was selected to be the official 
publication of ASS. Small, by virtue of 
editorship of the AJS, and his work on 
ASS committees, became a dominant in- 
fluence; later, Herbert Blumer, then at 
Chicago, spent some years as Secretary- 
Treasurer. Perception of undue influence 
by one department on ASS affairs began 
to spread, coming to a head in the early 
and mid 1930s when, after several years of 
skirmishing, ASS members voted to es- 
tablish its own journal, the American 
Sociological Review. It began publication 
in 1936. (The details of this battle are ad- 
mirably recorded by Professor Lenger- 
mann, 1979.)! 

For some years after World War II, in- 
tellectual and scientific controversies 
seem to have dominated the scene. It was 
a time when the ascendance of Parsonian 
theory was being challenged from two di- 
rections: by the large-scale, empirical, 
quantitative orientation of people like 
Professor Samuel A. Stouffer on one 
hand, and by the newly emerging orienta- 
tion of symbolic interactionism, led by 
Professor Herbert Blumer, on the other. 
How many of the annual meetings during 
the late 1940s and early 1950s were en- 
livened by the tart exchanges between 
Parsonians, quantitative specialists, and 
those representing the “third force” of 
symbolic interactionism! It was a period 
of intellectual ferment, concerned primar- 
ily with the nature of sociological science, 
its theoretical and methodological emph- 
ases, and its basic assumptions and goals. 
Even so, persons of different persuasions 


1 Recent issues of Footnotes have contained some 
brief articles on the history of ASA. Useful as they 
are, more needs to be done, I think. Since the ASA is 
obtaining outside support for various enterprises, I 
suggest that funds be sought from NEH, ACLS, or 
SSRC to commission some scholar to write a defi- 
nitive history of organized sociology in the United 
States. The publication also should include pictures 
and brief biographical sketches of Presidents of ASS 
and ASA, editors of the major journals of ASA, and 
the ASA Constitution. Published in loose-leaf for- 
mat, it could be updated periodically, and if modestly 
priced, many members, I believe, would purchase it 
as an addition to their professional library. 
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joined hands in attempting, unsuc- 
cessfully, to have sociology included in 
the original legislation establishing the 
National Science Foundation. 

Then, in the late 1950s and the 1960s— 
and into the 1970s—a variety of new 
forces, internal’ and external, appeared 
that would alter decisively, I think, the future 
course and structure of organized sociol- 
ogy in the United States. As a new, and 
numerous, generation of young 
sociologists became active members of 
the ASS, there was a growing concern 
with the role of sociology in the study and 
solution of social problems. Not that this 
_was an entirely new development—after 

all, many sociologists had evidenced that 
_ concern over the years—but now it took 
on an organizational focus, as opposed to 
individual interests. 

_ One index was the debate for several 
years about changing the name from the 
American Sociological Society to the 
American Sociological Association. The 
idea seemed to be (if I recall correctly) the 
the word “Society” was too constraining, 
-connoting only a concern with the science 
of sociology; whereas the word “ Associa- 
tion” suggested a broader mission includ- 
ing organized participation in matters of 
social and public policy. In any event, the 
change was made, converting the “asses” 
into the “asas,” in Everett Hughes’s re- 
marks at the time, and the doors at least 
were partially opened to greater ideologi- 
cal involvement of the ASA than had pre- 
viously occurred. Perhaps this move was 
spurred by the fact that earlier a number 
of members, disenchanted with the “sci- 
entific” content of the ASR and the gen- 
eral policies of ASA, formed an indepen- 
dent Society for the Study of Social Issues 
(thus reversing the terminology) and es- 
tablished the Journal of Social Issues. Fi- 
nally, a number of members began to sus- 
pect again.that a small group of “insiders” 
was trying to control the machinery of 
ASA in such a way as to favor the elec- 
tion, or selection, of favorites to key posi- 
tions, e.g., the Presidency, membership 
on the Council, Editors of journals. Be- 
fore long, in response to such internal 
pressures, ballots for elective office in- 
cluded the opportunity for write-in nomi- 
nations (a mechanism that resulted in the 
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election to President of such persons as 
Donald Young, Pitirim Sorokin, and 
Alfred M. Lee) and the procedures for 
appointive positions also were “opened” 
for wider participation. | 

During the 1960s and into the early 
1970s, a new series of internal pressures 
arose within the membership of ASA, 


-partly, if not wholly, the result of external 


events: the growing opposition to the 
Vietnam war; the passage of civil rights 
legislation, and a rising concern with the 
fate of minorities and women in a demo- 
cratic society; new questions about aca- 
demic freedom and the ethics of 
sociologists who seemed to be selling their 
expertise to any bidder. Feelings ran high; 
various caucuses requested time and 
space at the Annual Meetings to forge res- 


‘ olutions to be presented at the business ` 


meetings; the business meetings them- 
selves moved from poorly attended, ` 
rather ritualistic exercises to crowded 
rooms and extended agendas. One year in 
the late 1960s, tensions were so high at the 
Annual Meeting, that a group of volun- 
teers provided a bodyguard for the Presi- 
dent of ASA, whisking him along the back: 
corridors and elevators of the hotel so as 
to avoid a confrontation. Even the site of 
the Presidential address that year had to 
be moved, when the scheduled room was 
“occupied” by a group of dissidents. It 
was a time of conflict, unmatched in in- 
tensity so far as I know in any previous 
period of organized sociology. 

Why the ASA itself became such a focal 
point of discontent is still unclear. Apart 
from a contract with the National Science 
Foundation to try to improve the teaching 
of sociology in secondary schools, the 
ASA had no connection with gov-. 
ernmental policies or controversial re- 
search, e.g., the ill-fated Camelot Project; 
it had little if any political clout. I can only 
speculate that there always has been a 
Significant split among American 
sociologists (dating perhaps from the very 
founding of ASS), between those who 
view sociology as a vehicle of social 
change and public policy; and those who 
view sociology as a discipline that aspires 
to be a “value free” science. The many 
converging external events of the 1960s 
simply exacerbated these long term di- 
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visions, with the result that the Annual 
Meetings of the ASA, and its governing 
body, became the most immediate, 
visible, and available forum. 

In any event, the ASA survived the 
turmoil of the times, primarily because of 
the patient, sympathetic efforts of the 
Council. While some of the more extreme 
caucus resolutions were rejected by the 


Council, many others were acted upon,’ 


particularly by expanding the number of 
ASA committees that would be concerned 
with the issues raised. That is why one 
now sees such committees as those on 
Freedom of Research and Teaching, 
Minority Fellowships, Professional 
Ethics, Regulation of Research, Status of 
Racial and Ethnic Minorities in Sociology, 
Status of Women in Sociology, Profes- 
sional Opportunities in Applied Sociol- 
ogy, and the Task Group on Homosexual- 
ity. They all are attempts to respond to 
deeply felt concerns of one or another 
segment of the membership. 

So far as the discipline is concerned, the 
ASA has moved on many fronts. Liaison 
with regional associations has been im- 
proved. The achievements of many out- 
standing sociologists ‘have been recog- 
nized and supported through such forms 
as the Rose Monograph Series, and the 
Selection Committees for the Dubois- 
Johnson-Frazier Award, Jessie Bernard 
Award, Abt Award, Distinguished Con- 
tribution to Scholarship Award, Teaching 
Award, and Career of Distinguished 
Scholarship Award. Sections, represent- 
ing the diverse intellectual and scientific 
specializations within the discipline, have 
been encouraged, with modest dues and 
much assistance from the Executive Of- 
fice. 


But most importantly, the ASA has 
contributed to the discipline by its publi- 
cation policies. Only a few decades ago, 
its sole publication was the American 
Sociological Review. Then it assumed re- 
sponsibility for the Sociology of Educa- 
tion, Sociometry (now Social Psychology 
Quarterly) and the Journal of Health and .- 
Social Behavior. It initiated publication of 
The American Sociologist, as a forum for 
professional matters; Contemporary 
Sociology, as a means of keeping up with 
the literature; and Footnotes, to keep 
members informed of what is happening 
within the ASA. In my judgment we, as 
members of ASA, cannot be too appre- 
ciative of the dedicated efforts of the 
Council, the Editors of our journals, the 
chairs and members of all the committees, 
the Executive Office staff, and of Mr. 
Henry Quellmalz who for so many years ' 
has seen to it that our publications main- 
tain the highest quality of printing and 
format. 

So, in highly compressed form, there is 
“Seventy Five Years of It,” warts and all. 
Barring some global catastrophe, I sus- 
pect that The American Sociologist will be 
publishing a Double Diamond Jubilee 
issue in the year 2055, and that the inter- 
vening years will reveal some of the same 
kinds of dilemmas and controversies that 
have marked the first 75. As I like to tell 
my classes, “Sociologists are much more 
human than otherwise.” 
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ERRATA 


The following is the correction of the table that appeared in “Sociocultural vs. 
Biological/Sexist Explanations of Sex Differences in Crime: A Survey of American 
Criminology Textbooks, 1918-1965” by Darrell J. Steffensmeier and Robert E. Clark 
(TAS, November 1980:246-255). Note: “An Xx indicates which explanations were 
given: the large X indicates our impression of the explanation each author favored or 
gave primary emphasis; the small x indicates the explanation given secondary empha- 
sis. A check (/) indicates that no explanation was given by the author. And, an 
asterisk (*) indicates whether the author held that sex differences in official crime are 
at least in part due to differential treatment of male and female suspects.” 


TABLE 1. Treatment of Sex Differences in Crime via American Criminology Textbooks, 1918-1965 


Parmelee, 1918 
Sutherland, 1924 
1934 
1947 
(& Cressey) 1960 
Parsons, 1926 
Gillin, 1926 
1945 
Gault, 1931 
Ettinger, 1932 
Morris, 1934 
Haynes, 1935 
Tannebaum, 1938 
Cantor, 1939 
Reckless, 1940 
1950 
1961 
Wood & Waite, 1941 
Taft, 1942 
1950 
(& England) 1964 
Barnes & Teeters, 1943 
1951 
1959 
Cavan, 1948 
1962 
Elliott, 1952 
Caldwell, 1956 
1965 


Korn & McCorkle, 1959 


Tappan, 1960 
Bloch, 1962 

Johnson, 1964 
Hartung, 1965 
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The following is the correction of pages 194 and 195 of “Sociology in Japan and 
Shakai-Ishikiron” by Toshio Yamagishi and Mary C. Brinton (TAS, November 


1980:192-207): 


with the number of references that are 
made to works by Japanese scholars, we 
can gain an understanding of the relative 
‘‘Japaneseness’’ of each subfield. Al- 
though the same article or book may be 
referred to more than once in the same 
volume, counting the references never- 
theless provides a barometer of the overall 
attention given to Japanese and foreign 
works, respectively. . 
_ By far the highest percentage of refer- 
ences to Japanese works lies in the area of 
rural sociology, with 95 percent (346 out 
of the 366 total) referring to works by 
Japanese sociologists. This clearly reflects 
the accumulation of substantive 
research—both theoretical and 
empirical—in this area since the thirties.’ 


3 The second most “‘Japanese’’ field is the sociol- 
ogy of law, with 79 percent of the references made to 
Japanese works. Urban sociology and social plan- 
ning also rank high in terms of the Japanese contri- 
bution (70%), followed by social disorganization 
(63%), theories in social work (62%), industrial 
sociology (53%), educational sociology (50%), 
Shakai-ishikiron (46%), theories of modern society 
(42%), economic sociology (37%), theoretical sociol- 
ogy (37%), sociological theory (33%), mathematical 
sociology (18%), and the sociology of knowledge 
(14%). Three of the subfields listed above— 
‘theories of modern society,” “theoretical sociol- 
ogy,’ and ‘‘sociological theory’’—sound decep- 
tively similar when translated into English, but actu- 
ally there are substantial differences among them. 
‘Theories of modern society” (gendai shakairon) as 
a subdivision of sociology encompasses theories that 
deal with certain phenomena of contemporary 
life-—-mass culture, urban society, and so on. 
“Theoretical sociology” (riron shakaigaku) is the 
term used for current theoretical trends; structural- 
functionalism currently occupies a central position in 
this subfield. “Sociological theory” (shakaigaku 
riron), on the other hand, is very close to what is 
termed macrosociology in the United States, with 
studies typically focusing on class relations and other 
issues in stratification, Japanese modernization, and 
economic development and industrialization. 

Note that the editors of the Treatises separated 
shakai-ishikiron and the sociology of knowledge into 
two separate volumes. As we will see, shakai- 
ishikiron is a combination of not only American and 
European variants of the sociology of knowledge, 
but ideas from American social psychology, German 
psychoanalytic theory, and Marxism. The low per- 
centage of references to Japanese works on the 
sociology of knowledge is indicative of the fact that 
the Japanese contribution has been largely subsumed 
under the title of shakai-ishikiron. 


The area in which the proportion of refer- 
ences to Japanese works is lowest is the 
history of sociology; only 9 percent (64 
out of 690) are to domestic works. This no 
doubt reflects the feeling on the part of 
many Japanese sociologists that their 
overall contribution to the international 
development.of sociology as a discipline is 
slight, as well as the fact that the history of 
sociology in Japan is largely that of suc- 
cessive imports of different trends in 
Western sociology. 

We also may assess the current distri- 
bution of interests of Japanese 


- sociologists from the number of articles 


they publish in each subfield. Although 
comparison is somewhat restricted by the 
fact that the subfields in the Japanese 
Sociological Review do not exactly dupli- 
cate those used in the Treatises mentioned 
earlier, we can see nevertheless that the 
volume of publication in a given subfield 
does not have any apparent relation to its 
‘‘Japaneseness.’’ Fields with the greatest 
number of articles published in 1977 were 
educational sociology (with 119 articles), 
and the joint field of social philosophy, 
thought, and history (105).* The high vol- 
ume of Japanese publication in fields such 
as these and others which are markedly 
Western in terms of orientation is indic- 
ative of the continuing popularity and de- 
mand in Japan for Western scholarship 
and interpretation of Western theories.‘ 

Having briefly reviewed the history of 
sociology in Japan and the current em- 
phases in the field, we turn now to an exami- 
nation of the uniquely Japanese subfield 
shakai-ishikiron. 


4 Figures are taken from the ‘‘Annual Bibliogra- 
phy of Members’ Publications, 1977,” the Japanese 
Sociological Review, 29(2), 1978. 

5 The result of a survey conducted by the 
Japanese Sociological Association of its members in 
1973 (cited in Fukutake, 1977) reveals the same pat- 
tern of popularity among subdivisions. The six sub- 
divisions of sociology which ranked highest in terms 
of the number of members who considered them- 
selves specialists were: (1) rural and community 
sociology, (2) sociology of the family, (3) social 
philosophy, thought, and history, (4) social prob- 
lems, (5) industrial sociology, and (6) social psychol- 
ogy and shakai-ishikiron. 
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THE DEVELOPMENT OF 
SHAKAI-ISHIKIRON 


Shakai-ishikiron literally means the 
study of social consciousness or social 
awareness, and as such it encompasses 
aspects of both social psychology and the 
sociology of knowledge. Shakai-ishiki 
consists of the mental representations— 
including attitudes, beliefs, opinions, 
ideas, values, and knowledge—shared by 
members of a social group. There is a gen- 
eral consensus among scholars in the field 
that the word shakai-ishiki is comprised of 
two elements: ‘‘social psychology’’ and 
ideology, in the sense that these terms are 
used in Soviet textbooks on historical 
materialism (Hidaka, 1958; Minami, 1957; 
Mita, 1971; Shibata, 1961; Sanada, 1965). 
That is, ‘‘social psychology” is comprised 
of the mental activities shared by mem- 
bers of a social group or society, whereas 
ideology is the body of mental activities as 
they are articulated and posited by experts 
or ideologues. Translated into the lan- 
guage of Western sociology, shakai- 
ishikiron is the study of both the esoteric 
thought of ‘experts and the popular atti- 
tudes and beliefs of a group——the respec- 
tive subject matters of the European and 
American variants of the sociology of 
knowledge as discussed by Merton (1968). 
In fact, many of the substantive concerns 


of the sociology of knowledge—dealing. 


with the social derivation of attitudes, 


opinions, ideas, and knowledge—have ac- * 


cumulated under the label shakai-ishikiron 
in Japan, much as the sociology of knowl- 
edge in the United States has declined as a 
distinct subfield due to the accumulation 
of related research in other branches of 
American sociology. It is appropriate, 
then, to trace the development of 
shakai-ishikiron in Japan starting with the 
denouement of the sociology of knowl- 
edge in the 1930s. 

The sociology of knowledge was intro- 
duced in Japan in the late twenties and 
early thirties, immediately following its 
establishment in Europe and coincident 
with its introduction in the United States. 
We may briefly point out two major char- 
acteristics of the sociology of knowledge 
in Japan during this early period: (1) its 


affiliation with Marxism, and (2) the ab- 
sence of empirical research. Regarding the 
latter, it may be pointed out that the active 
life of the field as distinct from others was 
so brief, spanning less than two decades, 
that there was scarcely time to accumulate 
empirical studies. In addition, empirical 
orientation in Japanese sociology in gen- 
eral was still in its infancy at this time. 
Those who played a major role in the 
introduction of the sociology of knowl- 
edge in Japan were young sociologists ‘ 
who formed an academic group called 
Shakaigaku Kenkyukai (the Society for 
Sociological Research). The majority of 
the scholars in this group were men who 
had started their college education in the 
early 1920s and had begun their profes- 
sional academic lives around the end of 
the decade. Thus, most of them were 
young academics during the rise and fall of 
Taisho democracy, the liberal political pe- 
riod immediately following World War I. 
The 1920s in Japan were characterized - 
first by liberalism and then by successive 
economic depressions. Facing increas- 
ingly difficult social problems and issues, 
social scientists began to focus more on 
the concrete problems of society such as 
welfare and poverty rather than on the 
pure abstract theories which had pre- 
viously occupied their attention. 
Moreover, Marxism, which had been in- 
troduced to Japan around the turn of the 
century, began to increase in influence 
among social scientists and student radi- 
cals. The strength of its appeal among so- 
cial scientists and especially among 
sociologists was partly reinforced by the 
inability and inattention of traditional - 
Japanese sociologists to face complex so- 
cial problems in their work; younger 
sociologists saw in the Marxist approach a 
relevance to contemporary social issues 
which they found lacking in Japanese 
sociology at the time. Due to strong oppo- 
sition from the government, however, the 
influence of Marxism subsided toward the 
end of the decade, at least on the surface, - 
One result was that the sociology of 
knowledge became particularly appealing 
to those sociologists who were sympathe- 
tic to Marxism, but who no longer felt free 
openly to pursue Marxism in academic 
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Continued from Cover 2 


A fourth benefit of reading these papers is 
the insight they provide into the tension be- 
tween sociology as a profession and a disci- 
pline. Growth in membership has led to growth 
and bureaucratization of the administration of 
the Association, which often finds itself re- 
sponding to the demands of special constituen- 
cies of the membership. The leaders no longer 
can speak for a discipline that possesses a co- 
herent body of knowledge. This fundamental 
contradiction of organizational success, but 
(apparent) intellectual disarray, poses the 
challenge that many consider to be the greatest 
threat to the survival of the Association. 

Despite the practical benefits just men- 
tioned, I must confess that the fifth benefit I 
derived was a sense of pleasure and occasional 
amusement. In many of the appraisals, I en- 
joyed a sense of intimacy with a colleague, the 
pleasure of reading some fine prose, and an 
occasional chuckle at misadventure (the loss of 
a manuscript on an afternoon’s sail), and self- 
confessed professional delinquency (the burn- 
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ing of files, as the office of a journal is cleared 
away to make way for a movie company). 

In a sense, this special collection of papers 
and appraisals might be seen as a recombina- 
tion of the formula of Mills’s sociological 
imagination. He proposed to show how the 
sociological imagination “enables us to grasp 
history and biography and the relations be- 
tween the two within society.” Our editorial 
purpose is to present history and biography to 
show how the sociological imagination has 
been shaped within the Society/Association. 

This issue contains the papers and appraisals 
that trace the Association through the 1960s. 
Part of the next issue picks up the story as of 
the 1970s when fundamental tensions within 
the Association became more pronounced. 
That part of the anniversary collection con- 
cludes with several contributors offering their 
appraisals of what the Association must do to 
survive the next 25 years, to its centenary an- 
niversary. 
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EDITOR’S PAGE: The ASA at 75, A Crisis of Diversity 


In the life of an organization, is 75 years the 
time of flowering maturity or incipient decline? 


- The events of the past decade in sociology 


have led many of its closest observers to 
gloomy conclusions about the future of ASA. 
The appraisals in this issue underscore the 
concerns of these former and current leaders: 
does the ASA face internal crises that are de- 
bilitating in the face of external threats posed 
by the new managers of the selfish society? 

The essential crisis is diversity. Sociology 
has become fragmented into a multitude of 
theories, specialties, and interest groups. No 
common thread binds together the fabric of 
sociological inquiry, teaching, and practice. 

Even if one disagrees with the gloomier 
prognostications of these leaders of ASA, it is 
hard to dispute the evidence for an exponential 
increase of diversity within the discipline and 
profession in the past decade. By several indi- 
ces, sociology has become more differentiated 
by at least a factor of two. Theorists have 
chronicled the doubling of theories or 
paradigms. The amount of specialization (using 
ASA sections as an index) has nearly tripled. 
Finally, and possibly most unsettling to some, 
the past decade has produced a legion of spe- 
cial interest groups of sociologists, each de- 
fending and advocating relatively narrow con- 
cerns. 
- Since sociologists are attuned to studying the 
effects of increasing differentiation in other so- 
cial organizations, it is curious to find that 
these same developments are perceived as 
threatening to the very existence of their col- 
leagueship. It seems more than mildly ironic 
that sociologists who advocate diversity, 
pluralism, participation, and egalitarianism in 
the larger society view it as such a danger to 
their professional association. 

Reading between the lines of the appraisals 
in this issue, one can find several clues about 
why diversity poses such a threat. For some 


” persons, diversity means the loss of commu- 


nity; they remember sociology as a smaller, 
more personal enterprise. For others, diversity 
means that we no longer have common stan- 


dards by which to measure the merit of anyi s 


one’s research; who can say anyone’s work is 
better than anyone else’s? Finally, -for yet 
others, diversity has undermined the authority 


of leaders who might wish to speak for the. ` 


profession; with so many contentious special 


interest groups challenging the wisdom. “then. a 
leaders, it is not surprising that some of them . . 
yearn for the apparently more unified’ sociol- ii 


ogy of the 1950s and 1960s. 


In their appraisals, the leaders of ASA dak a 


ing the past decade offer diverse solutions’ to’< 


the crisis of diversity: abandon the principle óf `- 
“tolerant pluralism”; mobilize attention about 
the central theoretical puzzles; create two ` 


roe 


a 


principal sociology organizations—one profes: . 


sional and the other scientific; accommodate-to 
the diversity; or prepare for the eventual 
realignment of sociological specialties with 
other social science disciplines. a 

But those who feel that only radical or reac- 
tionary solutions will save the Association may 
underestimate the current level of satisfaction 
of members. A study prepared for the ASA 


= 
+ x 


Council by Brown and Cook demonstrates ari © -. 


enduring demand for a large professional asso- 
ciation that provides ample services to its 


members. The members are moderately war” 


satisfied with many of the services presently 
offered by ASA, and they endorse the expan- 
sion of many new services, for which they are 
willing to pay higher dues. 


Thus the dilemma: the former leaders’ sense | : 


of urgency about reconstructing unity is cast: 
against’a mood of the membership, -which 
seems more concerned with a service-provi- 
ding association than with unity of purpose. 
Surely the members are experiencing the crisis 
of diversity, but one finds no groundswell of 
opinion favoring dramatic action. 

The challenge of the next 25 years for ASA i is 
how to respond to or live with the crisis of - 
diversity. Can we, or should we, reconstitute + 
the semblance of a unified discipline and pro- 
fession? One course of action favored by some 


is to recognize the impossibility of binding 


Continued on Page, 134 
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VOTING IN THE AMERICAN SOCIOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION: 
INVESTMENT, NETWORK, AND INTEREST* 


CECILIA RIDGEWAY AND JOAN MOORE 
University of Wisconsin-Milwaukee 


The American Sociologist 1981, Vol. 16 (May):74—81 


Although the ASA presidency is ostensibly a purely professional honor, we suspected that 
voting vs. non-voting ASA presidential elections reflects princples governing voting 
participation in more overtly political situations. Using data on voters and nonvoters in the 1978 
ASA presidential run-off, this study attempts to show that voting in the ASA is structured by the 
status system of the profession and organizational networks of the Association. As expected, 
we found that: 1) more established, higher status segments of the profession vote more; 2} 
members more involved in the ASA'‘s organizational networks, as indexed by section 
membership, vote more. Finally, our data suggested, but could not prove, that a candidate whe 
represents less established interests brings into the election special interest voters who by status 


factors alone might be less inclined to vote. 


Voting in professional associations has 
not been studied carefully. But if we were 
to seek determinants of voting and not 
voting in the American Sociological Asso- 
ciation we might reasonably look first to 
the social structure of the organization it- 
self and the profession it represents. 
Studies of non-profit interest organi- 
zations (unions, professional associations, 
public interest groups, etc.) have shown 
that an individual's location in the status 
system of the interest group represented 
by the organization is a major determinant 
of organizational participation, although 
these studies have not necessarily dealt 
with voting (Nachmias and Rosenbloom, 
1980). Studies of voting in particular tend 
to focus on the American political arena. 
However, these studies also have shown 
that the propensity to vote or not is 
closely related to one’s position in Ameri- 
can social structure (Verba and Nie, 1972: 
Milbreath and Geol, 1977). We might ex- 
pect then that voting or not voting in ASA 
presidential elections will be associated 
with a members position in the status 
structure of the profession and the organi- 
zational network of the association. 

Suggesting that voting in the ASA is 
related to the social structure of the pro- 


* We wish to thank Alice Meyers and Midge Miles 
of the ASA for their assistance in providing us the 
data. We also would like to thank Gloria Lessan and 
James ©. Smith for their help. [Address corre- 
spondence to: Cecilia Ridgeway, Department of 
Sociology, University of Wisconsin-Milwaukee, 
Milwaukee WI 53201.] 
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fession may seem an uncontroversial hy- 
pothesis. However, such a hypothesis 
carries with it a view of the ASA as an 
organization in which political interests 
compete, and in which some people feel 
more rewarded by and involved in the As- 
sociation than others for ascriptive as well 
as achieved reasons (Stehr, 1974). While 
this aspect of the ASA is informally ac- 


knowledged by most members, it is in ~ 


contrast to the public face of the Associa- . 
tion as a learned society preoccupied with -: 
substantive intellectual matters rather 
than interna] status struggles (e.g., 
Rhoades, 1980). 

This contrast is particularly sharp in the © 
electoral situation we intend to examine, 
that of the Association president. Many 
have argued that the ASA presidency is an 
honor awarded on the basis of distin- 
guished sociological accomplishment 
(Rosenberg, 1971) rather than the political 
election of a representive of a particular 
interest group within the Association. In- 
deed, presidential candidates are 
portrayed to the voting membership only 
in terms of their sociological 
achievements and occupational affiliation. 
No information is given on the candidates’ 
policy proposals for the Association or 
their stands on issues affecting the organi- 
zation. It is not our intention to test the 
relative explanatory efficiency of the 
interest group and honorific views of the 
ASA presidency and indeed, our data are 
not adequate to this task. However, if we 
can show that the propensity to vote is 
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associated with one’s position in the status 
system of the profession and the organi- 
zational structure, we will have suggested 
that ASA presidential elections are more 


complex than the simple recognition of 


sociological merit. 


THE CASE 


ASA Council has had a long-standing 
concern with membership voting. While 
the voting rate is not exceptionally low, it 
still is not as large as one might like, usu- 
ally under 50 percent. Furthermore, vari- 
ous frustrated subgroups have come to the 


’ Council advocating electoral reforms (like 


proportional representation) that would 
respond to certain perceived social needs. 
The Council felt policy making might 
profit from information about the voting 
segment of the membership. However, 
voting patterns in the ASA had never been 
studied. Consequently, Council voted to 
make ballot envelopes from the 1978 
Presidential run-off election available for 
analysis. 

The American Sociological Association 
processes returned ballots so that the 


_ identifying envelope (signed by the 


member) is immediately separated from 
«the ballot. Signed envelopes are then 
stored as a record of the vote. Our study 
was based on an analysis of the ballot 
envelopes for the 1978 presidential run- 
off. 

The run-off between Peter H. Rossi and 
Joseph Fichter, both of whom were peti- 
tion candidates, provides an ideal situa- 
tion in which to test whether voting in the 
ASA reflects the status system of the 
sociological profession because both were 


„petition candidates. There is a widespread 


assumption that petitions are circulated to 
nominate a candidate in an effort to honor 
a distinguished record of sociological 
achievement. If we find that status factors 
are an important determinant of voting 
even in an election such as this, we should 
have added evidence that voting in the 
ASA reflects more complex processes 
than the simple recognition of sociological 
merit. If we follow a standard notion de- 
rived from studies of political participa- 
tion in the larger society, we would expect 
people with higher prestige in the profes- 
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sional subsystem to vote more. Thus, the 
case of the Rossi-Fichter run-off permits 
us to test several hypotheses: 


1. Are the more committed, invested, re- 
warded, establishment members of 
ASA more likely to vote? 


Generations of political participation 
studies indicate that more prosperous, 
better educated, higher status occupation, 
middle aged persons, and men tend con- 
sistently to vote more (cf. Milbreath and 
Geol, 1977, or Verba and Nie, 1972, for 
summaries of this extensive tradition of 
research). Following this “investment- 
reward” logic we would expect voting to be 
associated with age, sex, working in 
academia, and, for academics, prestige of 
university, and professional rank. 


2. Are persons more involved in discern- 
ible professional networks more likely 
to vote? 


Again, an array of studies of political 
participation in the society repeatedly 
has confirmed that people who are in the 
“center” of a system (defined largely in 
terms of communication and exposure to 
relevant stimuli) are more likely to par- 
ticipate in the systems political processes 
(Milbreath and Geol, 1977:35). Measura- 
ble counterparts in ASA would include 
membership in sections. It is likely that 
those who join specialty sections already 
are more involved or interested in the As- 
sociation. But whatever their reason for 
joining, section members receive an ad- 
ditional layer of communication and pro- 
fessional contact beyond that provided by 
simple ASA membership. Therefore we 
would expect section members to vote 
more than non-members. 

In addition to these hypotheses, the 
Rossi-Fichter run-off presents an excel- 
lent opportunity to analyze the charac- 
teristics of voters as they relate to certain 
characteristics of candidates, uncon- 
founded by the presence of a large number 
of candidates on the ballot. Fichter, a 
southerner and a strong specialist in the 
sociology of religion, associated for the 
past several years with an undergraduate 
oriented institution, presumably would 
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call forth the votes of relatively spe- 
clalized types of people (Footnotes, 
March 1978, p. 11). According to the 
status system of the profession, these 
people are likely to have lower prestige 
than those identified with a more “estab- 
lishment” candidate like Rossi. There 
have been several studies of prestige dif- 
ferences among sociological specialties 
(Stehr and Larson, 1972; Jones and Kraus, 
1975; Seater and Jacobson, 1976). But ac- 
cording to the most recent, members of 
the ASA ranked Fichter s major area, reli- 
gion, as 33rd out of 36 in prestige and his 
other areas, social movements and race/ 
ethnic studies, as 20th and 16th re- 
spectively (Seater and Jacobson, 
1976:392). Rossi is generally identified 
with major secular universities in the 
North, and “main line” specialties such as 
stratification and urban studies. In con- 
trast to Fichter, Rossi's specialties were 
ranked, in Seater and Jacobson (1976), as 
4th and lith in prestige. Therefore, the 
Rossi-Fichter runoff also allows us to ex- 
plore the following notion: 


3. Does the presence on the ballot of a 
candidate who “represents” lower- 
status undergraduate sociology, a spe- 
cialty (religion) which does not have 
high status in the profession and a re- 
ligion which houses few of the profes- 
sion’s “cathedrals” mobilize dispropor- 
tionate voting by members identified 
with these interests, even though by 
status factors alone, these members 
should be less likely to vote? 


We should note that, because we have 
data on one election only, we cannot test 
this notion precisely. Lacking a compari- 
son election, we will not be able to con- 
clude that disproportionate voting rates by 
Fichter’s interest groups, should they ap- 
pear, were in fact caused by his presence 
on the ballot. However, if we find such 
voting patterns in the face of other find- 
ings associating high status with heavier 
voting, we will at least have grounds to 
speculate that candidates associated with 
- less prestigious segments of the profession 
draw voters to the election (regardless of 
whom they ultimately vote for) who 
might not otherwise have voted. 
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THE DATA 


To examine our hypotheses, we con- 
trasted characteristics of voters in the 
1978 presidential run-off with those of 
members who chose not to vote. Because 
the total membership eligible to vote in 
1978 averaged about 9,000, an analysis of 
the total population was not financially 
feasible. Therefore we selected a ten per- 
cent random sample of voters and non- 
voters. By selecting every tenth ballot 
after a random starting point, we acquired 
a sample of 386 voters out of 3880 valid 
ballot envelopes. (Although 4,081 people 
voted, the 201 ballots declared invalid 
were not forwarded to us by the ASA.) To 
select non-voters we first crossed the 
names of all voters off the August 1978 
ASA membership galleys. Among the re- 
maining who were full voting members 
(associate members are ineligible to vote), 
we randomly selected ten percent, yield- 
ing 654 non-voters. 

The ASA has a persistent problem with 
people who ultimately pay full dues every 
year but do not pay them by January 15. 
Since presidential elections are held in the 
first months of the year, these people 
often do not receive ballots. They are 
continuing members of the Associaton 
who are, in effect, so little interested in 
voting for the Association president that 
they do not maintain a timely renewal of 
their membership. In order to properly 
understand voting in the Association, it 
seemed to us that these people should be 
included among the non-voters. We ac- 
complished this by using the August 
membership list, rather than the shorter 
mailing list for the March run-off. 

For those included in our sample we 
gathered information on education, age, 
place of employment and job rank, ASA 
section memberships, and areas of 
sociological competence. Our sources 
were the 1978 ASA Directory of Members 
(which gives addresses and section mem- 
berships), the 1975-76 Directory of Mem- 
bers (which includes birthdate, education, 
sex, job rank, and areas of competence), 
the 1978 ASA Guide to Graduate Depart- 
ments, and the August 1978 membership . 
galleys (which give addresses and section 
memberships). By cross checking these 
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sources we attempted to patch together as 
much up-to-date information as possible. 
However, because our most complete 
source was also the oldest, some of our 
data, particularly in regard to job and 
rank, is undoubtedly a year or two out of 
date. In addition, for about 40 percent of 
the sample there was at least one piece of 
data that we were unable to locate, caus- 
ing missing data problems in some of our 
analyses. 

Perhaps not surprisingly, data appeared 
to be missing more often for non-voters. 
However, if it is the more marginal people 
who are eliminated from our non-voter 

-pool due to missing data, this should not 
make it easier to support our hypotheses. 
Since our hypotheses predict that non- 
voters should have less prestigious posi- 
tions in the profession, removal from the 
non-voters pool through missing data of 
extreme cases of low status or organi- 
zational marginality should render the 
voter and non-voter samples more, not 
less, similar. This will make our hypothe- 
ses of differences between voters and 
non-voters more difficult to prove. Thus 
the bias introduced by disproportionate 
missing data among the non-voters is 
likely to work against our argument rather 
than for it. Altogether, these problems 
with the data place distinct limits on our 
study and force us to regard it as essen- 
tially exploratory in nature. However, 
since no information whatsoever currently 
exists on voting in the ASA, the study 
seemed worth pursuing despite its limits. 

Once the voters place of employment 
was ascertained, we coded the institution’s 
geographical region (using ASA voting re- 
gions) and its academic or non-academic 
nature. Academic institutions were 
classified further in terms of status. Grad- 
uate institutions ranked by the American 
Council on Education as “distinguished,” 
“strong,” and “adequate” formed the first 
three categories. Unranked graduate in- 
stitutions were the fourth category, fol- 
lowed by four-year colleges and two-year 
institutions. 


RESULTS 


Table 1 summarizes the major charac- 
teristics of our voters and non-voters. 


However, to test our actual hypotheses 
we used multiple classification analyses. 
Since our dependent variable, voting, and 
several of our independent variables (sex, 
academic/non-academic employment, 
section membership) were dichotomous, 
log-linear analysis might have been pref- 
erable. But some variables (such as type 
of employment) that are essential to our 
analysis have extremely skewed distribu- 
tions, resulting in empty cells. Since this is 
problematic for log-linear techniques, we 
were forced to rely on multiple classifica- 
tion analysis. We recognize that this tech- 
nique, while adequate, is less than ideal, 
since with dichotomous dependent and 
independent variables, the explained vari- 
ance and size of prediction coefficients 
will be truncated. 


Investment 


We argued first of all that people whose 
characteristics were most prestigious in 
the profession, and more closely associ- 
ated with the profession’s establishment, 
would feel more invested in and rewarded 
by the Association. They therefore would 
be more likely to vote in the ASA. Among 
our sample as a whole, members should 
be more likely to vote if they are male and 
employed in an academic rather than 
non-academic capacity. They should be 
most likely to vote if they are middle aged, 
next likely if they are older, least likely if 
they are younger. Among the subsample 
of the academically employed, people of 
higher professorial rank and those em- 
ployed in more prestigious universities 
should vote more. 

As Table 2 shows, relationships be- 
tween voting and type of employment (p 
< .01), age (p < .01), and sex (p < .10) 
were as predicted, although that for sex is 
weak. More academics (46%) voted than 
non-academics (27%); more males (45%) 
voted than females (37%). As we pre- 
dicted, the middle aged quartile of our 
sample (b. 1926-1937) voted most (55%) 
followed by the oldest quartile (b. 1900- 
1925, 45%) and the two youngest quartiles 
(b. 1938-1943, 33%; b. 1944-1952, 35%). 
We might speculate that the weakness of 
the sex effect reflects the growing politici- 
zation of women in the profession in re- 
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TABLE 1. Characteristics of Voters and Non-Voters 


Sex M F 
79.0% 21.0% Voters 
73.5% 26.5% Non- Voters 
(772) (250) Total N 
Birthdate 1900-1925 1926-1937 1938-1943 1944-1952 
25.4% 32.2% 23.7% 18.6% Voters 
23.0% 18.8% 29.8% 28.4% Non-voters 
(173) (175) (197) (176) > Total N 
Education Sociology Ph.D. Other Ph.D. M.A, B.A. 
84.6% 1.3% 13.4% 0.7% Voters 
74.3% 4.1% 19.2% 2.4% Non-voters 
(561) (21) (120) (12) Total N 
Date of Degree 1900-1959 1960~1969 1970-1973 1974-1978 
26.4% 27.4% 26.0% 20.3% Voters 
17.5% 28.2% 26.9% 27.5% Non-voters 
(150) (197) (188) * (173) 
Rank of University Distinguished Strong Adequate Unranked 
Where Degree Earned 40.0% 11.0% 26.8% 21.7% Voters 
36.0% 17.0% 21.2% 25.8% Non-voters 
(215) (81) (134) (135) Total N 
Employment ‘ Academic Nonacademic 
g 92.4% 7.6% Voters 
85.6% 14.4% Non-voters 
(704) (92) Total N 
Rank University of Distinguished Strong Adequate Unranked 2-4 yr. 
Academic Employment 10.1% 5.6% 12.2% 50.7% 21.5% Voters 
7.2% 4.0% 8.0% 53.9% 26.9% ‘Non-voters 
(54) (30) (63) (334) (156) Total N 
Academic Job Rank Prof. Assoc. Asst. Instr. Lecturer Other 
42.2% 14.2% 29.7% 2.6% 0.9% 10.3% Voters 
26.7% 22.0% 30.6% 7.5% 3.5% 9.9% Non-voters 
(166) (89) (147) (25) (11) (49) Total N 
ASA Sections Member of I or more Non-member 
50.6% 49.4% Voters 
39.7% 60,3% Non-voters 
(454) (583) Total N 


cent years, counteracting a prior tendency 
for men to vote more. The etas (a coeffi- 
cient of simple determination) and the 
betas (a coefficient of partial determina- 
tion) are close in size, indicating that the 
variables in the equation are substantially 


TABLE 2. Status and Network Predictors of 


Voting 
Predictors . eta p beta p 
Status 
Age quartile .154 .01 .140 .01 
Sex ` .090 .10 .092 .10 
Academic/Non-Academic 
Employment 118 .01 1116 .01 
Network 
ASA Section Membership .155 .001 .152 .001 


Multiple R (adjusted for degrees of freedom) = 
231 R2=.053 N=620 


independent of one another. However, 
controlling for other factors slightly re- 
duces the effect of age and increases that 
of sex. 

Turning to the academically employed 
segment of the population (Table 3), we 
see that professorial rank did indeed pre- 
dict voting (p < .001). Fifty nine percent 
of full professors voted, for example, 


TABLE 3. Additional Status Factors for 


Academics 
Predictors of Voting eta p beta p 
Professional Rank 233 .001 .228 «01 
Status of 
Employing University .078 n.s. .058 nus. 


Multiple R (adjusted for degrees of freedom = 
205 R?=.042 N=435 


>. 
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while only 16 percent of instructors and 
lecturers did. However, contrary to ex- 
pectations, the status of the university 
where the person was employed did not 
predict voting, although differences were 
in the expected direction. 

Interestingly, when we looked at aca- 
demically employed women, the sample 
bivariate relationship between voting and 
professional rank was not significant (eta 
= .242, p < .15) but that between voting 
and status of university was (eta = .285, p 
< .02). However, when both were com- 
bined in one equation, missing data so re- 
duced the sample size that both relation- 
ships lost significance. It would be a mis- 
take, therefore, to rely too heavily on 
these results. But they suggest that for 
males, the support of one’s immediate 
peers, as reflected in the rank to which 
one is promoted, is sufficient to produce 
the professional identification reflected by 
voting in the ASA. But for females, who 
perhaps feel slightly more alienated from 
the profession (they vote less and are a 
distinct minority) the larger recognition of 
employment at a high status institution is 
necessary to overcome their marginality. 


The Network Issue 


Following political participation 
studies, we argued that members who are 
more involved in the organizational and 
communication networks of ASA would 
be more likely to vote. Our index of in- 
creased involvement in ASA organi- 
zational networks was section member- 
ship, coded for this analysis simply in 
terms of those who did or did not belong 
to an ASA section. Table 2 confirms our 
predictions: section members voted more 
(51%) than non-members (36%). It is clear 
that section membership is a better pre- 
dictor of voting than any of our invest- 
ment-status factors. Direct involvement in 
the organizational networks of the Asso- 
ciation more reliably produces voting than 
does identification with the profession's 
establishment. 

Before turning to our last set of hypoth- 
eses, we should note that the adjusted R°? 
for both Tables 2 and 3 are small. This 
partly is due to a dichotomous dependent 
variable. However, in both cases, the total 
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amount of variance accounted for by the 
predictor list is quite significant (for Table 
1, F = 6.80, df = 6,613, p < .001; for 
Table 2, F = 3.72, df = 7,400, p < .01). 


Speciality Interest Groups 


In our final hypothesis we ask whether a 
candidate may elicit special “interest 
group” voting because of his or her spe- 
cialty and regional alliances. We should 
make clear that in arguing that a candidate 
draws a special interest vote, we are not 
suggesting that this vote is necessarily in 
support of the candidate. Rather, the pro- 
posed effect of a candidacy is to mobilize 
those with shared interests to complete 
their ballots either in support or opposi- 
tion to the candidate, rather than to ignore 
an election. Since we do not know who 
members voted for, but only whether or 
not they voted, this is the only sense in 
which we can discuss interest group vot- 
ing. 

We have seen already that those associ- 
ated with higher status in the profession 
out-vote the less established, so the ques- 
tion of interest group voting becomes 
most interesting in relation to Fichter’s 
candidacy. He represents specialty areas 
which are less prestigious, according to 
mainstream sociology, and a region of the 
country less closely allied with sociology’ s 
establishment. Therefore, if people allied 
with his interests, i.e. those in the sociol- 
ogy of religion, undergraduate sociology, 
and southerners, vote in disproportionate 
numbers, they will be counteracting the 
general tendency for status to be associ- 
ated with voting. Since Peter Rossi's 
interests and regional associations are 
more “mainline,” we did not expect his 
candidacy to bring into the election voters 
on an interest level who have not already 
been drawn in by status factors. His can- 
didacy did not, in effect, offer members 
who are likely to feel less represented by 
the Association a unique opportunity to 
vote (positively or negatively) on someone 
who represents their interests. Therefore, 
we did not expect affiliation with Rossi's 
interests and region to have a significant, 
differential impact on voting. 

We examined interest group voting in ` 
three ways. First we looked at the spe- 
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cialty sections of ASA. These are people 
who share a substantive area of interest, a 
sociological ideology if you will, and have 
backed up this interest with an organiza- 
tion. Secondly, we examined voting 
among people who share a sociological 
ideology, in that they announce similar 
areas of competence, but may or may not 
belong to an ASA section. Thirdly, we 
compared patterns of voting across geo- 
graphical regions. 

Let us deal with sections first. We com- 
pared the proportion of people voting in 
each section with the proportion of voters 
in the total sample (which was 37%). 
(Since we had virtually no missing data on 
section membership, comparison to the 
total sample was appropriate.) In response 
to Fichter’s candidacy, we expected the 
undergraduate education section to vote 
disproportionately more (there is no reli- 
gion section). Our expectations were con- 
firmed (61% voted, p < .005). In addition, 
members of five other of the 17 sections 
voted disproportionately. Voting rates 
were high in the criminology (50%, p < 
.05), community (61%, p < .005), envi- 
ronmental sociology (55%, p < .02), and 
family (47%, p < .10) sections. Interest- 
ingly, members of the Marxist section dis- 
proportionately failed to vote (17%, p < 
.01), perhaps not identifying with either 
candidate. 

We used the same method to examine 
disproportionate voting by areas of de- 
clared sociological competence. Since the 
ASA acknowledges 48 competence areas, 
a much finer gradation of interests was 
possible. As expected, members who de- 
clared the sociology of religion as an 
interest area did vote more (47%, p < .05), 
presumably in response to Fichter’s can- 
didacy. As further expected, people pro- 
fessing Rossi’s areas did not vote signifi- 
cantly more than the overall sample: 
applied sociology/evaluation research 
(39%, n.s.), stratification (39%, n.s.), and 
urban (41%, n.s.). Other areas with high 


voting rates were community (49%, p < 
.05) and rural sociology (63%, p < .02). 
People claiming development/moderni- 
zation (16%, p < .06) and medical sociol- 
ogy (26%, p < .01) voted significantly less ` 
than average. (We should caution that, 
with 48 areas, two should be significant at 
p < .05 by chance alone.) When we note 
that the members of 6 of 17 sections voted 
disproportionately (compared to the pro- 
portion of voters in the total sample), 
while members of only 5 of 48 competence 
areas did, we see that organizational net- 
works are more powerful than simple 
areas of shared interest. 

Table 4 shows voting by geographical 
region. If we collapse the table to compare 
southerners (south and south-central 
combined) with all others, we see, as pre- 
dicted, that southerners voted more (47% 
vs. 36%, x? = 6.71, p < .01). Also as 
expected, Rossi's New England and Mid- 
dle Atlantic regions did not vote dispro- 
portionately compared to the sample as a 
whole. Indeed, except for the South, vot- 
ing did not vary by region within the 
United States. Not surprisingly, however, 
international members voted less. 


CONCLUSIONS 


Any conclusions we draw must be con- 
sidered in the context of the limitations of 
our data. But keeping that in mind, we can 
at least say that voting in the ASA reflects 
the status system of the profession. Those 
whose characteristics resemble the more 
prestigious and established elements of 
the profession vote more: the academ- 
ically employed; the middle aged; men; 
and, of the academics, those of higher 
professional rank. Besides status, there is 
the question of organizational network. 
Those members more involved in the 
ASA’s organizational networks, as in- 
dexed by section membership, vote more. 
Furthermore, our data suggest, but do not 
prove, that when a candidate runs who 


TABLE 4. Voting by Geographical Region 


South New North Middle Inter- 

Central Mountain Pacific England South Central Atlantic national 
% voting 50% 35.4% 37.5% 37.2% 43.7% 37.4% 36.8% 19.7% 
N 78 48 160 86 71 227 288 61 
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represents less established interests, they 
draw into the election voters identified 
with those interests, countering to some 
extent the general tendency for the more 
prestigious to vote more. These findings 
suggest that, despite the honorific, non- 
political quality of ASA presidental elec- 
tions, voting in these elections does reflect 
more complex -social processes than the 
simple recognition of sociological 
achievement. Our findings also suggest 
that people who are accorded less prestige 
in the larger profession of sociology feel 
more alienated from the Association, if 
failing to vote can be interpreted as 
alienation. This, in turn, suggests that the 
ASA is perceived by its members as rein- 
forcing the status system of professional 
sociology. 
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THE ASA AT 75: RESULTS OF THE 1980 MEMBERSHIP SURVEY* 


WILLIAM R. BROWN AND IDA J. Cook 
University of Central Florida 


The American Sociologist 1981, Vol. 16 (May):81—86 


We present findings related to the current status and future direction of the American 
Sociological Association. A representative sample of 1440 ASA members rather strongly 
endorses the development and implementation of a variety of new ASA services and activities. 
Not only do the members want more ASA involvement but they also are willing to increase their 
dues to cover the costs of the new activities. Other data presented show the members’ 
awareness and ratings of current services, information on the readership and utility of four 
major ASA journals, and members’ reactions to the Annual Meetings. 


The 75th Anniversary of the ASA offers 
an occasion to evaluate the performance 
of our professional association with an eye 


* This study was cosponsored and funded by the 
American Sociological Association and the Depart- 
ment of Sociology at the University of Central 
Florida. Dr. Peter H. Rossi, 1979-1980 ASA Presi- 
dent, was appointed by the ASA Council as their 
representative to UCF. Dr. Rossis counsel was in- 
valuable in carrying out the research project. [Ad- 
dress correspondence to: William R. Brown or 
Ida J. Cook, Department of Sociology, University of 
Central Florida, Orlando FL 32816.] 


toward its future. This report summarizes 
the opinions of a representative sample of 
members regarding the status of some of 
ASA’s current services as well as pro- 
posed services and activities. In brief, 
findings are presented concerning mem- 
bers’ perceptions of ASA regarding: (1) 
members’ evaluations of existing services; 
(2) new services favored; and (3) whether 
or not members are willing to pay for ad- 
ditional services. 

Over the years many sociologists have 
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‘expressed their concerns through TAS and 
ASA Footnotes particularly, regarding 
lingering issues that impede the develop- 
ment of sociology as a viable discipline. 
The scope and diversity of sociological 
interests and orientations have made it 
difficult, if not impossible, to speak in 
professional unison on almost any topic or 
issue or to crystallize the discipline’s pur- 
poses, goals, and objectives (Rossi, 1980). 
The inability of sociologists to better or- 
ganize themselves manifests itself through 
the public’s hazy image of who 
sociologists are, to say nothing of what 
they do or can do.! As a consequence, 
sociology suffers from “career vagueness” 
and a disadvantaged posture in the non- 
academic job market (Brown and Allen, 
1979). 


METHOD? 


A self-administered questionnaire was 
sent to 2,464 ASA members (20 percent 
systematic sample) in July 1980. 
Follow-up efforts included postcard re- 
. minders, long-distance phone calls, and 
mailgrams. Completed questionnaires 
were received from 1440 or 58.4 percent of 
the sample. A comparison of respondents’ 
demographic characteristics with those of 
the ASA membership indicates a rela- 
tively high degree of similarity with the 
exception that black respondents were 
underrepresented. 


MEMBERS EVALUATIONS OF EXISTING 
SERVICES 


~ Reactions to the Conventions 


= Members were asked to rate on a 7 
point scale the most recent ASA conven- 
tion they had attended regarding its in- 
tellectual stimulation, learning opportuni- 
ties, social occasions, Annual Business 


Meetings; and Employment Services. 


Most responses fell within the slightly 
negative to slightly positive range for in- 
tellectual stimulation, learning opportuni- 
ties, and Employment Services; average 
ratings ranged from 4.0 to 4.3. Social oc- 


1 See Foote, 1974: Weinstein, 1974; Rhoades, 
1974; Ellis, 1977, Trimberger, 1979; Hiller, 1979. 

2 Detailed data can be obtained by writing the au- 
‘thors. i 
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casions received the highest ratings (4.7), ° . 


and Business Meetings the lowest (3.0). 
Intellectual stimulation at conventions 
more often was reported by older respon- 
dents, those presenting papers, and those 
wanting ASA to provide additional ser- 
vices. Persons not reporting intellectual 
stimulation were characterized by higher 
academic ranks, being in larger depart- 
ments, and having attended more con- 
ventions. Satisfaction with social occa- 
sions at conventions was associated with 
having attended more conventions. 


Current ASA Services 


The data in Table 1 show the extent that 
six principal services currently offered by 
ASA are known, used, have utility for the 
users, and also whether or not the services - 
should be continued. Employment Ser- 
vices were the most widely known; mem- 
bers were least aware of ASA’s activity in 
investigating infringements on teaching 
and research. Further, the large majority 


‘of the members who actually had used the 


various services had found them to be 
useful. Continuation of the Employment 
Service received especially strong en- 
dorsement from all respondents. 


Journal Readership 


Responses to members’ use of four 
major ASA journals are presented in 
Table 2. Other than ASA Footnotes 
(which every member received) the 


American Sociological Review is sub- 


scribed to considerably ‘more than the 
other major journals surveyed. However, 
most respondents usually skimmed ASR 
or read only one or two articles per issue. 
Of those who read ASR, 89 percent found 
this journal to be particularly useful for 
their research interests. A substantially 
larger proportion of ASA Footnotes was 
read compared fo the other three journals. 

After ASA Footnotes, Contemporary 
Sociology was read more thoroughly than | 
the others. This journal also was rated 
relatively high in its usefulness in teach- 
ing, research, and applied work. 

The data in Table 2 indicate that 50 per- 
cent of all respondents reported never 
reading The American Sociologist, how- 
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TABLE !. Knowledge About, Usage, and Usefulness Ratings of Six Current ASA Services? 





Among Those Who Knew About Services 


Know About Used Should Continue 
Service Service Service Useful” Service® 
Yes Yes No Yes DK No Yes DK 
Current ASA Service % N % N YY FV GN % YG % N 
A. Employment Bulletin and 94 56 6 89 5 2 8&7 Il 
Employment Service (1428) (1327) (738) (1335) 
B. Minority Fellowship 76 8 8 82 10 7 58 35 
Program (1420) (1062) (90) (1286) 
C. Teaching Workshops. 74 13 8 85 7 4 50 46 
(1422) (1034) (144) (1290) 
D. Group Life Insurance 69 5 IS 62 23 16 32 52 
(1420) (979) (47) (1295) 
E. Teaching Resources 68 26 2 92 4 50 46 
Project (1422) (960) (251) (1299) 
F. Investigate Infringements 48 8 70 22 4 56 40 
on Teaching and Research (1419) (672) (37) (1277) 


2 Based on replies to “Listed below are some of the principle (sic) services the ASA is currently offering to 


members. Circle (a) whether or not you know about each other; (b) whether you have used each; (c) if the 
service was useful; and (d) your opinion about continuing each.” 


>» Among respondents who had used the service. 
© All respondents. 


ever, when subscription to the journals 
was controlled, the analysis indicates that 
subscribers to The American Sociologist 
read it quite thoroughly—only ASA Foot- 
notes was read more completely. 


Summary 


It appears the more that respondents 
were involved with ASA functions, the 
more positively they evaluated ASA’s 
performance and utility. However, many 


the journals, and some services. These 
dissatisfactions were especially evident in 
the open-ended responses. 


NEW SERVICES FAVORED 
Services ASA is Considering 


Respondents were asked to indicate 
whether or not each of 14 specific services 
being contemplated by ASA would be (a) 
useful to members and (b) seriously con- 
sidered for personal use. Specific items 


are ranked in Table 3 according to their 
perceived utility to the members. At least 


respondents were critical of the ASA re- 
garding some aspects of the conventions, 


TABLE 2. Subscription Rates, Readership and Rated Utility of Selected ASA Publications? 


Subscriber Percentage of Articles Usually Read® Rated Utility® 


About One- Skim Applied 
Yes Most Half Two some None Teaching Research Work 
Publication % N % % % % GN % N % N % N 
A. American Socio- 88 6 16 38 33 7 64 89 47 
logical Review (1423) (1368) (1149) (1225) (1037) 
B. ASA 90" 38 27 72 18 5 22 38 43 
: Footnotes (1388) (1326) (1093) (1139) (1019) 
C. Contemporary 64 12 26 24 21 17 71 80 50 
Sociology (1360) (1147) (883) (922) (778) 
D. The American 28 7 10 16 I7 50 55 53 43 
Sociologist (1295) (880) (426) (431) (380) 


a Based on “Please provide the following information concerning major ASA journals. Subscribe? (If you 
subscribe or read) Articles usually read per issue? Useful for: Teaching? Research? Applied work?” 

® Based on responses of subscribers and non-subscribers. 

€ Those who had not read a journal were excluded from these ratings. 

4 All members receive ASA Footnotes; apparently some respondents did not realize this or were careless in 
answering this part of the question. 
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TABLE 3. Members’ Opinions of (A) Utility of New Services Being Considered by ASA and (B) the 
‘Likelihood They Would Use the Service If Offered? : 
(Percentages) 


Service Under 
Consideration” 


` Provide Information or Advice to Members Seeking 


Appropriate Grant Resources ` 
Summer Research Skills Institute 
Low Cost Foreign Tours 


_ Develop Model Curriculum Guidelines for Soc. Depts. 


of Different Sizes at the Undergrad. Level 


Provide Grad. Depts. with Lists of Persons Qualified to 


Judge the Adequacy of Graduate Prog. in Soc. 
Provide Syllabi for Standard Graduate Courses 
Accreditation of Graduate Prog. 


Develop Modei Curriculum Guidelines for Soc. Depts. 


- of Different Sizes at the Graduate Level 
Assemble Lists of Sociologists Qualified for 
Consultation with: 

a. Legislative and Gov't Agencies 
b. Private Businesses and Corp. 


Devise and Disseminate Standards for Judgments of 


Quality in Soc. Research 

‘Group Health Insurance 

. Accreditation of Undergrad. Prog. 
Certification for Sociologist-Practitioners 


A. Proportion Believe B. Would Use 

Useful To Members Service Personally 
Yes No Yes DK 
93 15 a -nu 
87 26 45 29 
79 30 46 24 
69 40 44 16 
66 47 29 24 
65 43 43 14 
65 46 31 23 
64 48 34 18 
64 4] 39 20 
62 43 36 21 
61 39 45 16 
60 66 14 20 
53 52 24 24 
50 53 27 20 


‘4 Based on replies to “Below is a list of services the ASA does not extensively provide, but which have 
been contemplated. Please indicate whether (a) you believe each service would be useful to members, and (b) 
' if you would seriously consider using the service were it offered.” 


b Responses ranged from 1220 to 1357. 


60 percent of the respondents rated all but 
two of the services as useful to members. 
Ten of the 14 services were selected by 
‘at least 30 percent of the respondents as 
services they would seriously consider 
using if made available. Respondents who 
received their degrees in more recent 
‘years were more likely to express an 
interest in personally using the services. 


oy 
Possible New Activities: Political and 
Professional 


- Tables 4 and 5 list new activities in 
which ASA could become involved. Of 
central concern in terms of political ac- 
tivity (Table 4) is the urging of Congress 
and administrative agencies to provide 
more financial support for sociological re- 
search and professional training (92 and 83 
percent, respectively). Strong support 
also was given to ASA’s organizing and 
developing a “Speakers Bureau” to in- 


3 Percentages shown in this section combine “En- 
gage to Minor Extent” and “Definitely Should En- 


gage.” 


form potential users of services 
sociologists could provide for them (79: 
percent). Similarly, most members felt 
that ASA should present the sociological 
viewpoint on social policy matters to ap- 
propriate government bodies (74 percent). 
Taking public stands on issues indicates a 
split on the part of the respondents. The 
open-ended comments, however, con- 
tradict this finding; twice as many respon- 
dents opposed ASA’s involvement in.pub- 
lic issues. 

The respondents strongly support 
ASA’s becoming involved -in the profes- 
sional activities shown in Table 5, al- 
though 11 percent of these members did 
not want the ASA to formulate an ethical 
code. It is clear that most of the respon- © 
dents believe. that ASA should define, 
clarify, and assist students in career- 
related matters. Again, the open-ended 
responses support these findings. 


Summary 


The data indicate that most respondents 
believed that the services contemplated 
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TABLE 4. Membership Ratings of Potential Political Activities of ASA, Under Cost Constraints? 
(Percentages) 








Definitely Engage to Definitely 
Should Not a Minor Should Don’t 
Potential Political Activities? Engage Extent Engage . Know 


_Represent the sociological viewpoint on social policy 


legislation and administration rules before such 
bodies as Congress, the courts, and administrative i 
agencies 18 28 46 7 
Urge Congress and administrative agencies to provide 
more financial support for: f 
a. sociological research 5 21 71 3 
b. professional training li 29 54 5 
Organize and coordinate a “Speakers Bureau” of 
sociologists to give presentations at national and 
- regional meetings such as business-industry, profes- 
sional, and gov't conventions (i.e., reach out to de- 
fine what sociologists can do for and within these 
organizations) 13 36 43 . & 
As a professional association, publicly take a stand on 
which of the following: 


a. public welfare policy 34 20 37 9 
b. energy conservation policy 36 22 33 10 
€. sexism 31 20 43 7 
d. racism 29 18 46 7 
e. militarism i 36 21 32 ll 
f. homosexuality 38 21 30 li 
Publish a journal on social policies and problems ad- 
dressed to a lay audience 25 2! 39 I5 


a Based on replies to “Listed below are some activities in which the ASA might become engaged. Please 
indicate your opinion concerning the ASA’s engagement in each of these activities. Keep in mind, however, 
that cost for additional services may require additional membership fees, and/or a shift in emphasis on other 
services.” 

» Responses ranged from 1174 to 1357. 


by ASA would be useful to members anda ership in publicly promoting the sociologi- 
substantial proportion of these members cal viewpoint and sociology per se. The 
said that they would personally use them. more highly supported activities were as- 
These members also strongly expressed sociated with professional concerns and 
their desire for ASA to take greater lead- survival issues for sociologists, e.g., 


TABLE 5. Membership Ratings of Potential Professional Activities of ASA, Under Cost Constraints? 
(Percentages) 


Definitely Engage to Definitely 


Should Not a Minor Should Don't 
Potential Professional Activities? _ Engage Extent Engage Know 


Formulate an ethical code for sociologists analogous to 

one by the American Psychological Association fl 20 54 15 
Since diverse career options are available to graduates 

with bachelors, masters, and doctoral level qualifi- 

cations, to what extent should the ASA do the fol- 


lowing: 
a. identify career options 3 -18 76 3 
b. provide guidance on how to prepare for career 
options 4 23 7I 3 
c. provide guidance on’ how to seek positions in i 
diverse careers : 4 23 69 3 


a Based on replies to “Listed below are some activities in which the ASA might become engaged. Please 
indicate your opinion concerning the ASA’s engagement in each of these activities. Keep in mind, however, 


that cost for additional services may require additional membership fees, and/or a shift in emphasis on other 


services.” 
- © Responses ranged from 1184 to 1366. 


> yi oa. Fahy aoe 
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grants, research funds, training, public 
relations, etc. 


ARE MEMBERS WILLING TO PAY FOR 
ADDITIONAL SERVICES? 


The findings clearly indicate that the re- 
spondents were willing to pay for in- 
creased services even though they were 
specifically made aware that additional 
ASA services might result in higher dues 
(see Tables 4 and 5, Footnote “a”). Only 
four percent indicated they would favor a 
decrease in dues; 27 percent favored no 
change. Forty-seven percent of the re- 
spondents were willing to have their dues 
increased by 10 percent, 33 percent in- 
creased by 20 percent, and ten percent 


indicated they would pay 30 percent more ` 


if services were increased. The data also 
show that respondents who wanted more 
ASA services were willing to pay for the 
additional services (Somers D = .69). 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


This study has provided an opportunity 
for (1) evaluation of some of ASA’s cur- 
` rent functions and (2) input by members 
regarding future directions of the associa- 
tion: and, indirectly, the discipline of 
sociology. 

With respect to members’ assessments, 
ASA- was given mixed ratings both 
through responses to structured questions 
and open-ended comments. The social oc- 
-casions provided at ASA Annual Meetings 
were the most positively rated feature of 
the conventions; the Business Meetings 
received the lowest marks. The lack of 
more positive evaluations of the in- 
tellectual and learning aspects at the con- 
ventions indicates that major attention by 
ASA leadership should focus on ways to 
improve these convention activities. A 
positive finding was that the large majority 
of members who actually had used current 
ASA services rated them as useful. Mem- 
bers gave especially strong endorsement 
for continuation of the Employment Ser- 
vices. 

The two services the respondents felt 
would be most useful to the members 
were assistance in seeking grant sources 


and a summer research skills institute. 
The response pattern suggests that the 
more directly the proposed services, 
political activities, and training programs 
could benefit the individual sociologist 
(especially), their students, and/or the dis- 
cipline, the more the proposed service 
was supported. Conversely, services and 
activities that could conceivably restrict 
the individual sociologist or their depart- 
ment tended to recetve less enthusiastic 
support. Despite this pattern of self- 
interest, respondents expressed willing- 
ness to pay higher dues (within reason) to 
ASA if additional services were made 
available. 

In conclusion, members have provided 
important feedback and suggestions on 
ASA’s performance and future directions. 


Their critique of ASA’s services and ac- 


tivities, input as to which new services 


„and activities are most desired, and an 


expression of willingness to pay more for 
additional services can provide valuable 
information as the leaders of ASA con- 
sider ways to strengthen our professional 
association. 
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‘For me more than most, sociology is 
relative. And having a relative in the field 
always has made it seem something of a 
family enterprise. But perhaps this ‘is 
where the ASA has changed most over the 
past 75 years. No longer a “society,” even 
the term “association” may be an over- 
statement, since not everyone is associ- 
ating with everyone else. Indeed, because 
our present differences loom so large and 
unresolved, they make it difficult to assess 
our future. For every optimist who sees a 
silver lining, there are five skeptics who 
attribute it to a high mercury content. 

Every organization is stamped by the 
conflict it contains. But in singling out the 
chief conflict within the ASA, my candi- 
date is not minority vs. majority, women 
vs. men, young vs. old, quantitative vs. 
qualitative, pure vs. applied, or even the 
divide between Karl and Groucho; it is 
rather the continuing clash between the 
priorities of the profession and the 
priorities of the discipline. In the best of 
worlds, the two should be complemen- 
tary. In reality, pressures to enhance our 
working conditions may displace pres- 
sures to enhance our collective work. Of 
course, the ASA did not originate the 
conflict. Over the past two decades, the 
ASA has tended to follow rather than to 
lead the basic processes working on the 
field, processes grounded in broader 
changes within higher education and soci- 
-ety at large. How will the forces set in 
motion during the 60s and 70s play out in 
the 80s? 

Three developments are especially 
critical. First, and most obvious, having 
ridden the demographic roller coaster up, 
our collective stomach has begun to sink 
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at the prospects of the ride down. The 
implications are painful, not only for en- 
rollments and job conditions, but also for 
research and scholarship under new 
political circumstances. Second, univer- 
sities have shifted from the margins of so- 
ciety into the core, but this has involved a 
range of functions that go far beyond their 


traditional mandates. Relevance, career -.. 
preparation, applied trouble-shooting, ~ 


even political mobilization—all of these 
make the university newly vulnerable to 
the laying on of hands by conventional 
powers. In one sense, the university has 
been let in from the cold but may discover 
that it cant take the heat. Many of the 
university s new functions are represented 
by new clients who come increasingly on 
their own terms. Furthermore, within 
many state higher educational systems, 
the main campus and principal seat of re- 
search and graduate training has become 
politically isolated. It now lacks the politi- 
cal support of the new campuses that have 
emerged like educational mushrooms in 
every legislators backyard. Third, and 
partly in response to the above, higher 
education has become increasingly bu- 
reaucratized, legalized, politicized, in- 
dustrialized, unionized, and, of course, 
professionalized. At the very time when 
circumstances would seem to require 
adaptive innovation, these structural and 
ideological changes may serve as conser- 
vative restraints. Let me highlight a few 
specific examples of how these trends 
bear down upon us. l 


The Personpower Crunch 


It is hardly surprising that the expan- 
sionist surge of the 60s followed by the 
diminishing opportunities of the 70s 
should portend a minor revolution of ris- 
ing expectations in the academic job 
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market. Many young scholars have been 
led to view the Ph.D., the first job, and 
even tenure, as part of their academic 
birthright—a function of perseverance as 
much as excellence. As the market con- 
tracts and is complicated further by such 
factors as affirmative action, pressures 
toward unionization are understandable, 
as are pressures for increased involve- 
ment of the ASA. But surely we have no 
sadder committee than the ASA’s “Com- 
mittee on the Freedom of Research and 
Teaching.” Often serving as a court of last 
resort for members whose employment 
has been aborted for a variety of reasons, 
the committee often is regarded as a court 
jester by academic administrators little 
swayed by moral incantations. Even sad- 
der than the cases that the committee 
agrees to take on are those that it does 
not. Nor is money the answer. Partly be- 


cause the ASA represents the dis-: 


cipline—one and only one discipline—it is 
relatively powerless on the academic pe- 
riphery. 

But the consequences of the employ- 
_ ment log jam are serious for more than just 
those whose jobs are currently on the line. 
Those now facing a tenure decision argue 
quite reasonably that the gates should be 
left open and the entrance rules un- 
changed. Since some of my best friends 
are assistant professors, I see their point. 
However, it is precisely this policy that 
helped to produce over-tenured faculties 
and that, in a period of attrition, may 
foreclose opportunities for the next gener- 
ation. Since some of my best friends are 
also graduate students, I am torn. What- 
ever the needs of the “profession,” the 
“discipline” needs the constant intellec- 
tual recharging that youth can provide. 
The conflict between benefits accruing to 
the profession and threats posed to the 
discipline may be even more acutely 
posed by the phalanx of 40-year-old pro- 


fessors that has resulted from the acceler- 


ated promotion schedules of recent years. 
It is painful to admit it, but the traditional 
tenure system is increasingly difficult to 
defend. Higher education will have to de- 
velop new wrinkles to avoid old sags. For 
example, we need new motivational 
schemes. Perhaps it is time to add another 
rung to the upper reaches of the status 


ladder. If “chaired” professorships sound 
too precious and honorific, how about 
“stooled” professorships, leaving -all the 
connotations intact? 


Pedagogical Problems of the Empty 
Classroom 


No longer able to justify expanding 
budgets on the basis of expanding num- 
bers, universities are looking for new 
kinds of students and/or new kinds of 
functions. Meanwhile, the battle for en- 
roliments is on, a battle that often involves 
robbing “Peterboro State” to pay “Paulsy 
U., and a battle that also occurs within 
campuses and even within departments. 
There is increasing pressure to take de- 
creasingly qualified applicants, and since 
the quality of the students may be the 
single most important determinant of the 
quality of the education, we may face a 
long-term “lowering of higher education” 
as grade inflation is mocked by skill defla- 
tion. 

Here too the ASA has felt the pressure. 
But the news is not all bad. The most 
successful venture undertaken by the 
ASA in the 1970s concerns “teaching 
sociology’—a program that may be 
single-handedly responsible for keeping 
our membership’ and our coffers from 
plummeting. This development may ben- 
efit the profession and the discipline si- 
multaneously. On the other hand, it is 
possible that the good will get better, | 
leaving the bad to get worse. In almost 
every department, there are those whose 
teaching is beyond redemption. We all 
know tenured faculty who probably 
should be sent on yearly nine-month va- 
cations in the best interests of their unsus- 
pecting students. But then whatever else 
academic freedom means, it confers the 
right to teach regardless of ability. 

Of course, teaching dépends on more 
than classroom charisma, particularly at 
the graduate level, where an active re- 
search program is critical. But here there 
is still more sad news in store: a good deal 
of research is moving away from the cam- 
pus. In almost every field, research is 
concentrated increasingly in private re- 
search institutes, government settings, 
and industry. The university often is seen 
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as all too academic, inefficient, unrespon- 
sive, and hopelessly slow in its turn- 
around time. Teaching may become not 
only the bottom line, but the only line of 
academic performance. 

Again there are implications and paral- 
lels for the ASA. Originally founded to 
promote research, a major part of our 
budget now is devoted to research jour- 
nals in which there is declining member- 
ship interest. Sociology’s “methodological 
revolution” has greatly increased the level 
of sophistication required to consume re- 
search, let alone produce it. One gets the 
impression that the American Sociologi- 
cal Review now is written by 5%; read by 
15%; displayed by 30%; ignored by 40%; 
and burned by 10%. It is at least conceiv- 
able that one of the ASA’s most important 
functions for the discipline will be left high 
and dry by a profession otherwise occu- 
pied. 

Meanwhile, the changing numbers and 
complexion of the field may revive inter- 
est in a possible ASA program that has 
'. hitherto had all the appeal of a regression 
coefficient in an ethnomethodological 
seminar. Perhaps this is the time to follow 
associations like the American Psycho- 
logical Association and initiate the certifi- 
cation of graduate programs to protect si- 
multaneously the interests of both gradu- 
ate students and the discipline. Instead of 
more than 150 Ph.D. granting departments 
in sociology, perhaps it would be wiser to 
concentrate our resources in, say, 50 de- 
partments. But this is not likely to be a 
popular option from the standpoint of the 
profession. After all, graduate programs 
confer important symbolic status on their 
faculty members, regardless of quality. 


From the Tower to the Trenches 


As the example of our new programs for 
improving teaching attest, professional 
pressures and disciplinary needs can 
be symbiotic. Another example is sociol- 
ogys shift in the direction of applied 
sociology and social policy. Some—like 
Peter Rossi in his recent Presidential 
address—have advocated the develop- 
ment for intellectual reasons. But much of 
the action has stemmed from the realiza- 
tion that applied work promises new em- 


ployment opportunities as the ivory tower 
becomes a highrise tenement. 

There is no doubt that applying sociol- 
ogy offers major intellectual benefits. On 
the methodological front alone, it has 
contributed to the revolution cited earlier 
by putting us in bed with other disciplines 
such as economics, and forcing us to con- 
front the tests of reality; at the same time, 
it may save us from the fate of rigor at the 
expense of rigor-mortis. But our collective 
experience here has not been all positive. 
We have not always put our best foot for- 
ward, tending to leave applied work to 
those unable to crack the academic club. 
Even our best has rarely been good 
enough, for it has revealed weaknesses in 
our theoretical side. As several critics 
have pointed out, sociology’s theoretical 
legacy is so concerned with the sub- 
institutional shadow-world of latent 
effects that it has difficulty dealing with 
the manifest reality at issue. Our prime 
variables are non-manipulable and our fa- 
vorite scenarios are so long-term as to be 
downright other-worldly. Policy research 
also has been divisive, at least in the sense 
that it has pointed up many of our 
ideological differences. In one sense, our 
paradigm is undermined by our practice. 
That is, I am increasingly persuaded that 
we have a basic Kuhnian paradigm, an 
underlying explanatory consensus among 
Marx, Weber, Durkheim, Mead, and 
virtually any other sociologist of note. Our 
chief differences are not in interpreting or 
explaining the world as it is, but rather in 
determining what the world ought to be 
and choosing sociology’s role in influenc- 
ing its course. Here is another area in 
which our professional lives may become 
entangled in our disciplinary pursuit. 


WHITHER—OR WHETHER-——THE ASA? 


Surely the most delicious form of 
ridicule is to find fault with what should be 
a distinctive virtue—the divorced marital 
counselor, the accountant convicted of 
tax fraud, or the over-weight chain- 
smoking physician. The analog for a 
sociological association might be organi- 
zational problems, and as any sociologist 
would predict, we have them. Indeed, 
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despite the high talents and good inten- 
tions of the Association’s officers and 
staff, the ASA illustrates the textbook 
litany of structural pathologies, including 
goal-displacement, communication dis- 
tortion, and internal political conflict, to 
name but a few. But a less commonly 
cited problem concerns me most. In 
threading our way between professional 
and disciplinary priorities, we suffer from 
what might be called a “temporal 
dialectic’—that is, the conflict between 
short-term and long-range interests. In the 
short run, professional priorities are most 
compelling; over the longer haul, discipli- 
nary needs may be more pressing. 

In 75 years, the ASA has changed con- 
siderably, but in the next 75 years, it may 
change even more. It is not just a question 
‘of losing membership—though we are, at 
least as a proportion of the total number of 
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sociologists in the country. It is also a 
question of changing organizational focus. 
As we become more of an outright profes- 
sional association, it is possible that the 
discipline’s interest will be served by new 
splinter groups, conducting their own 
meetings, and even publishing their own 
journals. The scenario is not a happy one. 
Just as there is little theological unity 
among sectarian remnants, so is there lit- 
tle intellectual unity among scholarly 
remnants. And yet, the tension between 
our professional and disciplinary interests 
has been responsible for some of our best 
moments as well as our worst. Far be it 
from me to recommend a scholarly clois- 
ter. Indeed, I share Marx’s fondness for a 
paraphrased challenge from a 15th century 
Cardinal at the Council of Constance: 
“Only the devil in person can still save this 
church, and you ask for angels!” 


“ON REACHING OUT AND COMING TOGETHER: THEN AND NOW* 


WILLIAM J. GOODE 
Stanford University 


PRESIDENT, 1972 


The American Sociologist 1981, Vol. 16 (May):90~93 


Since my experience with our national 
sociological association seems to me so 
short—it began only yesterday, a mere 
' forty years ago—I was a bit surprised to 
be asked to comment on its history and 
accomplishments. However, lack of expe- 
rience should not, and typically does not, 
prevent any dedicated sociologist from 
trying to analyze social change. Let me 
offer a bit of history about one of its most 
dramatic accomplishments. To me, the 
most astonishing activity of the ASA is an 
annual production, the extravaganza 
called the national meetings. That hun- 
dreds of people manage to coordinate 
their activities in order to give their papers 
on time, while thousands of other partici- 
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pants also migrate to the appropriate 
meeting rooms, makes the complexity of 
the B-52 bomber seem quite trivial in its 
simplicity. That other learned societies do 
this too does not diminish the achieve- 
ment; it only proves other people may be 
as clever as we are. 

Moreover, through some process that 
violates Parkinson’s Law, there is no more 
chaos in the organization of these meet-, 
ings now, when the program is 258 pages 
long, than in 1940, when the program 
contained 11 pages. 

That national convention in Chicago is 
my base line, for it was my first—held at 
the Congress Hotel (single rooms $3, dou- 
bles $5, suites $8; and about the same for 
the famous Stevens Hotel) when I was just 
entering sociology. At that time, I had just 
crossed the great cultural divide of 
South/North, and had made the even more 
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unsettling transition from philosophy and 
German literature to a field in which I was 
innocent of any knowledge, except for the 
one book I had studied with some care. 
That was Talcott Parsons’s The Structure 
of Social Action (I have some small hope 
that I shall be forgiven at Judgment Day 
for having expected my Central Pennsyl- 
vania undergraduate students to enjoy it 
as an illuminating textbook; after all, I was 
young). 

Then, as now, the meetings were be- 
wildering to a newcomer. Thrust.suddenly 
into the midst of an alien tribe that spoke a 
strange tongue and that practiced odd 
customs while pursuing outlandish goals, I 
wisely avoided the profound question of 
how a tiny staff at the national office could 
create this temporary social order. In- 
deed, I did something that is now almost 
impossible for the new immigrant. 

Actually, I focused on two things, and 
one of them is still easy for the incoming 
cohort. The first is the easy one; I sneered 
at much of the intellectual work being pre- 
sented. Not only is it still easy; it is almost 
obligatory. How else to demonstrate one’s 
own mental power without eliciting from 
others an overly careful scrutiny of one’s 
finished work? 

The second task has become nearly im- 
possible: I personally talked with a large 
percentage of the “important” sociologists 
who were there (if we are kind enough to 
concede some importance to Presidents, 
about 23 past, contemporary, and future 
Presidents were on the program, along 
with other major sociologists who some- 
how later escaped that label). Like other 
young sociologists, and with as little jus- 
tification, I also believed that those sig- 
nificant figures would remember me af- 
terward. 

It is even possible that some did so, for 
we younger generations were not so 
populous as to inundate the established 
sociologists. We could find them in the 
crowd; and they needed to hold only a few 
of us in their memory. Indeed, several 
differences in those meetings arise from 
the variable of size. 

One is that it was possible for one’s 
“senior” professors (in my case, Kingsley 
Davis, Wilbert E. Moore, George Eaton 
Simpson, themselves recent Ph.D.s) to 


walk with their protegé through the halls 
in the certainty that they could introduce — 
them to most other established 
sociologists. Both seniors and juniors 
were visible when the numbers were 
small; and thus the more imposing figures 
could be recognized by the less well 
known. The contrast with the present 
meetings is captured by the wry comment 
of Moore, who explains why the first so- 
cial event on the ASA annual program is a 
small reception for the Past Presidents: It 
is the only time during the meetings when 
any of us will be recognized by anyone, 
much less given any deference. 

Third, it follows that if Past Presidents 
are not now known to other members, 
then neither are those who enjoy fewer 
votes, offices, or citations, and so the 
ASA now makes a much greater effort, 
formally and informally, to counter the 
feeling—and reality—of being lost in the 
mass: jazz sessions, receptions, Alumni 
Nights, even Luncheon Roundtables. 
Collectively we solemnly organize the oc- 
casions for authentic spontaneity. As 
nearly as I can tell, except for the break- 
fasts held by some specific groups, the 
1940 meetings offered one such event, a 
Smoker, hosted by the University of 
Chicago. Doubtless, the national office in 
1940 thought that entirely enough. 

Of course, the national office could not 
then, as it can not now, make every per- 
son feel they are really members of the 
wedding, but very likely, until at least the 
beginnings of the 1960s, one other social 
process created additional opportunities 
(and for those left out, additional disap- 
pointment). Sociologists typically hived 
off in large or small groups, in each other s 
smoke-filled rooms, drinking and talking 
until exhaustion or boredom took over, or 
their hosts shooed them out. University 
departments gave parties; minor stars did; 
friends did; would-be politicos did. Most 
parties were not given by publishers, and 
most began after dinner.. People spent 
much energy and cleverness in tracking 
down such events, or wangling invitations 
to them. 

Historical trends become visible at dif- 
ferent times in the various fields. Very 
likely, nuclear physicists stopped writing 
letters in the early 1940s, while members 
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of the ASA probably continued until the 
mid 1960s (to make a guess). The national 
meetings have become larger in numbers 
of people, but for much of the history of 
the ASA, the meetings were a bigger event 
than now in the participants lives: They 
occurred in the Christmas period, and 
were the occasion for one of the two main 
trips people took each year (the other was 
some kind of summer vacation). As Op- 
_ penheimer once commented of physics, 
-' gossip is the life blood of sociology, and in 
our field the ASA convention offers the 
chance of intellectual gossip. But it 
loomed larger in the past, when fewer 
_ people felt comfortable with long distance 
telephonic shoptalk, research grants did 
not pick up the tabs for travel, and 
sociologists were not linked with one an- 
-other through their home or office com- 
_ puter terminals. 

In the 1940s and 1950s the national con- 
vention was sometimes criticized for 
: being a market fair at which young (and 
sometimes not so young) academics were 
` forced to kowtow to the mighty for jobs, 
- rather than being able to take delight in 
truly intellectual discourse. That criticism 
now has lost something of its former sting, 
as the meetings have lost part of their 
job-centrality. In any event, the meetings 
of the early 1940s were similar to our 
. contemporary ones in a most important 
- way: There were not many good jobs 
available then, either. 

_ Indeed, there were so few that the na- 
tional ASA staff created no machinery for 


bringing applicants and departments to- — 


gether. Very likely, distinguished depart- 
ments would have resisted; they would 
have viewed as bizarre the notion of 
seeking applicants through advertising. 
After all, their friends would certainly tell 
them who were the upcoming stars. 
Over the decades, the business meet- 
ings of the ASA have remained unchanged 
in one important way: They always have 
been poorly attended, except for a few 
times in the late 1960s. This intense 
-= apathy is characteristic of a well run 
learned society (and, alas, of poorly run 
ones, too). First it shows the good sense 
of sociologists, for there is little worth 
capturing at the business meeting. The. or- 
ganization has little money to plunder, and 
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its only weighty capital is prestige, which 
can not easily be obtained by dominating 
the issues brought up at these sessions. 

Second, most of the time the Council 
and the national staff have succeeded in 
attaining harmony with the vibrations of 
their constituents, and thus they often 
have made entirely independent decisions 
that pleased the others anyway. Conse- 
quently, most of us do not feel derelict - 
when we stay away from the business ses- 
sions. 

Even in the high drama of business- 
meetings in the late.1960s and early 1970s, 
it should be noted, established sociology 
was the main target. The national office at 
times did become the ostensible victim, 
but primarily because it was charged with 
being the (willing) tool of those running 
dogs of imperialism, mainstream or 
functionalist sociologists. . 

In response to the sociologist’s usual 
preference for egalitarian policy, the 
1960s charges of elitism, and the sheer 
growth of research money, the number of 
papers or presentations has grown, cer- 
tainly faster than the membership. That is, 
a higher percentage of attenders also have 
a formal place on the program than in the 
past. 

Accompanying and supporting those 
changes is one dismaying alternation, with. 
two aspects: Sociology no longer has a 
center. Many of its practitioners came to 
agree with their accusers (often, them- 
selves) of the 1960s that this is a hollow 
field. Perhaps not everyone is objectively 
to be called “periphery,” but I think that 
every group and individual of whatever - | 
theoretical orientation or achievement is 
at times dismissed with that evaluation. 
Moreover, because the pool of 
sociologists is now so large, almost any 
subgroup inclined to condemnation can 
create a fair-sized network for this pur- 
pose, at the national meetings or 
elsewhere. Put bluntly, no matter whom 
we condemn as a meretricious or incom- 
petent sociologist these days, we can find 
a goodly number of others to agree with 
us. 

The national meetings are not likely to 
deviate radically from the patterns set by 
the field. I do not think we again shall 
recapture Gemeinschaft in either, and the 
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modern studies of village life tell us that 
Gemeinschaft was not so delightful any- 
way. I do nurture a wistful hope that one 
day we again shall experience some confi- 
. dence, and perhaps it will be more justifi- 
able than in the past. However, we need 
not fret about the confidence, for if we 
accomplish much we shall take pride in 
the field again. 

As to the residual hostility and the re- 
fusal of many to admit that others may be 
contributing to the field, I cherish a real 
hope, based on at most a few shreds of 
sociological observation, that within a 
decade more of us will stop denouncing 
other intellectual schools as politically 
detestable and empirically empty. In- 


stead, we shall be paying others respect 
by battling them ardently about central 


- theoretical and empirical puzzles: What 


are the social processes, and how do they 
work? That is more difficult than dis- 
missing our opponents, but ultimately 
more rewarding and probably more fun. 
That kind of conflict was common a gen- 


eration ago at the national meetings, as it 


is in all developing sciences. If it happens 
again, and displaces some of the current 
conflicts, we should not view it as a step 
backward into the past, but as a return to 
our calling: passion in the service of truth. 
At a deep level, our annual corroboree is a 
celebration of that vocation. 


HOW CAN THE AMERICAN SOCIOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION BECOME 
MORE USEFUL?* 


ALFRED MCCLUNG LEE 
Brooklyn College of The City University of New York 


PRESIDENT, 1976 
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Several questions having to do with the - 


ASA’s present and future appear to me to 
be among those appropriate for consid- 
eration in connection with its 75th an- 
niversary: What is the significance of the 
fragmentation movement among 
sociological organizations? What can be 
said about the residual ASA? Is it what 
sociologists desire and need? What 
changes would make it more useful to the 
profession, to the discipline, and to soci- 
ety? 

The birth of the American Sociological 
Society in 1905 was part of a fragmenta- 
tion movement that since the 1880s had 
been bringing about the founding of a 
range of special social science disciplinary 
bodies. The American Social Science As- 
sociation, as a kind of “blanket” organiza- 
tion, had been founded in 1865. The Na- 
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tional Conference of Charities and Cor- 
rections had split off from it in 1874. Both 
of these bodies were oriented more to 
problems and practice than to academic 
disciplinary theories and procedures. 
They thus did not provide the rising social 
science professionals with the institutional 
support for which they were coming to 
feel a need. Then came such more 
discipline-conscious, profession-building 
offshoots of those predecessors as: the 
American Historical Society (1884), the 
American Economic Association (1885), 
the American Psychological Association 
(1892), the American Anthropological As- 
sociation (1902), and the American Politi- 
cal Science Association (1903). 

The ASS to an extent became or at least 
tried to become the forum of “sociology” 
in succession to “social science” as the 
over-all symbol for social theory. It dis- 
sociated itself from its more practical or- 
ganizational ancestors. It disdained social 
work (Lee, 1978:69—86). It was revolting 
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against religious do-good-ism, doc- 
trinaire radicalism, and journalistic muck- 
raking. It built disciplinary defenses 
against encroachments by historians, 
political scientists, economists, geog- 
raphers, cultural anthropologists, and 
psychological social psychologists. Its 

_ members wanted to be “scientific” in some 
unique “sociological” sense and manner. 
Some tried to underline this by being 

statistical. This all meant avoiding social 
controversy, any suspicion of being 

_ “political,” and, if need be, any specific 

-social significance. 

Like our European intellectual ances- 
tors and peers in the academic philosoph- 

-- ical and literary fields, American 
sociologists then and now tend to prefer 
theoretical and methodological games. 
Such games are less speculative ways of 
building a profession than are efforts to 
work out realistic comprehensions of the 
far-reaching implications of multinational 
corporate operations; agricultural land de- 
struction (Brink et al., 1977); pollution of 
land, water, and air; the trivialization of 
public discourse; colonialist, class, ethnic, 
and sexist exploitation; social manipula- 
tion; the jargonizing and abstractionizing 
of social findings and theory; plutocracy; 
militarism; and much else. 

_ The processes of disciplinary fraction- 
ing, of the segregation of specialties into 
more and more discrete bodies, continued 
beyond 1905 and is still going on. It leads 

© T. H. Marshall (Forester, 1980:204) to 
~ conclude: “I think sociology is rather dis- 
integrating. It’s always been a question as 
to whether it is a discipline, but it seems to 
be moving away from the way society's 
institutions work towards a sort of philo- 
sophical approach.” At the same time, he 
also contends that, “Under the umbrella of 
sociology a lot of useful studies are carried 

out.” Thus, whether or not sociology is-a 
discipline, it has provided social space and 
sponsorship in universities and elsewhere 

that have helped to make possible a 
number of useful pieces of research and 
writing. . 
= The implications—the organizational 

and social pluses and minuses—of the 

further fractioning of social science and of 
sociology may well be illustrated by the 
formation in 1950-1951 and the healthy 
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growth of the Society for the Study of 
Social Problems, one of my wife’s and my 
offspring (Lee, 1973:134-138; Lee and 
Lee, 1976). In commenting on that organi- 
zation, a former president of it, Howard S. 
Becker (SSSP, 1976:43), asserts that “The 
more fragmented the associational world 
of sociology, the better.” He urges that 
“SSSP should continue to exist as a 
countervailing force to the ASA.... I 
think it is best when we have the least 
power centralized anywhere. Id hate to 
live to see the time when any organization 
could speak for all of soctology. And 
SSSP is important because it prevents the 
ASA from doing just that.” 

I will not recount again the birth pangs 
of SSSP and the efforts made by ASA 
stalwarts either to strangle it in its cradle 
or to co-opt it. In the estimation of many, 
SSSP has both strengthened sociology— 
probably even saved undergraduate 
sociology—and given new life and direc- 
tion to the ASA. _ 

This leads to my second question: What 
can be said about the residual ASA? 

Disciplinary organizations are curious 
complexes of contradictions in purposes, 
control structure, and services. Despite, ` 
or perhaps because of, the vocational 
preoccupation of many sociologists with 
the characteristics of voluntary societies, 
the ASA is far from being an exception to 
that generalization. For example, in terms 
of an idealistic social scientific perspec- 
tive, one can scarcely make a case for it as 
being more than a reluctant medium for 
the expression of sociological originality. 
In this regard, splinter societies, book and 
pamphlet publishers, and experimental 
journals do a much better job. At the same 
time, the ASA spokespeople claim that it 
does represent such an idealistic perspec- 
tive. 

The annual programs of the ASA since 
the 1950s have had a more realistic flavor 
than they had earlier. The ASA needs the 
challenge and competition of SSSP and of 
Other organizations to jog it constantly 
toward greater representativeness and 
some experimentation in terms both of 
persons and of ideas. Fortunately for the 
ASA, the SSSP and other organizations 
such as the Rural Sociological Society 
have retained and—if anything— 
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expanded their autonomy and their ex- 
perimental character. 

The establishment of SSSP and of other 
organizations has not drained a range of 
concerns from the ASA’s agendas. They 
have if anything given many concerns 
greater claims upon ASA leadership at- 
tention. It has forced ASA control groups 
gradually to realize that scientific sociol- 
ogy still can be scientifically 
respectable—even though not wholly so- 
cially respectable—by dealing more spe- 
cifically with pressing social problems. 
Even at that, as Kat Erikson (1980) re- 
cently pointed out, sociologists still have a 
distance to go: “Our concern with general 
patterns has made us unnecessarily wary 
of dealing in particulars. ... As a result, 
most of the truly decisive events of our 
own age have passed with little or no 
comment from the sociological commu- 
nity.” As examples of such events, he 
mentions the Nazi Holocaust, the bomb- 
ing of Hiroshima, the Joseph McCarthy 
era, the Vietnam war, Selma, Attica, and 
Three Mile Island. He admits there are 
some articles in the professional media 
touching upon such, “But they are rather 
few and far -between.” Presentations on 
such events become more frequent at 
conventions even though they remain rare 
in ASA journals. Recent comments by T. 
H. Marshall (Forester, 1980:204) on En- 
glish sociology are much to the same 
point: “Sociology can’t seem to get away 
from founding fathers. It should deal more 
with the here-and-now.... Im afraid 
sociology has not got very far in estab- 
lishing itself as a guide to current affairs.” 

Is the residual ASA, then, the kind of 
organization sociologists desire and need? 
The “desire” part of this question is the 
easier on which to comment. 

Having done ethnological-type field 
work on this subject, I can report that 
sociologists tend to be complacent about 
the association that they have. Few mem- 
bers know or care about the contradictory 
roles that their society performs. They do 
not appear to see much point in digging 
into the nature of their disciplinary body. 
Available myths about its operations and 
the cryptic formal reports—to the extent 
that they are read-—satisfy many. If mem- 
bers do gain some detailed grasp of the 
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ASA’s advantages to insiders, they often 
say: “Oh, what the hell! It isn’t that im- 
portant. Let those in control have their 
fun and make their gains if they want to 
spend all that time on that sort of thing.” If 
the ASA serves fairly well some purposes 
useful to a member, well enough. If not, 
no more dues. Some would say that it is 
just as well that many do not know or care 
how participation in the ASA can pay off; 
it would distract too many more from sci- 
entific work into struggles for power. On 
the other hand, the ASA and other 
sociological bodies selectively stimulate 
or discourage, give or withhold recogni- 
tion from the work of individuals and 
groups. Even though organizational work 
takes time and energy, it is a price many 
scientists feel they have to pay in order 
effectively to make scientific contribu- 
tions. 

When members chitchat about the 
ASA, they often retain their sense of ob- 
jectivity by making formal criticisms of it. 
They also often give evidence that they 
approve of the following characteristics 
that it is thought to have: The ASA is 
respectable “scientifically,” i.e., socially. 
It defends as excellent the ethical quality 
of its members practices, especially that of 
its tenured members. It provides brownie 
points to budding sociologists in the 
form of participation in convention ses- 
sions and occasionally (or hopefully) in 
periodicals or monographs. It appears to 
be working on rejuvenating respectably 
the appeal of sociology to undergraduates. 
It wants to appear favorable to sociologi- 
cal careers for women and minorities 
without being “difficult” (i.e., very effec- 
tive) about it. It does not worry about the 
exploitation of graduate students and of 
untenured colleagues in any effective 


‚manner. Its ethical code (which con- 


tradicts many of these points) appears to 
have as its chief purpose the making of 
sociologists look defensible to grant giv- 
ers, especially to ones in government and 
in the private think tanks. It is not un- 
happy when the offbeat innovators and 
the radicals fail to be hired or re-appointed 
(Lee, 1978:177-210). 

A great many members appear to take a 
laissez-faire attitude toward this con- 
tradictory character of the ASA because 
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we have been raised in a society whose 
middleclass is sold on the theory that 
somehow politics is ordinarily something 
not at all nice. It is hypocritical. It in- 
volves conspiratorial networks. Since 
“we” do not do those things, “we” engage 
in politics only as idealistic reformers. 

The literature on hypocrisy and on con- 
spiratorial networks is mostly moralistic 
and vague. It deals with what reprehensi- 
ble other people do. It fails to be objec- 
tively descriptive, analytical, and inclu- 
sive of similar types of behavior. It thus 
neglects to mention the many among 
whom—by whatever label—such behav- 
ior is “normal: cooperative and like- 
minded networks, old-boy and old-girl 
understandings, senses of neighborliness, 
‘loyalty, and reciprocity among friends and 
among people of the “same sort.” 

Rather than being pathologically ex- 
ceptional, hypocrisy and conscious and 
unconscious conspiratorial networks 
color a great deal of behavior in our soci- 
ety. Little wonder that so many 
sociologists fall into ready compliance 
with such procedures rather than with the 
contradictory course idealistically called 
for of the social scientist, that of being as 
nearly as possible, monovalent, that is, 
intellectually and socially consistent. 

It takes a journalistic economist such as 
Milton Friedman (1980) to remind us in 
terms reminiscent of N. Machiavelli 
(1513:63—66) that it is a mistake “. . . to 
berate politicians and government officials 
for hypocrisy. . . . With some notable ex- 
ceptions, only hypocrites survive.” Much 
the same can be said about sociological 
bureaucrats and entrepreneurs whether or 
not they are in positions of power and 
control in the ASA. That people and orga- 
nizations can persist and flourish most 
readily in our society by being multivalent 
or many-faced is a difficult generali- 
zation for most people—including soci- 
ologists—to accept. It is at the same 
time the manner in which organizational 
functionaries and manipulators typically 
operate (James, 1890(1):294; Lee:1966]. 

In view of the relative satisfaction of 
members with the ASA’s contradictory 
operations, what can be said about the 
kind of body sociologists now need? 
There are so many definitions of “need.” 


It is thus a tough question. It is related to 
my last query: f 

What changes would make the ASA 
more useful to the profession, to the disci- 
pline, and to society? 

When one tries to think in terms of the 
present sociological profession, of the dis- 
cipline as the pursuit of more accurate and 
comprehensive knowledge of society, and 
of society as contemporary society, few 
changes in the ASA would be acceptable 
as useful in terms of all three. In the short 
run, the profession benefits from provid- 


‘ing apologies and suggestions of cosmetic 


modifications for the status quo. Those 
who go beyond such ritualistic behavior 
become labeled as either irresponsible or 
dangerous. The discipline constantly 
needs radical re-assessment and the addi- 
tion and analysis of fresh and often dis- 
turbing data; professional opportunism 
often impedes or throttles such efforts. It 
is little wonder that so many creative so- 
cial scientists have had to thrive outside of 
professional and academic institutions. 
Our society is, to say the least, in a near 
chaotic condition. International affairs are 
ominous. Economic conditions here and 
elsewhere promise little. Leaders are 
grateful to professionals who offer bland 
repackagings of traditional “wisdom”; 
they brush aside advice from unorthodox 
social scientists even though only unor- 
thodox ideas are likely to help save human 
society. 

An ASA that would stimulate, recog- 
nize, and help give social acceptance to 
the accomplishments of innovative social 
scientists would be a great social inven- 
tion. It would not be a professional body. 
It would be a society of scientific seekers. 
Some of the ASA’s offshoots come close 
to being such. Perhaps the best way that 
we could obtain one such in a broad sense 
would be to have two “principal” 
sociological organizations, a professional 
association and a scientific society, with 
the control of the latter somehow en- 
trusted to creative social scientists. 
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Before I became Executive Officer of 
the American Sociological Association, I 
had no difficulty in analyzing the “ Associ- 
ation” nor did I hesitate to issue clarion 
calls about what the “Association” should 
and must do.' Perhaps being an Executive 
Officer teaches humility or destroys con- 
fidence. It does provide a unique point of 
view. Few colleagues in sociology have 
shared it. All have survived, however. I 
know them all and, on occasion, we share 
experiences like any veterans of foreign 
and domestic wars. Too, my colleagues in 
other social science associations are few 
and transitory. The other day, it dawned 
on me that only three years ago I was the 
new kid on the social science association 
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block in Washington and today I am only a 
“heartbeat” away from being the “dean.” 
Since I soon will be called on to share my 
wisdom, I need to develop some. 


Sic transit gloria mundi 


Since sociologists are familiar with the 
complexities of the world, I must start 
with the simple things—-those that we take 
for granted. Some of these simple notions 
continue to condition and direct the 
course of the American Sociological As- 
sociation. Others provide residues of his- 
tory that make contemporary adaptations 
difficult. Others create diversity, incon- 
sistency, and conflict. Like a multiple 
choice test, all of the dimensions listed 
below will be true, as well as inconsistent. 
I feel no obligation to resolve these incon- 
sistencies. For those who seek consis- 
tency in life, one can usually detect, first 
of all, compulsion. In the untidy world in 
which the ASA exists, it is best to appre- 
ciate, not chide, the ironies. 
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There are some simple facts about ASA. It 
is: 
. an individual membership organiza- 
tion 
.. a voluntary association 
. a non-governmental organization 


It is ironic that a sociological associa- 
tion is so individualistic. Members are 
“persons,” not couples, families, depart- 
ments, or institutions. Too, most of the 
activities of ASA are directed to “per- 
sons.” Most of our election districts are 
territories that aggregate individuals that 
have no relationship to any social unit. We 
find it difficult to think of services directed 
to groups. We find it difficult to deal with 
organized interests. That makes it difficult 
` to develop an “Association” position on 
_ ‚anything; particularly on such topics as 


“s:*motherhood and God, since some portion 


of members are bound to think otherwise. 
(Also, since we have our business meeting 
once a year, ASA pronouncements tend to 
emphasize the most salient moral prob- 
lems of late August.) Thus the whole As- 
sociation structure is based on an individ- 
ualistic notion. That might not be very 
sociological but it is very “American.” 

Since those individuals compose a vol- 
untary membership, one is never certain 
whether the Association should represent 
“sociology” or just the ASA membership. 
Many “sociologists” do not belong. This 
may be due to several reasons—sloth, 
principle, poverty, hostility; indifference, 
or stinginess—-but it raises interesting 
problems. Should non-members be on 
committees, run for office, and be given 
awards when they neither belong to nor 
support the Association? I have always 
been astounded at the large number of 
‘members of graduate faculties of sociol- 
ogy who do not belong to ASA. Is that a 
comment on the Association or on the 
quality of current graduate education? 
Should the Association spend its re- 
sources in representing those who do not 
contribute and perhaps do not want to be 
represented? What is meant by “Associ- 
ational” indifference? 

The fact of voluntary membership pro- 
duces another tension. In the early history 
of ASA, all committee reports ended with 
the assurance that, when a full time office 
was established, the particular problem 


would be solved. Now, in every discus- 
sion about “what is ASA doing about 

.?,” it is obvious that the question is 
directed to the current necessarily small 
professional staff. While I am constantly 
impressed with our skills, most of the 
problems cannot be solved that way. We 
do, however, accept the institutional re- 
sponsibility to worry about them. But how 
much initiative should the professional 
staff take in setting directions or initiating 
programs? How frequently should they be 
“overruled” by those in governance who 
have thought about the problem at hand 
only casually? It is, of course, the classic 
problem on which we like to research but 
seldom like to conclude. 

It certainly is true that the Association 
must depend on voluntary membership 
and labor. I am always impressed by the 
time, effort, and talent contributed to the 
Association by its members—on commit- 
tees, in Council, in projects, in other ac- 
tivities. Quite frequently, I sit and make 
calculations of the costs that ASA might 
have to pay in “consulting” time. Neither 
an occasional meal nor the infrequent ap- 
preciation by colleagues begins to com- 
pensate. But here one can get glimpses of 
the true community of scholars. 

The fact that ASA is an NGO (Non gov- 
ernmental organization) in Washington 
terminology is obvious. In other coun- 
tries, however, there often is direct gov- 
ernmental subsidy involved in scientific 
organizations, in general. On occasion, 
“foreign” social science organizations 
have approached ASA to engage in 
cooperative activities (with their own 
government support). There is awkward- 
ness to explain that such cooperation 
might take a year to go through demo- 
cratic channels. Too, at international 
meetings, social scientists are usually 
governmental “representatives,” while 
most Americans represent only them- 
selves or have tenuous and limited dele- 
gated powers from “private” associations. 

Of course, the notion of “national” rep- 
resentation is strained. Currently, the 
American Sociological Association has 
over 600 members who reside in Canada 
and there are members in 72 different 
countries, most of whom are not “ Ameri- 
cans.” At times, this diversity leads to 
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misunderstanding when our periodic 
meetings in Canada are read by a few as 
intellectual imperialism. Of course, many 
Association actions do have a primary 
concern with things U.S. The whole am- 
biguity 1s compounded by the fact that, 
some in Canada are “regular’ members 
and others “international” members, still 
‘all are colleagues. We should remind our- 
selves that science is transnational. 

But these are only some of the dimen- 
sions of ASA. There are others. 


ASA is a profit making (?) organization 
. . is a scholarly/learned society 
... 1S a professional association 


Few members think of the Association 
as a business—-hopefully a “profit” making 
one. I do. I have to deal with budgets. 
Budgets, to most members, are spending 
plans submitted to an “administration.” 
ASA has to raise the money it spends. 
Member dues constitute less than a third 
of the annual income. The rest has to be 
raised or “hustled” elsewhere. Perhaps the 
best economic analogy would be that ASA 
is like a Mom and Pop grocery store which 
runs an annual festival and a continuous 
mail order business. Now surrounded by 
flashy “supermarkets” that promise bar- 
gains and green stamps, we still do over a 
million dollar business each year. We own 
property, have a roof that leaks, pay 
taxes, make modest investments, get 
audited by IRS, pay liability insurance and 
employee taxes to a number of jurisdic- 
tions, worry about increases in paper and 
postage costs, and constantly make quick 
dollar translations whenever a member 
says; “why doesn't ASA do that?” These 
are of little concern for most of our mem- 
bers who usually think Olympian 
thoughts. 

Of course, we continue to hope that our 
scholarly work is “learned.” There is no 
doubt that the list of ASA presidents is a 
list of distinguished scholars. The same is 
true for other officers and for members of 
Council. While there are “political” 
sociologists more interested in process 
than in content, elections still are based on 
knowledge about and judgments on schol- 
arly, usually published, products by a 
“national” peer group. Of course, not all 
“scholars” become officers in ASA but we 
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try, through our awards structure, to mark 
signal accomplishments and to commemo- 
rate achievement. 

Our meetings try to highlight the best 
research through a series of decentralized 
judgments concerning the inclusion of pa- 
pers and improving them by submitting 
them to discussion and evaluation. Our 
journal editors and their editorial boards 
constantly evaluate written materials and 
hope that their high rejection rates sym- 
bolize the best rather than the narrowest. 
Such judgments are collective efforts by 
peers and, again, total thousands of hours 
spent in the name of the discipline. Most 
of the Association resources in time and 
money are spent in attempting to insure 
quality. About two thirds of the ASA bud- 
get is spent in publications. Much of the 
time of the Committee on Publications and 
of Council is spent on making judgments 
of people who will make judgments of 
scholarly quality. Much of the effort of the 
Committee on Committees and of Nomi- 
nations is directed toward judgments of 
quality as well as the values of participa- 
tion. The reason these discussions take so 
long is that there is no easy definition of 
quality but I have always been astonished 
at the degree of consensus that is 
achieved. 

The quest for scholarly excellence is not 
a disembodied process. It takes place 
within concrete social structures, such as 
universities, research centers, foun- 
dations, agencies, etc. It is the activity of 
the “profession.” It is not surprising then - 
that much of the Association activities 
focus on these conditions. We usually deal 
with them by the most potent associ- 
ational weapon—the committee. And 
some of these have been productive and 
effective. For a long time, we have been 
concerned with the employment market. 
We have become concerned more re- 
cently with the regulations placed on re- 
search and with the stimulation of interest 


‘and effort in teaching. We have been con- 


cerned with the ethics of our relationships 
in research, teaching, and intellectual ac- 
tivity. We have been concerned with 
undergraduate and graduate curriculum. 
With increasing bureaucratization, we 
have been forced to come to terms with 
accreditation, certification, as well as em- 
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to have a greater immediacy than the 
search for truth. Certainly the tension 
between disciplinary activities and profes- 
sional concerns will provide the agenda 
for the future. These may be complemen- 
tary, conflictual, or dialectical, but, it is 
certain that they have been constant 
themes throughout the history of the As- 
sociation. And I have the feeling that they 
will not be solved soon. Charles DeGaulle 
once said that “of all the problems I know 
_ about, none have ever been solved.” Even 

if he was right, we can still point to signifi- 
cant accomplishments. 


What Have We Accomplished? 


When 45 persons met in 1905 to form 
the Association, there were scattered 
courses beginning to appear in various 
undergraduate institutions and there were 
the beginnings of graduate programs, most 
notably at Chicago and Columbia. The 
1980 ASA Directory of Graduate Depart- 
ments lists 120 graduate departments in the 
U.S. that offer both the Ph.D. and the 
M.A. and another 106 departments which 
offer the masters only. The 1980 Directory 
of Departments lists 1935 institutions in 
the U.S. and Canada which offer sociol- 
ogy degrees and courses. During the 
1970s, each year there was an average of 
30,000 BAs earned in sociology as well as 
slightly less than 2000 M.A.s and over 600 
Ph.D.s awarded. Around the world, many 
sociologists trace their intellectual debts 
to graduate education in North America. 
There is now a critical mass of 
sociologists. Among the ASA member- 
ship, there are over 9000 members who 
‘have their Ph.D.s or equivalent. Each 
. year, between three and four thousand 
attend the Annual Meetings which contain 
over 200 separate sessions and over 1500 
participants. In addition, there are nine 
viable regional associations and perhaps 
over 30 state associations with their own 
meetings. All of these efforts suggest 
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widespread participation and membership 
loyalty. 

The Association publishes six journals 
and two annuals as well as monograph and 
presidential series. There are strong inde- . 
pendent journals such as American Jour- 
nal of Sociology and Social Forces as well 
as 300 other- journals in which sociologists — 
publish. There is an information network 
through various newsletters, including 
FOOTNOTES. 

Many of these consequences have been 
responsive, of course, to large social 
changes. On occasion, we can be quite 
innovative. The Minority Fellowship Pro- 
gram, intended to broaden the participa- 
tion of minorities in the field, was a first, 
and is now widely copied by a number of 
other professional associations—including 
psychology, psychiatry, social work, and 
nursing. Similarly, the addition of stand- 
ing committees on the Status of Women in 
Sociology and Racial and Ethnic 
Minorities in Sociology reflected priorities 
not easily found in other associations. The 
ASA Projects on Teaching Undergraduate 
Sociology captured enthusiasm and con- 
tent which are widely admired and copied 
across the country. l 

There is a strong base of research sup- 
port incorporated today in institutions of 
higher learning and in various government 
agencies. There is an Assembly of Be- 
havioral and Social Sciences in the Na- 
tional Academy of Sciences. There is wide 
participation among social scientists in the 
American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science. All of these point to the © 
increased acceptance of the social sci- 
ences as a part of the unity and collectivity 
of scientific organization. Our presence is 
noted by the media, although often in un- 
flattering ways. Our presence is felt in 
Congress, although often by parody and 
ridicule. : 

In effect, we have not done badly. If we 
only slow down our usual masochistic 


flagellations, we might find that it is possi- 


ble to pat ourselves on the back—at least 
once every 75 years. 
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_ The evolution of participation of women 
and racial and ethnic minorities in the As- 
sociation has coincided with social and 
political changes in the society. Although 
women have been members of the organi- 
zation since its founding as a Society in 
1905, they, like minorities, were not thor- 
oughly represented and integrated in its 
structure and programs. Black American 
sociologists were among the first under- 
represented groups to call for active par- 
ticipation and inclusion in the Associa- 
tion. James Blackwell, who figures 
prominently in the last decade in seeking 
minority representation in the organiza- 
tion and profession, stated that: “Until 
1969, the participation of black 
sociologists in the affairs of the American 
Sociological Association is best described 
as ‘abject tokenism!’ ... In the sixty- 
seven years since its founding in 1905, the 
ASA has had only one black sociologist 
elevated by his peers to its highest elective 
position” (Blackwell, 1974:348). Since that 
realistic appraisal, women and minorities 
have been elected to the offices of Presi- 
dent and Vice President and have served 
on the Council, and on Constitutional, 
Standing, and Ad Hoc Committees. 

A significant turning point for the future 
involvement of racial and ethnic 
minorities in the Association was high- 
lighted in a resolution presented at the 
1968 annual business meeting by the 
Caucus of Black Sociologists calling on 
the Council to make greater efforts to as- 
sign Black sociologists to membership and 
chairs on standing and ad hoc committees. 
Additional resolutions were presented and 
passed in 1969 and 1970 by the Caucus of 
Black Sociologists and the Women’s 

* Address correspondence to: Doris -Wilkinson, 


Department of Sociology and Anthropology, How- 
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Sociology Caucus. At the 1970 annual 
business meeting of the Association, 
James Blackwell introduced a profound 
resolution that represented a historical 
event both for the organization and the 
profession. The resolution called on the 
Association to: “establish and obtain 
funding for an Opportunity Fellowship 
Program to provide stipends for graduate 
training in sociology for representatives of 
the following groups: Black Americans, 
Chicanos, Asians, Puerto Rican Ameri- 
cans, and Americans.” Thus, the founda- 
tion for the present Minority Fellowship 
Program was established. In summarizing 
the events of the 1970—1971 period, the 
Executive Officer stated: “Certainly this 
has been a year of action on the part of 
minority groups within the discipline, in- 
cluding women. The Committee on the 
Status of Women in the Profession, 
chaired by Elise Boulding, has made re- 
markable progress since its inception in 
the fall of 1970 ... The Caucus of Black 
Sociologists, chaired by James Blackwell, 
has developed new thrust this year 
through an internal reorganization” (Dem- 
erath, 1971:344). 


Chronology 


Following is a selected chronological 
account of the participation of women and 
racial and ethnic minorities in the ASA. 


1907 W.E.B. DuBois was invited to participate 
in the annual meeting. 

1948 E. Franklin Frazier served as President. 

1952 Dorothy Swain Thomas served as Presi- 
dent. 

1968- Resolutions were presented to the annual 

1970 business meeting by the Caucus of Black 
Sociologists, the Women’s Sociology 
Caucus, and other groups. 

1970 DuBois-Johnson-Frazier Award Committee 
was established. 
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1970 Joseph Himes became the fourth black 
sociologist to be nominated for the vice 
presidency. 

Oliver Cromwell Cox was the first recipient 
of the DuBois-Johnson-Frazier Award. 
Blackwell introduced a resolution calling 
for the establishment of an Opportunity 
Fellowship Program. 

The DuBois-Johnson-Frazier Award 
Committee, the Committee on the Status of 
Women in Sociology, and the Committee 
on the Status of Racial and Ethnic 
Minorities became Standing Committees. . 
Mirra Komarovsky was elected President. 
The Sydney Spivack Fellowship was 
awarded to William J. Wilson for “a signifi- 
cant sociological work in the previous five 
years,” 

Julian Samora received the Sydney Spivack 
Award for “significant application of 
sociological knowledge to actual prevailing 
social conditions.” 

Joan Moore, Celia Heller, and James 
Blackwell were recipients of the Sydney 
Spivack Award. The Sorokin and Bernard 
Awards were granted to women 
sociologists. 

Josepy Himes received the DuBois- 
Johnson-Frazier Award for his “cumulative 
contributions over the past thirty-five 
years” to theory and the study of race rela- 
tions. 


1971 
1971 


1972 


1973 
1977 


1978 


1979 


1980 


Historical Resources 


The following references provide a his- 
torical profile of the evolution of the par- 
ticipation of women and minorities in the 
AŠA: 


Bernard, Jessie 

1970 “Sexism and discrimination.” The Ameri- 

can Sociologist 5:374—375. 

Blackwell, James E. 

1974 “Role behavior in a corporate structure: 

z Black sociologists in the ASA.” Pp. 267- 
295 in James E. Blackwell and Morris 
Janowitz (eds.), Black Sociologists: His- 
torical and Contemporary Perspectives. 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press. 

Blackwell, James E., Maurice Jackson, and Joan 

Moore (eds.} 

1977 “The status of racial and ethnic minorities in 
sociology.” ASA Footnotes (Special Sup- 
plement) 5:1~8. 

Boulding, Elise 

1971 “Report of the Committee on the Status of 
Women in the Profession.” The American 
Sociologist 6:358-360. 
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Conyers, James E. 

1968 “Negro doctorates in sociology: A social 

protrait.” Phylon 29:209-223. 
Committee on the Status of Women 

1980 “Sexist biases in sociological research: 
Problems. and issues.” ASA Footnotes 
8:8-9. 

Demerath, N. J. 

1971 “Status of women and blacks in the profes- 
sion: Report from the Executive Officer.” 
The American Sociologist 6:271-272. 

Fava, Sylvia 

1960 “The status of women in professional 
sociology.” The American Sociological Re- 
view 25:271—276. 

Himes, Joseph 

1971 “Blacks in the ASA.” The American 

Sociologist 6:258. 
Hughes, Helen MacGill (ed.) 

1973 The Status of Women in Sociology, 1968- 
1972. Washington, D.C.: The American 
Sociological Association. 

Jackson, Jacquelyne 

1974 “Black female sociologists.” Pp. 267-295 in 
James E. Blackwell and Morris Janowitz 
(eds.), Black Sociologists: Historical and 
Contemporary Perspectives. Chicago: Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press. 

Kinney, Cherry Carter 

1971 “Reflections on the 1969 resolutions of the 
Women’s Caucus.’ The American 
Sociologist 6:19-22. 
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1968 Minutes of the first business meeting of the 

1968 ASA meetings, Vol. 3:322. 

Minutes of the second business meeting of 

the 1969 ASA meetings, Vol. 5:68. 

Minutes of the first business meeting of the 

1970 ASA meeting, Vol. 6:65-66. 

Minutes of the second business meeting of 

the 1970 ASA meetings, Vol. 6:69. 

Tuchman, Gaye 

1979 “Report on women’s-participation in ASA 

meetings, 1970-1979.” A report submitted 
to the Committee on the Status of Women‘ 
in Sociology, August, 1979. 


Wilkinson, Doris 
1972 “Apartheid and the male dominated black 
caucus.” The American Sociologist 7:21. 

_ 1979 A report: Status of women in sociology, 
1934-1977. Washington, D.C.: The Ameri- 
can Sociological Association. 

1980a A summary: Sections and the changing 
structure of the ASA.” ASA Footnotes 8:7. 

1980b “Women in the profession: Data sources for 
the eighties.” SWS Network 9:3. 

1980c “Women, racial and ethnic minority soci- 
ologists: Selected bibliography.” ASA 
Footnotes 8:8. 
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Science is more than logical procedures 
and “disembodied items of guaranteed 
knowledge;” it also is a social activity that 
is integrally related to the society in which 
it exists (Barber, 1962).' Consequently, 
the evolution of the American Sociologi- 
cal Association over the last 75 years 
(Rhoades, 1980) may be viewed as part of 
the general trends toward professionali- 
zation, specialization, and bureaucratiza- 
tion of science and human societies. 


Professionalization 


Scientific specialization began in the 
16th and 17th centuries in Europe with the 
appearance of new societies of amateurs 
devoted to cultivating the scientific enter- 
prise and experimentation—Royal Society 
in England, the Academie des Sciences in 
France, the Accademia del Cimento in 
Italy. These societies were established to 
hold meetings, publish journals and 
books, foster international as well as 
intra-national communication among sci- 
entists, and finance suitable work-places 
and necessary instrumentation. Besides 
being devoted to science for its own sake, 
the societies also exhibited a “utilitarian 
bent.” 

The first scientific society did not ap- 
pear in America until the 18th century 
when Benjamin Franklin founded the 
American Philosophical Society in 1743. 
The American Statistical Association was 
established in 1839 and the American As- 


* The opinions expressed in this paper are those of 
the author and do not necessarily represent those of 
the American Sociological Association. I wish to 
express my appreciation to Russell R. Dynes for his 
critical comments on an earlier draft of this paper. 
[Address correspondence to: Lawrence J. Rhoades, 
American Sociological Association, 1722 N Street 
NW, Washington DC 20036.] 


! This paper draws heavily on Barber for its fac- 


tual material and its analytical framework. 


sociation for the Advancement of Science 
in 1848. Social scientists and social re- 
formers joined forces in the American So- 
cial Science Association after the Civil 
War. The merger, however, did not last 
long because the “social scientists were 
interested in analyzing society while the 
social reformers wanted to reconstruct it” 
(Lyons, 1969). 

Within a 20 year period, five social sci- 
ence associations were created: the 
American Historical Association in 1884, 
the American Economic Association in 
1885, the American Psychological Associ- 
ation in 1892, the American Anthropologi- 
cal Association in 1902, and the American 
Political Science Association in 1903 
(Lyons, 1969). At this point, the stage was 
set for the joint meeting of the historical, 
economic, and political science associ- 
ations in 1905 from which emerged the 
American Sociological Society.” 

Sarason (1972:28) indicated that the 
“creation of a new setting” is influenced 
by its “before-the-beginning phase; for 
new settings “arise from an existing orga- 
nization of settings.” He further stated 
(1972:9 fn) that the creation of settings 
share some general characteristics: 


(1) fear of being in danger from outside 
forces; (2) the sense of being or wanting to be 
different and better and even unique; (3) the 
desire to grow and amass people and things; 
and (4) to be primarily future oriented. 


An editorial by Albion Small (1907) in 
the first publication issued by the Associ- 
ation describes that phase and reflects 
those characteristics: 


The establishment of the American 
Sociological Society marks a notable state in 


* The name was changed to the American 
Sociological Association in 1959. The term Associa- 
tion will be used for consistency, except for direct 
quotes. 
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-" scientific study of society 
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the positive investigation of human condi- 
tions. Not many representatives of the older 

‘forms of social science are ready to admit 
that there is a function for sociology. A suffi- 
cient nucleus of scholars has been dif- 
ferentiated from the traditional social sci- 
ences, however, to give sociology the pres- 

- tige of a visible personal following. Together 
with the Institute International de 

~ Sociologie, and the Sociological Society of 
London, the American Sociological Society 
bears witness that a few men and women, in 
full possession of their senses, are convinced 
that something is lacking in methods of in- 
terpreting human experience, and that the 
` most effective means of supplying the lack 
must be sought without rather than within 
the older sciences of society. 
This organization demonstrates, in the 
first instance, merely that its members have 
the courage of their convictions. Since those. 
convictions have now taken corporate form, 
they must henceforth command a somewhat 
heightened degree of attention. More will be 
said, and more definitely, and with more 
confident emphasis, from and about the 
sociological point of view. What is said from 
this point of view will necessarily attract 
more notice from both theorists and practical 
men who have hitherto regarded sociology 
as negligible. The sociologists do not imagine 
that they are appointed to destroy the voca- 
tion of other investigators of society. They 
feel themselves called to represent factors in 
the problems of human association which 
have thus far received less than their share of 
„attention, 


Given this setting, the Constitution 
_ adopted December 28, 1905, -at Johns 
Hopkins University, not too surprisingly, 
` reflected the traditional goals and values 
of scientific societies by calling for “the 
encouragement of sociological research 
and discussion, and the promotion of in- 
tercourse between persons engaged in the 
” while admitting 
_ practical sociologists to membership for 
purposes of discussion and research, but 
adopting a stand against the submission of 
‘resolutions “approving or disapproving 
specific sociological doctrines or specific 
‘schemes of social betterment’ (AJS, 

1906). 


ation has primarily pursued the en- 
couragement of research and discussion 
‘through its Annual Meeting and its publi- 
cations. The Association has attempted to 


- 


In keeping with its heritage, the Aid: 
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develop a reséarch mission independent of 
these dominant activities since 1912. The 
annual census of research in sociology 
which was published for several decades 
is the most persistent result of this effort. 
The Fund for the Discipline is the most 
recent manifestation of the same effort. 
The Association has also pursued intra- 
national communication “between per- 
sons engaged in the scientific study of 
society” by assisting in the creation of the 
Social Science Research Council and the 
Encyclopedia of the Social Sciences and 
by establishing relations with national, re- 
gional, and state sociological associations. 
The Association has been active on the 
international level since it joined the In- 
ternational Federation of Sociological - 
Societies and Institutes in 1937. It has 
pursued this interest through the Interna- 
tional Sociological Association, the U. S. 
National Commission for UNESCO, a 
number of its own committees, the Ful- 
bright program, and national associations 
in other countries. In addition, the Asso- 
ciation has addressed some general prob- 
lems of science—scientific freedom, 
ethics, regulation, financial support— 
through its membership in AAAS and 
SSRC and its own committees. 

Like other voluntary organizations, the 
Association has carried on its efforts 
through a membership composed of a ` 
small, active minority and a much larger, 
inactive majority. It hardly could have 
been otherwise; for, as Barber (1962: 
165-166) pointed out: 


. the highest offices in science organi- +- 
zations are almost never filled by men who 
have simply been very active in the group. 
The highest positions, being symbolic of the 
status and the values of science, are cus- 
tomarily awarded by vote of the membership 
as a badge of high professional achievement | 
to the most distinguished scientists in the 
organization, whether they have participated 
very actively in its affairs or not. Active par- 
ticipation counts, here as elsewhere, proba- 
bly, but not nearly so much . . . the election 
to office as a formal recognition of achieve- 
ment by autonomous scientific organizations 
is one of the most important of their sẹveral 
functions. 


This pattern of membership participa- 
tion, however, may not be entirely - 
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functional for science organizations as 
Barber (1962:165) stated: . 


Scientists in American society, like other 

--comparable groups of professional spe- 
cialists, do not have the time nor the interest 
to take a very active part in social problems, 
even those more directly related to science 
itself. l 


Specialization 


The trend toward the professionaliza- 
tion of science was made possible by the 
trend toward specialization in the occupa- 
tional structure as a whole as well as in 
science. Specialization in the occupational 
structure allowed the role of scientist to 
- emerge as a full-time, stable occupation. 
The presence of full-time scientists con- 
tinued the trend toward specialization in 
science by producing new knowledge that 
supported the trend toward specialization 
in the occupational structure as a whole 
and in science. 

The trend toward specialization has 
created problems for disciplinary organi- 
zations that generally attempt to provide 
“loose coordination of the activities in 
their fields” (Barber 1962:161). The Asso- 
ciation has been faced with the specializa- 
tion or “fragmentation” problem for years. 
It is based in the discipline and in the 
profession. The disciplinary problem is 
related to the increasing number of spe- 
cialties in the field. The professional 
problem is related to the increasing dif- 
ferentiation of the role of sociologist and 
-to the trend toward: bureaucratization. 

The disciplinary problem stems from 
the proliferation of specialties in the field, 
multiple paradigms, and a variety of 
theoretical and methodological ap- 
proaches. The problem shows up in the 
Annual Meeting in the proliferation of ses- 
` sions, in the portion of the program to be 
allocated to Sections, and in the plenary 
vs. specialty sessions issue. It emerges in 
the publication program in the availability 
of journal space, in the general vs. spe- 
cialty journal issue, and in calls for “other” 
types of publications. It appears in the 
organizational structure in issues con- 
cerning Sections, awards, election to of- 
fice, and professional recognition, more 
generally. 
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The professional problem is related, in 
part, to the increasing differentiation of 
the role of sociologist into basic re- 
searcher, applied researcher, teacher, 
practitioner, and administrator. This 
problem also shows up in the Annual 
Meeting in the proliferation of sessions, 
the increasing number of professional 
workshops, and the activities of affiliated 
groups. It emerges in the publication pro- 
gram in the same way the disciplinary 
problem does. It appears in the organi- 
zational structure in issues concerning 
awards, election to office, professional 
recognition, and the activities of the 
Executive Office. 

This specialization within the discipline 
and the profession is following the same 
trend within science that gave birth to the 
Association. Consequently, new associ- 
ations have been formed to hold meetings, 
publish journals, and deal with profes- 
sional problems. It is this trend that may 
account for the declining attendance at 
Annual Meetings and the declining sub- 
missions to ASA publications more than 
increased cost, decreased funding, re- 
duced productivity, or the institution of a 
processing fee. 

The differentiation of the role of 
sociologist may be a “blessing in dis- 
guise;” for it may create the specialists the 
Association needs to address some critical 
problems: (1) the training of new 
sociologists; (2) the integration of sociol- 
ogy into the rest of American society; and 
(3) the application of sociology to the 
problems of society. All three of these 
problems are directly related to the public 
image of the discipline and the profession, 
and consequently, to societal support. 
The first two.problems are based primarily 
in educational institutions; the third prob- 
lem is related to government and the so- 
cial R&D industry. i 

The Association has not been involved 
in the training of new sociologists at any 


point in its history. A Committee on 


Training and Professional Standards was 
not created until 1951. Its major achieve- 
ment was the impetus it gave for a study of 
graduate training which was eventually 
conducted by Elbridge Sibley (1963). The 
Committee was disbanded in the early 


. 1970s at a time when the issue was be- 
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coming highly salient because of the col- 
lapse of the educational market. 

The integration of sociology into the 
rest of American society is related to 
teaching at the high school and college 
levels. Contrary to popular belief, the As- 
sociation has addressed teaching sociol- 
ogy at these levels at various points in its 
history. In the 1920s, it had some influ- 
ence on the revision of the social studies 
curriculum at the elementary and secon- 
dary level as well as on the training re- 
quirements for teachers at those levels. In 
1942, the improvement of instruction was 
stated explicitly as an objective of the As- 
sociation. In the 1960s, the Visiting Sci- 
entists Program in Sociology and the 
Sociological Resources for the Social 
Studies Project were launched. In the 
seventies, the ASA Projects on Teaching 
Undergraduate Sociology were initiated. 

Nevertheless, the Association has not 
pursued its vested interests in educational 
institutions as strongly as it has its vested 
interests in scientific institutions, except 
for the issue of academic freedom. In 
other words, the Association is not well- 
integrated into an interorganizational net- 
work that would link it to educational in- 
stitutions even though: 


.. . the university trains in all its depart- 
ments college teachers who pass on the basic 
values and the cultural tradition of ‘liberal’ 
American society to the students when they 
leave the university to teach all over the 
country. Thereby, directly and indirectly, 
they win their approval for science, an ap- 
proval which is necessary for the perpetua- 


tion of science as a highly respected social. 


activity, and necessary also for the mainte- 
nance of financial support to science. Public 
attitudes toward science do not exist in a 
social vacuum. In addition to other social 
agencies like the newspapers, the ‘liberal 
arts’ universities and colleges are a funda- 
mental support for modern American sci- 
ence. Of course they do more than inculcate 
values and appropriate attitudes. The uni- 
versity also integrates American science 
with the rest of its society by providing a 
generally respected status and career for 
those who have the ability and wish to be 
scientists (Barber 1962:191). 


As Barber mentioned, newspapers and 
other mass media play a role in the public 
acceptance of science. The Association 
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has grappled with the press problem since 
the 1930s. It has largely limited its press 
relations to the Annual Meeting and to 
responding to telephone inquiries received 
in the Executive Office. 

Applying sociology to the problems of 
society has been an issue in the Associa- 
tion since the charter meeting even though 
a discussion of the eligibility of practical 
sociologists for membership concluded 
“one of the best results of the new organi- 
zation would be achieved by bringing into 
close and regular contact the ‘theoretical 
and the ‘practical sociologists; each has 
much to learn from the other’ (AJS, 1906). 
Several attempts have been made to 
commit the Association to the application 
of sociological knowledge, but none were 
successful. The major effort made by the 
Association in this direction was the pub- 
lication of the Russell Sage Bulletins in the 
50s and 60s. The Bulletins related sociol- 
ogy to a variety of applied fields. 

These efforts may not have been suc- 
cessful because the resistance to applied 
science is endemic to scientific societies. 
Applied science is perceived to support 
the purpose, values, and social organiza- 
tion of science to a lesser degree than pure 
science. The purpose of science is to pro- 
duce generalized and systematic concep- 
tual schemes. Applied science uses the 
conceptual schemes for purposes other 
than the improvement of the conceptual 
schemes. Applied science purportedly is 
less likely than pure science to support 
such moral values of science as ration- 
ality, individualism, communality, and 
disinterestedness. And applied science 
usually is conducted in large-scale, hierar- 
chically organized groups while pure sci- 
ence is carried on by individual scientists 
working alone or in small teams. 

Given this situation, the Association 
has limited its contacts to government 
agencies and Congressional committees 
that are related to pure science rather 
than applied science. It has almost no 
contacts with the expanding social R&D 
industry. 


Bureaucratization 


The trend toward bureaucratization in 
science is a consequence of the coordina- 
tion problems that have resulted from the 
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trends toward professionalism and spe- 
cialization in science; the increasing 
number of scientific personnel; the rising 
financial investment in science; the de- 
mands for accountability; the greater 
applicability of science to problems of so- 
ciety; and the bureaucratization of the 
societal units most directly related to sci- 
ence: government, education, foun- 
dations, and the research industry. This 
trend, however, runs counter to the 
traditional “informal coordination” of sci- 
ence, especially at the basic research 
level, and to the moral value of individu- 
alism. 

The Association that has been infor- 
mally coordinated throughout its history 
also is being affected by the trend toward 
bureaucratization. Much of the work of 
the Association traditionally has been 
done by members serving on committees, 
editorial boards, projects, and as repre- 
sentatives to other organizations. Since 
many of these tasks are discrete units, 
they presented minimal coordination 
problems. As the Association grew in 
membership and activities, coordination 
problems emerged and the workload asso- 
ciated with even the discrete units went 
beyond the capabilities of members. Con- 
sequently, the Executive Office was es- 
tablished in 1949 with a sociologist serving 
as part-time Executive Officer. As the As- 
sociation evolved, -the administrative 
workload continued to grow, but, more 
importantly, problems confronting the 
profession became more acute. The 
problems could not be handled by com- 
mittees alone; they required sustained ef- 
fort by full-time professional sociologists. 
In 1963, a sociologist was appointed as the 
first full-time Executive Officer and ad- 
ditional sociologists joined the Executive 
Office professional staff beginning in 1970 
as Executive Associates. The effective- 
ness of the professional staff has been 
limited by two structural elements: (1) 
limited terms of office, and (2) lack of 
critical mass. Only three of the thirteen 
full-time professional staff members em- 
ployed by the Association in its history 
served for more than three years. And in 
13 of the last 17 years the professional 
staff was composed of two or less mem- 
bers. In 1977, the Association extended 
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the term of the Executive Officer to a 
maximum of ten years and the term of 
Executive Associates to a maximum of 
four years. The Association also for- 
malized the position of Executive Associ- 
ate at that time. The staffing and 
functioning of the professional staff in the 
Executive Office, however, is still evolv- 
ing. A reorganization is scheduled for 
September 1981. 


Conclusion 


The evolution of the Association over 
the last 75 years appears to have followed 
the general trends toward professionali- 
zation, specialization, and bureaucratiza- 
tion in science and society. These trends 
have produced issues that have persisted 
in the history of the Association and most 
likely will produce new ones in the future. 
The task facing the Association is to de- 
velop an organizational structure that will 
not only maintain the needed informal 
coordination, but also will capitalize on 
these trends for the benefit of the disci- 
pline and profession of sociology. In so 
doing, the Association will help move the 
social science of administering scientific 
organization out of the “common, sense” 
stage. 
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‘My two terms as a member of ASA 
Council were separated by 25 years. In 
that interval the Association has grown 
enormously in size and complexity of 
structure. It also has gained in stature in 
its relations with other organizations, 
largely on the strength of the intellectual 
quality of its membership and the wisdom 
of its leadership. Since other contributors 
to this anniversary number will doubtless 
try to deal constructively with various 
facets of that change, I will adopt a Cas- 
sandra role. For I believe there are several 
causes for concern. 

. - It seems necessary from time to time to 
` remind ourselves that the fundamental 
and, in fact, the sole constitutional objec- 
tive of the ASA is to promote the in- 
tellectual and professional interests of 
sociologists. But as is the fate of simple 
truths, this one is frequently obscured by 
the enthusiasms of the moment and lost to 
-view until threatened by clamorous at- 
tacks from grantors of “golden fleece” 
awards and evangelists of political credos. 
Even without the noise in the system, 
consensus in the Association tends to be 
an elusive thing, for the almost infinite 
subdivisibility of sociology’s subject mat- 
ter has fostered an extreme heterogeneity 
of interests in the membership. Given the 
great potential for diversion it is remark- 
able that the ASA has been‘as successful 
- as it has in adhering to its founding pur- 
pose. That it will continue to be so is 
problematical. Two tendencies are at 
work to erode the integrity of purpose; 
one the proliferation of special sections, 
and, two, the susceptibility of the mem- 
` bership to pleas for aid in solving social 
issues. There is yet a third influence which 
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promises a fundamental change of a dif- 
ferent kind; the ascendance of the profes- - 
sional over the intellectual aspect of 
membership interests. 

The ASA has become a house of many 
mansions, or, in the jargon of the market 
place, a holding company for many incipi- 
ent corporations. There are now twenty 
sections devoted to as many special inter- 


ests. No doubt there are more to come; >s, 


perhaps there even will be a section on 
sociology among them. Each section is 
soil for the seed of autonomy. Thus far the . 
impulse to autonomy has been held in 
abeyance by the ASA’s subsidization of 
section administrative costs. Non-section 
members are taxed to support the sec- 
tions. The ASA is also the source of other 
amenities without which the sections can- 
not now survive; it assumes full responsi- 
bility for annual meeting arrangements, it 
maintains a large publication program, . 
and it provides numerous clerical and ac- ` 
counting services specifically for sections. 
Dependence on the parent organization 
will continue at least until sections gain 
membership and financial strength. It will 
require more than a very perceptive. 
Diogenes to discover how the ASA bene- 
fits from the sections. In the meantime, - 
the institutionalization of specialization 
fosters indifference to the welfare of the 
discipline as a whole. That has been 
evinced already in the perennial contest 
over program time and space. It has its 
more subtle expressions in narrow preoc- 
cupations with special fields. These sur- 


. face often enough as harsh criticisms of 


the field at large and of neighboring spe- 
clalties. 

It is not difficult to imagine a scenario 
for the future in which the ASA has been 
reduced to the role of a central office en-' 
gaged in receiving and disbursing funds, 
keeping various records, and performing 
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other menial services sections may de- 
mand. The annual program will have been 
given over entirely to sections meeting at 
different times and places. A feeble sec- 
tion on Sociology alone will keep alive a 
trace of what was once a Single discipline. 

The debilitation of ASA vigor is 
threatened from a second source, namely, 
the widespread penchant in the member- 
ship toward use of the Association as an 
agency for the resolution of socio-political 
issues. Every such attempt is a violation 
of the constitution and prepares the way 
for the next violation. No great amount of 
sociological experience should be re- 
quired to convince one that the ASA is not 
. organized to prosecute a political case. It 
lacks both the financial resources and. the 
competence needed for such a task. Nor is 
it a constituency of any consequence. 
There is no government office holder who 
quails before its pronouncements; it is 
doubtful that any elected official even 
hears them. Thus the most that can be 
accomplished is to announce a policy po- 
sition on an issue and thereby provide a 
catharsis for members who need it. But 
the use of the ASA for such ends is divi- 
sive. It sets action proponents against dis- 
cipline proponents on matters to which 
the ASA can contribute nothing. And in 
the process huge amounts of business 
meeting and council time are squandered 
on irrelevant issues. 

One might be more tolerant of political 
action pressures if the ASA were not the 
only organization constituted specifically 
for the purpose of the intellectual and 
professional interests of sociologists. 
Other organizations, of which there are 
many better qualified for political action, 
may acknowledge the legitimacy of 
sociology, but are unable and therefore 
unwilling to spend their resources in our 
behalf. Can anyone foresee the chaps at 
the Gay Bar or the ladies of NOW march- 
ing out to create research opportunities 
for sociologists, or to edit and administer a 
professional journal, or to provide source 
_ material for the teaching of sociology? Of 
all people sociologists should be among 
the first to appreciate a separation of roles 
in a division of labor without interpreting 
it-as a violation of their civil rights. 

_ Whether the implications of sectional 
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fragmentation and of random social action 


‘excursions do or do not materialize, the 


ASA is confronted by a change of a more 
tangible and opposite character. From its 
inception the ASA has been a collegial 
gathering of academicians and its con- 
cerns have been almost entirely with the 
academy. If this has been prejudicial it has 
been due largely to ignorance of other 
arenas of professional activity. The slow 
but steady accretion of career opportuni- 
ties for qualified sociologists in govern- 
ment, business, and foundations has been 
relatively unnoticed until very recent 
years. But now it is no longer possible to 
remain unaware of the importance of 
nonacademic careers. Sociologists pur- 
suing such careers are numbered in the 
hundreds. Moreover, the projected de- 
cline of academic opportunities and the 
growing recognition of practical applica- 
tions of sociology point to applied fields as 
a source of employment which may 
eventually rival the traditional one. 
Assuming that trend were to continue, 
its outcome might be to strengthen the 
ASA rather than to weaken it. The grow- 
ing strength, however, would probably 
feed on professional demands at the ex- 
pense of scholarly interests. An extreme 
view of the probable outcome suggests the 
following. As careers in applied fields be- 
come institutionalized in civil service reg- 
isters and corporate structures, the work 
requirements for these positions would 
tend to be formalized. The practitioners 
would seek an equivalent of tenure in the 
academic setting. Certification is a means 
to that end. And certification calls for a 
specification of curricula and even of 
course content. The administration of 
certification would fall to the ASA as the 
only existing organization in the profes- 
sion. To pursue the task effectively, the 
ASA would need a staff specialized in 
liaison with employers, job analysis, and 
the design of appropriate curricula. Legal 
sanctions for certification would soon 
follow. That would require lobbying in 
state legislatures for a standard certifica- 
tion law. Legal competence might become 
a permanent need in the executive office 
to prosecute violations and adjudicate 
disputes. Clerical and record keeping 
tasks would grow exponentially. In short, 
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the ASA executive office staff would grow 
in size and in bureaucratization. And, in 
consequence, sociology departments in 
colleges and universities would tend to fall 
under the control of the profession, in per- 
sonnel selection as well as in curriculum, 
much as has happened with the schools of 
social work. 

Actually I do not expect this dire future 
to befall the ASA. Long before such a 
tendency was far advanced, an organiza- 
tion specially adapted to professional 
needs would have emerged. The present 
section of Sociological Practice could be a 
candidate for that role. Nevertheless, it 
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seems highly probable that the character 
of the ASA will alter significantly with the 
increase in the proportion of nonacademic 
careers. 

If my somewhat facetious and over- 
drawn presentation of drifts within the 
ASA leads readers to consider seriously 
the kind of organization they want the 
ASA to become, it will have accomplished 
its purpose. I think its welfare will hang 
upon a containment of these diversionary 
tendencies while keeping the .advance- 
ment of the discipline as the central focus. 
I would feel much more comfortable if I 
knew that view is widely shared. 


THE ASA: ON MOVING THE DISCIPLINE TO CENTER STAGE* 


H. M. BLALOCK, JR. 
University of Washington 


PRESIDENT, 1979 
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Given the diversity of demands placed 
on it by its members, and given a very 
modest budget and small professional 
staff, I am convinced that the ASA is 
doing a good job overall. Yet there are 
certain things that always seem to fall by 
the wayside, and unfortunately these are 
not necessarily the least important of the 
problems that confront us. In fact, it 1s 
often the most difficult and sticky ones 
that get mentioned only in passing during 
Council meetings or during coffee breaks. 
To some of us, these are the real reasons 
the ASA exists. For others, they are mat- 
ters that no organization should attempt to 
tackle since they are matters best left to 
individual scholars. 

Making the distinction between prob- 
lems of the profession and those of the 
intellectual discipline, I am referring to the 
latter domain: such things as searching for 
ways to improve the quality of our schol- 
arship, integrating or synthesizing work in 
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diverse subfields of the discipline, locating 
important gaps in our knowledge, and 
actively encouraging discussions and re- 
search on these topics. The ASA’s role in 
such matters is, in my Judgment, a rela- 
tively passive one, and perhaps many will 
argue that this is all it should be. We 


‘provide journal outlets and a monograph 


series, as well as periodic symposia. We 
now have both a methodology and a 
theory annual, a “Presidential” series, an 
Annual Review of Sociology, and what 
may become an annual or semi-annual 
volume in social psychology. We also 


. conduct an annual meeting at which there 


are multiple and diverse avenues for the 
exchange of ideas. Isnt this enough? 

It has been my own experience that 
virtually all of the ASA committees (in- 
cluding Council) of which I have been a 
member are primarily reactive bodies. 
The typical council agenda, for example, 
is so crowded with housekeeping and re- 
active items that many members, after 


~ their initial socialization period, tend to 


approach meetings with a “lets-get-the- 
damned-thing-over-with” mentality, espe- 
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cially during the second day of each ses- 
sion. This is not to say that, as individuals, 
we are not deeply committed to the 
sociological enterprise. But the budget, 
appointments to committees or editor- 
ships, responses to business meeting res- 
olutions, evaluating our committee and 
_ award structures, responding to various 
committee reports, and dealing with other 
professional matters clearly take prece- 
dence. In times of crisis, or whenever an 
important segment of our membership is 
making demands, these problems of the 
profession take over almost completely. 
We may anticipate that, with the growing 
number of unemployed sociologists and 
cutbacks in academic programs, these 
professional concerns will continue to in- 
crease in number. My overriding concern 
is that they do not overwhelm us! 

What we most need, I think, is some 
mechanism for providing a brain for the 
organizational dinosaur that has evolved 
over the past 75 years. Yet there are no 
really obvious ways of proceeding. On 
many occasions I have been of the opinion 
that we need two separate organizations, 
one to concentrate on the profession and 
to provide a lobbying function, and the 
other to serve as a “purist” scholarly soci- 
ety. Perhaps this is the best route to fol- 
low, provided that the two organizations 
do not pull too far apart. But I fear that the 
first of these organizations would become 
too political and the second too elitist and 
that, as a result, our profession would be- 
come much more polarized than it is 
today. 

Another possibility is to expand the ac- 
tivities of the Sociological Research Asso- 
ciation, which is at present only open to 
sociologists on an elected basis and which 
plays no important intellectual role, apart 
from organizing a single evening session 
once each year. But the SRA is a totally 
separate organization with no direct ties to 
the ASA. The same applies to the regional 
societies which, in most respects, are 
simply smaller versions of the ASA. 

I think we need a more basic and gen- 
eral social movement among those of us 
who are dissatisfied with the intellectual 
thrust, or lack of it, within our discipline. I 
am confident that our membership would 
respond favorably to such a movement. 
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But we cannot count on Council, the Pub- 
lications Committee, or any of our exist- 
ing standing committees to take such ini- 
tiatives, though they may pass favorably 
on constructive proposals submitted to 
them. The special committee within 
Council titled the Committee on the 
Problems of the Discipline perhaps comes 
closest to being capable of initiating such 
activities, and has been given a somewhat 
broader mandate and expanded from three 
members to five, including the Past Presi- 
dent and Executive Officer. But council 
members are not always the best persons 
to play this role, having been elected by 
the membership for diverse reasons. 
Given the existing structure and Con- 
stitution of the ASA I have reached the 
conclusion that, though it may sound ab- 
surdly facetious, the mechanism of setting 
up a Section on “Sociology” or “General 
Sociology” may be the simplest and most 
appropriate device. Such a section would 
need to have a reasonably clear mission, 
restricting itself to some delimited in- 
tellectual objectives. Otherwise, a Section 
on Sociology would become merely a 
catchall or residual category. We have 
learned that at least some sociologists will 
join sections, even where there appear to 
be no tangible benefits to them. (Appar- 
ently, we enjoy paying out extra dues 
provided there is an adequate excuse.) 
The last thing the ASA needs is another 
section, unless it could be expected to 
play a constructive role in the Associa- 
tion. What might such a role be? 
Perhaps the closest approximation to 
the focus I have in mind is outlined in 
Swanson’s (1980) paper “For General 
Sociology,” which was initially presented 
at a Plenary Session for the 1979 ASA 
meetings in Boston. The objective would 
be to work toward reasonably general 
sociological analyses that crosscut several 
substantive fields, so that basic principles, 
theoretical propositions, or analyses of 
important social processes can be devel- 
oped. Also included would be a concerted 
attention to gaps in our empirical knowl- 
edge, why these gaps persist, what meth- 
odological problems seem to underlie 
them, and what research strategies seem 
needed. Thus the proposed section would 
differ from both the Theory and Method- 
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ology Sections, each of which have taken 
on very different emphases. I also would 
recommend a moratorium on discussions 
that extoll the virtues or vices of 
phenomenology, ethnomethodology, pos- 
itivism, symbolic interactionism, ex- 
change theory, or Marxism. 

What I hope could develop would be a 
genuine focus on the cumulation of our 
knowledge base in sociology, as well as a 
major emphasis on the need for raising the 
level of abstraction or generality that we 
„usually encounter in most of our substan- 
tive fields. What can family specialists 
learn from the deviance literature? What 
` overlap is there between race relations, 
sex roles, and stratification? How can 
micro and macro perspectives be inte- 
grated more satisfactorily, and what ap- 
proaches have been used to accomplish 
this in each of several substantive fields? 
How do different strategies of concep- 
tualizing or defining some of our key vari- 
ables tie in with problems encountered in 
empirical research? 

During our annual meetings a series of 
section-sponsored sessions devoted to 
theoretical and methodological issues that 
crosscut our substantive fields would, I 
think, help us see the commonalities 
across these fields. But if such sessions 
were the total program of the proposed 
section then this mechanism would be 
only a very partial solution to our prob- 
lem. We very much need an activist core 
of discipline-oriented members who insist 
that we continue to pay attention to such 
matters, who continually make construc- 
tive suggestions to Council, the Problems 


of the Discipline Committee, and to the. 


Publications Committee for such things as 
conferences, new publication outlets, and 
even ad hoc committees to deal with spe- 
cific topics that may arise. For instance, 
we need to think seriously about how to 
support groups of scholars who wish to 
tackle some common intellectual task 
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over a five to ten year period. Can we 
develop new ASA publication outlets for 
worthwhile intellectual efforts that are not 
likely to appeal to commercial publishers 
or that may not be appropriate for the 
Arnold Rose Monograph series or other 
existing outlets? Is it desirable or neces- 
sary to expand our modest “kitty” (now 
about $50,000) set aside to fund small- 
scale intellectual projects? Can the ASA 
add its endorsement to specific funding 
proposals directed to relevant agencies? 
Can it fund special issues of ASR, 
Sociological Methodology, or Sociologi- 
cal Theory? Will the ASA add its blessings 
or provide auxiliary services to help sup- 
port additional conferences held immedi- 
ately before or after ASA meetings? 
There are many special interest groups 
within the ASA that can and do press 
claims for funding, as well as the time and 
energy of Council. Sections can do the 
same, though this seldom occurs. Having 
observed the way we operate within the 
ASA, and having become somewhat cyni- 
cal as a result, ] have on occasion urged 
some of our less political members to op- 
erate as a pressure group and to make 
very specific requests of Council. It does 
not seem unreasonable to suggest that 
those who are primarily interested in the 
intellectual development of our field learn 
to do likewise. We need to insist that the 
discipline side of our Association remain 
at center stage and that it regain this posi- 
tion whenever the legitimate demands on 
the professional side tend to overwhelm 
us. If this cannot be done through the sec- 
tion mechanism, then perhaps we need a 
separate scholarly society. I hope not. 
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It is shocking to be reminded that the 
ASA is so young, for being 75 is nothing 
more than infancy for associations. There 
are many members who are almost as old 
as the ASA and there are some whose 
professional lives have encompassed 
more than half of the lifetime of the ASA. 
I, for one, first joined the ASA as an 
undergraduate almost forty years ago, de- 
lighted that a professional association 
would allow me to join. 

While the ASA may be still in its in- 
fancy compared, say, to the American 
Philosophical Society, it has enjoyed a 
very lusty childhood. In the years since 
World War II, it has grown from a small 
association that could be handled by 
part-time volunteers out of offices gener- 
ously supplied by the universities at which 
officers were located, publishing only one 
journal, to its present size, with a perma- 
nent bureaucracy in Washington and eight 
journals. If fiscal viability, large member- 
ship, an efficient central office, and a large 
set of professional journals means suc- 
cess, then the ASA has made a successful 
transition through early childhood. 

There are many important things that 
the ASA does very well. Our conventions 
are now quite large and complicated, with 
more than 200 sessions and close to a 
thousand persons participating in the ses- 
sions. Planning for a convention starts 
four years in advance with the choice of a 
site, and our program committees work 
hard for a year in setting up sessions and 
recruiting session organizers. Our mem- 
bers submit papers and prepare presenta- 
tions long before the convention date. 
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Somehow everything usually comes off 
well. The ASA Washington staff juggles 
the time schedule skillfully, satisfying a 
remarkably large number of participants. 

Of course the conventions have 
changed over the past few decades: In the 
early days, sessions were organized more 
casually, networks of acquaintances being 
used frequently as means to solicit papers 
for sessions. Now, participation has been 
placed on a more universalistic basis. We 


‘have added to the purposes of con- 


ventions, providing didactic seminars as 
devices for diffusing advances in research 
methods, teaching techniques, and the 
like. More opportunities are provided for 
members to exchange ideas and informa- 
tion about work in progress through 
luncheon roundtables, workshops, and 
poster sessions. The ASA provides space 
for a score or more of special interest 
groups that are more or less loosely at- 
tached to our field. The sections provide a 
setting for members with particular sub- 
stantive interests to run little mini-con- 
ventions within the larger convention. Our 
conventions are useful: indeed, about one 
in four of our members attend each year. 

The ASA also is successful in publish- 
ing its journals and in running a mono- 
graph series. The journals do come out 
more or less on time and are delivered to 
the right addresses. The business affairs of 
the journals, those aspects that can be 
easily rationalized and made routine, run 
very well. (The intellectual side may be 
another tale, as I indicate below.) It 
should be noted, however, that our jour- 
nals still are run on the editorial side as 
they were twenty years ago. Appointed 
journal editors take on their tasks in addi- 
tion to their regular university duties, 
scrounging space and sometimes clerical 
help from their departments. This may not 
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be much of a handicap for the smaller 
journals that appear on a quarterly 
schedule and whose manuscript load is 
not very great. However, for the two main 


“` ASA journals, the American Sociological 


_ Review and Contemporary Sociology, 
‘whose size is too large to handle casually, 
editing the journal turns out to be almost a 
departmental affair, with deputy editors 
recruited from among colleagues, special 
readers pressed into service from among 
- department members, and so on. Taking 
on the editorship of one of these two jour- 
nals is no longer a task that can be done in 
addition to the usual duties of teaching 
and research, and in addition ordinarily 
imposes burdens on one’s colleagues as 
_ well. Recruitment of new editors has be- 
come correspondingly increasingly diffi- 
cult. Clearly organizational innovation is 
needed if we are going to be able to recruit 
as editors persons whom we want. 

I believe that we are on the verge of 
organizational changes in the ways in 
which we handle the editorial sides of at 
least our bigger journals. This may mean 
decentralizing editorial powers among 
boards of editors, as in the case with jour- 
nals in some of the other social science 
disciplines. Or, it may mean having sev- 
eral journals in place of a general one. 
Whatever will occur, it will be in response 
to the fact that editing our major journals 
has become a burden greater than a single 
individual can undertake on a part-time 
basis. 

The ASA has been blessed with a rela- 
tively permeable establishment, as a 
glance over the list of persons who have 
been elected officials and editors would 
indicate. No particular sociological school 
or style has dominated the Presidency, the 
Council, or the editors of journals. This 
permeability has been one of the ASA’s 
strengths in meeting, better than most 
professional associations, the protests of 
the 60s. And when the permeability does 
not appear to work well, our relatively 
flexible constitution makes it possible for 
the membership to put up candidates be- 
sides those proposed by the Nominating 
Committee. Indeed, a large fraction of our 
Presidents over the past decade have won 
._ office after being placed on the ballot by 
- membership petitions.. 
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If there is an establishment in the ASA; 
it is composed of persons who are well 
known, mainly through their scholarly 
works or other activities that bring them 
to the attention of our members. Of 
course, members whose contributions to . 
the discipline do not lie in such publicity 
generating activities or persons who are 
too recent to the discipline to generate a 
wide audience are not highly represented. 
Hence, the young, those who primarily 
teach and those who work as sociologists 
outside the groves of academe are not part 
of the establishment. The implications of 
this compositional bias of the establish- 
ment are a certain inability to deal with 
applied sociology and to a lesser extent 
with teaching. 

Although most of the members of our 
establishment teach, that activity can be 
quite different in departments in the big, 
research-oriented universities that have 
graduate programs, as compared to 
teaching in smaller departments whose 
main mission is the teaching of under- 
graduates. Indeed, a good portion of the 


-establishment finds it difficult to under- 


stand the Teaching Resources Project and 
the Teaching Workshops, activities that. 
provide services to members who do a 
very different sort of teaching than the 
upper division and graduate level courses 
that are more commonly the workload of 
establishment members. 

When it comes to understanding the 
needs of those members who work com- 
pletely outside the academic campuses, in ` 
government, business, or in research 
firms, the establishment appears to be al- 
most completely at a loss. The fact that - 
such members are a very small proportion -` 
of the total makes it easier for the estab-- 
lishment to repeatedly sweep under the 
rug the problem of how to relate to the 
needs of this membership group. 

As for the young, there is always the 
consoling thought that they will grow in- 
exorably older and thereby gain entrance 
into the establishment if they are other- 
wise qualified. Indeed, some of the then- 
young members of the radical protest 
groups of thé 60s are currently being 
asked to run for Council and to take 
editorships of ASA journals, now that | 
being over thirty has provided them with 
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enough public recognition to gain the nec- 
essary votes and general recognition 
among members. 

Although the ASA must be reckoned 
successful in a bureaucratic sense, it has 
not been as successful in advancing the 
intellectual side of our discipline. The 
very same organizational flexibility that 
has led to a permeable establishment that 
represents a wide variety of intellectual 
strains has led to a pluralistic paralysis. 
The ASA is not a force in Washington, 
D.C., nor in any other capital. 
Sociologists can speak out as individuals 
on social policy matters that bear on our 
disciplinary concerns, but the organized 
discipline can say very little over which 
there is consensus. Of course, the ASA 
can always speak out for more funds in 
support of sociological research, and most 
members and the establishment would 
applaud such sentiments. But on substan- 
tive issues, we are so divided among our- 
selves that no one can speak for us. 

The state of pluralistic paralysis applies 
within our discipline as well. The editors 
of our journals attempt to be scrupulously 
ecumenical, accepting equally ex- 
pressions of the various sociological styles 
that co-exist within our discipline. Our 
conventions are indigestible smorgas- 
bords that must bewilder and confuse the 
tastes of the uninitiated who cannot de- 
code the meanings of session paper titles 
to listen to what they may want to hear. 
Outsiders who may want to use sociologi- 
cal expertise approach us with consider- 
able caution to avoid dealing with those 
sociologists who have either inappropriate 
skills or conceptual models. Our nomi- 
nating committees perpetuate the 
pluralistic pattern by putting up “bal- 
anced” slates that provide members with 
little opportunity to express preferences 
among sociological styles. 

In short, the ASA intellectually reflects 
the diversity of its articulate members. It 
manages to prosper organizationally by 
down-playing the very real conflicts 
among its members’ starkly varying 
sociological styles. Every articulate group 
is given something, ranging from a room in 
which to meet at the annual convention to 
a shot at the Presidency, and including 
everything in between. I am not sure what 
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is the principle that governs how much of 
a share a group is entitled to, but some 
implicit division of shares occurs, perhaps 
in proportion to articulateness. 

Of course, there is much to admire in 
this pattern of tolerant pluralism. Were it 
the invention of a scheming bureaucracy 
that simply wanted to retain a high level of 
dues income, one might admire the skill 
with which the bureaucrats pursued their 
goals of organizational maintenance. But 
my reading of ASA history is that our 
elected officials often had to admonish the 
ASA bureaucracy to be more tolerant. 
Apparently the establishment did it to it- 
self in the effort to keep overt conflict in 
the sixties at a minimum and to assuage 
the guilt and shame engendered by the 
Vietnam War and by the patterns of ra- 
cism and sexism that became more and 
more obvious as they came under radical 
criticism. If anything, the establishment is 
to be admired for its ability to bend with 
the winds of the time. 

Now that the expansionist period in 
academia and in support for science is 
drawing to a close, the price we may have 
to pay as a discipline for our tolerant 
pluralism may turn out to be very high. 
With a disorganized and patchquilt under- 
graduate curriculum that offers little to the 
undergraduate in search of skills that 
would enable both a reasonable material 
level of living and a meaningful existence, 
we may slip from being one of the larger 
departments in colleges and universities to 
being one of the smaller. We currently are 
missing out in the world of applied social 
research because sociologists do not, on 
the average, have the skills to participate 
and because our stance of purity toward 
the “outside” world regards such activities 
as unworthy. 

For sociology as a discipline to ad- 
vance, it seems to me that we should have 
a vision of where we want to go and how 
to go there. We cannot have twenty 
equally valid destinations and a corre- 
spondingly large number of preferred 
routes. The ASA ought to provide lead- 
ership in fostering some vision of what the 
discipline should be all about and what it 
is that the discipline should be doing. 

In short, it is getting near the time when 
the principle of tolerant pluralism may 
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have to be abandoned in favor of direct 
confrontation among varying perspec- 
tives. This may mean that we appoint 
editors who have definite points of view 
and who direct their journals accordingly. 
It also may mean that candidates for office 
in the ASA run not on their curricula 
vitarum but on “platforms” that reflect 
their intellectual convictions about what 
‘sociology is all about. It may even mean 
‘the establishment of caucuses and parties 
within the Association that attempt to ad- 
` vance particular views about the disci- 
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pline. It also may mean a leaner ASA and 
the development of counter-associations. 
It should mean that our conventions pre- 
sent a more coherent portrait of the 
sociological enterprise. It can mean also 
that the officers of the ASA can represent 
and speak for the discipline in its relations 
with the public and with policy makers. 
Most of all the ASA would be able to be an 
association that can advance the discipline 
because there would be some notion of 
where to go with sociology and how to get 
there. 


THE ASA FROM NOW UNTIL THE CENTENNIAL* 
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I welcome the opportunity to offer my 
vision of the evolution of ASA over the 
next quarter-century. While I shall con- 
centrate on the future, some review of the 
past is necessary to determine what may 
be possible among the many options that 
might be desirable. 

Through most of its history, ASA has 
been concerned primarily with organizing 
and promoting the publication of research 
and stimulating scientific and professional 
communication through its annual meet- 
ings. In recent years, ASA has broadened 
its mission, to include a substantial em- 
phasis upon the improvement of teaching, 
which is, after all, still the activity that 
- engages most sociologists’ working time. 
ASA also has promoted increased atten- 
tion to the professional interests of 
sociologists, particularly to expanding 
employment opportunities. 

‘While I applaud the continuing ASA 
program on teaching and hardly can 
imagine a professional and scientific soci- 
ety that is not devoted to research publi- 
cation and annual meetings, I see the 
growth area for ASA, both for employ- 
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ment and for professional activities, in 
applied research and technical assistance. 

Concern with professional opportuni- 
ties in applied sociology and with better . 
links between research and policy forma- 
tion is hardly a new interest for the ASA. 
Perhaps we should be discouraged in 
reading over Lawrence Rhoades’s account 
of the last 75 years to discover that there 
was in 1934 a committee of distinguished 
sociologists, that brought forth a report 
pointing out that, in spite of sociology’s 
potential contribution to the shaping of 
New Deal programs, the federal govern- 
ment had made practically no use of 
sociologists or of sociological knowledge. 
Finding little improvement in that situa- 
tion in the intervening years may lead us 
to wonder whether we are about to repeat 
the abortive effort of almost a half a cen- 
tury ago. l 

I believe that enough has changed in 
almost half a century to allow us grounds `’ 
for cautious optimism regarding the possi- 
bility now of moving ahead toward more 
active and effective applied sociology. 
Changes I have in mind are these: 

(1) While no one would claim that the 
progress of sociology during the past half ` 
century has been breathtaking, our disci- 
pline has provided us with a more solid 
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knowledge base upon which to build than 
was available in the earlier period. 

(2) We also face growing pressures 
from members and potential members to 
move in a more applied direction. To be 
sure, the 1934 committee argued that jobs 
for sociologists were not expanding 
rapidly enough to utilize the growing sup- 
ply of sociologists, but the great post- 
World War II expansion in colleges and 
universities provided such an increase in 
academic jobs that there was little need to 
look elsewhere. Now with a stagnant or 
declining academic job market, while 
graduate departments continue to turn out 
professional sociologists without apparent 
relation to that market, it is painfully clear 
that we shall have to find more opportuni- 
ties for sociologists outside of academia. 

(3) The 1934 report points out that the 
American Sociological Society then had 
no full-time staff member. When the busi- 
ness of an association has to be carried out 
by officers scattered about the country 
and meeting together only once a year, it 
is exceedingly difficult to pursue any con- 
certed campaign of action. By contrast, 
we now have in place a capable and 
hard-working regular staff in our own 
building. These men and women have 
their hands full with present activities so 
that we cannot lightly add new respon- 
sibilities, but nevertheless we are in a po- 
sition to carry out more effective change 
projects than in the past if we can devise 
ways in which to share the work between 
the ASA staff and member committees. 

(4) Since 1934 the Society for the Study 
of Social Problems has come into exis- 
tence and developed an active program of 
publication and meetings. Furthermore, 
recently ASA has established a new sec- 
tion, Sociological Practice, and the Clini- 
cal Sociology Association has been orga- 
nized to meet the growing interests of 
members concerned with the utilization of 
sociology outside of the classroom. 


Toward Greater Utilization of 
Sociological Expertise 


We now have an active committee, 
chaired by Howard Freeman, on Profes- 
sional Opportunities in Applied Sociol- 
ogy. I expect the committee to propose a 
series of actions that will advance us 
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toward our goal of extending the activities 
of sociologists well beyond the academic 
scene. Whatever the committee proposes, 
I am sure we will undertake to go beyond 
the standard public relations approach of 
trying to tell the world how important 
sociology can be. We need to bring our 
sociological expertise to bear on the 
problem of achieving greater utilization of 
sociology. My own recent experience of 
linking research with congressional legis- 
lation (Whyte and Blasi, 1980) suggests 
the potential of developing networks that 
will link sociologists with makers of public 
policy in the federal government and in 
the states. For example, we have a large 
and active District of Columbia Sociologi- 
cal Society. That organization might es- 
tablish a liaison committee to monitor the 
activities and interests of policy makers in 
congressional committees and in the 
executive branch so as to identify prob- 
lems receiving special attention in Con- 
gress and the Executive in fields where 
sociological research and expertise might 
make contributions. In consultation with 
our ASA office, the DC society could lo- 
cate those sociologists who are doing 
work that promises to be of special inter- 
est to Congress or the Executive and put 
such sociologists in touch with those 
people in government who are working on 
problems calling for sociological knowl- 
edge and expertise. If we can develop at 
the federal level a linkage model that 
shows promise, we might encourage our 
state societies to develop similar linkage 
models. Where such models have already 
developed, without ASA stimulation, we 
would want to learn from the involved 
sociologists how they built their models so 
as to help apply the fruits of their experi- 
ence in other states. 

I believe we are living in a time of con- 
fusion and reassessment, in which it is 
becoming increasingly clear to legislators 
and executives that the old programs and 
policies are not working well and that new 
strategies for dealing with social and eco- 
nomic problems must be devised. This 
situation may offer an unparalleled op- 
portunity for sociologists to make practi- 
cal contributions, but we cannot expect 
these contributions to occur unless 


- sociologists can build an interpersonal and 
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an inter-organizational network connect- 
ing those producing the information and 
ideas with those seeking to find informa- 
tion and ideas for policy making. 
Within its continuing program to 
. Strengthen the teaching of sociology, I ex- 
pect ASA to give special attention to im- 
provement in the teaching of applied 
‘sociology. The first report of the Com- 
mittee on Professional Opportunities in 
Applied Sociology stresses the im- 
portance of high level quantitative training 
to equip students to handle the expanding 
needs and opportunities for program 
evaluation. I agree, but I think it would be 
_ a mistake to place all our emphasis upon 
strengthening the quantitative capacities 
of graduate students. Sociological knowl- 
edge does not get applied simply because 
‘it comes packaged in statistical computa- 
tions that meet the highest scientific stan- 
dards. Moving from research findings to 
practical applications often requires the 
development of an intermediary role—a 
person who can help policy makers to ar- 
rive at decisions based on the theoretical 
and practical implications of research 
data. 
This points to a gap that exists almost 
- universally in universities today. In state 
universities we find extension activities 
generally limited to adult education: 
courses, conferences, seminars, etc. 
Many professors interested in applied re- 
search tend to assume that application is 
done when they hand in their report to the 
organization they studied or to the organi- 
zation that paid for the study. If especially 
concerned with application, the professor 
may undertake to schedule a feed-back 
„discussion in addition to the written re- 
port. This still leaves an important gap 
between research and implementation. 
The role needed to fill that gap might go 
under the heading of technical assistance 
except that to many people the term 
means a low-level operation in which the 
professional is simply drawing upon his 
- past experience to tinker with the organi- 
zation. Nevertheless, a role involving 
continuing contact with the organization is 
needed if the fruits of research are to be 
applied. Sociologists can become re- 
spected technical assistance professionals 
in drawing practical implications from re- 
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search findings while they build effective 
personal relationships with the decision- 
makers in the organization. 

The development of that role requires 
improvements in training in field work, in 
interviewing and observation, and in or- 
ganizational analysis. Students can learn 
to play this role effectively only through 
practice in.the field, but they can be given 
a start in this direction in their graduate 
training with supervised field work 
perhaps reinforced with internships in or- 
ganizations in which they may later make 
their careers. 


Realignment of Disciplines 


During the next quarter century, I 
foresee a realignment among social sci- 
ence disciplines. In this case, sociologists 
who remain within the traditional limits of 
the discipline will be left behind. Take the 
problem of unemployment for example. 
Traditionally, it is up to economists to 
study the causes and cure of unemploy- 
ment, while sociologists limit themselves 
to studying unemployment’s effects on 
workers and their families. Studies in our 
New Systems of Work and Participation 
Program at Cornell implicate increasing 
economic concentration, with conglomer- 
ate mergers and divestitures, in the unem- 
ployment problem. If we follow the trail 
where our evidence from plant level case 
studies leads us, we find ourselves focus- . 
ing on the decision making processes of 
top executives as they play the conglom- 
erate merger and divestiture game. Here 
we find ourselves joining a small but 
growing band of economists working ôn 
the same problem area with somewhat 
different methods and theories, thus 
opening up fruitful channels of interdisci- 
plinary collaboration. 

Three-quarters of a century ago, sociol- 
ogy declared its independence from 
economics. By the centennial, we may 
recognize in socio-economics a new com- 
bination of old disciplines. 
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The kindest thing one might say about 
American sociology after 75 years of ac- 
tivity is that it has aided greatly the ca- 
pacity of the human race to reflect upon 
` its own behavior in undistorted ways... 
that it has provided people with the in- 
tellectual tools with which to assess and to 
assert that quality of life most congenial to 
the human process. The most unkind thing 
one might say is that American sociology 
has produced just those theories and just 
those methods and just that organization 
of research by which to legitimate and 
perpetuate oppressive forms of social life. 
The truth is-more complex. One might 
rightly say that both views have merit. 
The fact is that American sociology has a 
history of considerable genius in the de- 
velopment of quantitative techniques and 
infuriating idiocy in such areas as 
criminology, urbanology, and rural 
sociology. It is the very genius of Ameri- 
can sociology that I would like to critique 
in this paper. Briefly, I would like to offer 
the thesis that scientific methods subvert 
folk methods of knowlege constitution. 
This subversion is, I think, innocent 
enough in an enthusiasm to perfect its in- 
tellectual and research tools. With the end 
of innocence comes a more human 
taskK—personal and collective responsibil- 
ity as well as the capacity to act upon that 
responsibility. The task requires that 
American sociology be understood as a 
knowledge factory and that this format be 
contemplated from a sociology of knowl- 
edge perspective. 

The sociology of knowledge takes as its 
quest the relationship between human 
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ways of understanding and different ways 
of organizing the knowledge process in 
society (Mannheim, 1936:264). In this 
paper, I would like to try to sort out the 
conflict of two ways of knowing: on the 
one hand there are folk methods for con- 
stituting positive knowledge and on the 
other hand there are scientific methods of 
acquiring accurate, positive knowledge. 
Both methods try to solve the problem of 
subjectivity: privately, individually held 
states of knowing and understanding. In 
this endeavor, the very existence of social 
reality is at stake. If persons have, inter- 
nally, states of understanding that are 
different from each other in any persistent 
and significant way, their behavior will be 
at cross purpose or to no human purpose 
and gradually behavior will drift irrecon- 
cilably apart. There are, of course, social 
controls by which to resynchronize be- 
havior but in these, too, folk methods are 
challenged by scientific methods. I wish to 
emphasize that the human project requires 
both folk methods and scientific methods 
of knowledge constitution. The former 
could ensure collective praxis; the latter 
could contribute to the authentic self- 
knowledge of a social life world. Together 
they could reunite the alienated divisions 
of the knowledge process. I suggest some 
canons in the last section that may pro- 
mote such reunification. 


Constituting Knowledge: Folk and 
Scientific Methods 


I begin with the marxist point that 
knowledge does not exist objectively until 
there is an interactive (dialectical) process 
by which people understand social reality 
in the process of creating various forms of 
social relationship—indeed for Marx, this 
knowledge constitutive behavior was the 
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uniquely human. form of labor. The revo- 


_ lutionary animus in Marxian analysis is 


directed against all those forms of social 
organization that impair the knowledge 


’ constitutive process. In that the knowl- 


~ 


edge process involves insight, involve- 


- ment, judgment, and wisdom as well as a 


share in the means of producing knowl- 
edge,.the concept of praxis was a useful 
way to embrace the heart of the idea. In 


- that certain social forms impaired praxis, 
- revolution was necessary as a way to tran- 


scend those forms. Law, religion and 
morality were knowledge constitutive 
processes that, in the hands of a class, 


feudal (and certainly, bureaucratic) elite, 
systematically impaired the role of people 


_ in instituting—thus knowing intimately 


Ta 


and collectively—work relations, family 


. relations, political, and religious relations 
as well as market relations. The literature 


of critical sociology is filled with instances 


in which workers, voters, consumers, 
‘soldiers, and the residents of occupied 


countries resist the knowledge constitu- 
tive processes when that process is con- 


trolled by elites (Thompson, 1979). 


~ 


. Scientific methods for constituting 
knowledge are objective in that these 


methods take the subjective activity of 


human beings for granted just as folk 


methods take the objective structures. 


produced by their highly sophisticated 
subjective activity for.granted. Scientific 
methods (except for hermenuetical sci- 
ences) count marriage, citizens, crimes, 
divorces, children, votes, friendships, 
workers, mental patients, and such with- 
out reflecting upon the highly variable and 
greatly assorted ways in which these so- 
cial facts are constituted as really-one- 
of-those-fhings. Scientific methods in 
“modern” sociology take mathematical 
models of human behavior as the first 
stage in perfecting the knowlege process. 
Actually, mathematical models are sim- 
ple-minded representations of the very 
coinplicated process of constituting social 


„reality. The primitive character of mathe- 
- matical models can be seen by noting the 
Tug-weaving patterns of the Navajo of 


North America or the basketweaving of 
the Baganda in East, Africa. The mathe- 


-matics in these two “primitive” art forms 
` is more complex than the most sophisti- 
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cated algebraic model of marriage, mobil- 


ity, or crime found in “advanced” sociol- ` 


ogy today. That a sixteen year old Navajo 
woman can create in one medium a math- 
ematical system more complex than a 


professional sociologist can in the, written- - 


medium of numbers is not a matter of any 
great shame for the sociologist. What is of 
interest to note is that sociologists attempt 
to enforce a fairly primitive system of 


constituting knowledge over and set. . 
above very complex folk methods of: 


knowledge constitution. One may well 
wonder why. We will return to that ques- 
tion in the next section. 

In order to constitute a given state- 
ment as a scientific fact, sociology relies 
upon the authority of mathematical mea- 
sures of concentration, dispersion as well 
as probability statements about variations 
from chance distributions. In this ap- 
proach to knowledge constitution, in- 
teraction with the objects of study (not 
subjects) is unnecessary. And, even more 
interestingly, social control is not neces- 
sary. A fact is constituted outside the 
structure of social relations. Interaction 
and social control are not involved. It is a 
matter of some curiosity that sociology 
strips methodology of its social matrix. 

Why is such knowledge once, twice, 
and thrice removed from its source? What 
advantage accrues to the user to such re- 


moteness from the everyday activity of © 


interacting persons? Why has scientific 
method replaced, in part, social/folk 
methods for determination of the facticity 
of given relationships?' The answers to 
these questions require that we call into 
question the taken-for-granted aspects ‘of 
scientific scholarship. Only by doing so 
may one contribute to the authentic self- 
knowledge of sociology and thus, return- 
ing to Marx and Mannheim, locate knowl- 
edge processes in the social matrix which 
produces them. The task is to restore its 
sociology to sociology. 


Scientific Method as Social and Class 
Conflict 


At some point in the course of social 
evolution, the various folk methods for 
establishing knowledge were sup- 
plemented ‘and, increasingly, replaced by 
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scientific methods. The history of this 
particular transition is precisely the his- 
tory of sociology itself as a professional 
_ discipline—and the history of its allied 

disciplines; law, economics, geography, 
political science, psychology, and other 
knowledge institutions. What I would like 
to propose here is that scientific methods 
in sociology as well as other disciplines 
become of interest and are allocated re- 
sources by those who control resources, 
when the ordinary folk methods of knowl- 
edge constitution are an obstacle to the 
purpose of those who control the re- 
sources. Scientific methods replace folk 
methods when conflict relations obstruct 
naive, trusting, open interaction. 

The first systematic “objective” study of 
a society which I am able to locate is one 
commissioned by Cromwell after the 
slaughter of Irish defenders of Dragheda 
and Wexford—‘“a righteous judgment of 
God upon those barbarous wretches” to 
put it in Cromwell's words. In order to 
repair the harm done to the knowledge 


process by ethnic, linguistic, religious, ` 


and economic cleavages between the Irish 
and the English that interfered with the 
subjective folk methods of constituting 
friend, law, justice, loyalty, commercial 
exchange, and political allegiance, Crom- 
well turned to objective methods and 
commissioned a study of Ireland. One can 
hypothesize that objective knowledge 
processes replace subjective processes to 
' the extent that conflict relations grow 
between social entities. Conflict gives rise 
_to professional sociology when violence 
fails to generate behavior of the sort de- 
sired and defined by the powerful out- 
sider/enemy. There exists the distinct 
possibility that espionage (Vide 
Watergate), remote sensing, secret codes, 
signs and countersigns, private languages 
‘as well as esoteric social research arise 
under conditions of overt, sustained con- 
flict in which one party has neither the 
interactive capacity nor legitimate right to 
shape the consciousness of another party. 
Social research as a knowledge constitu- 
tive process is but one of a whole set of 
indirect technologies by which to give 
form and shape to behavior when inti- 
mate, direct, and trusting modes are not 
possible. Part of the current interest in the 
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ethics of the profession may arise from a 
dim awareness of the partisan character of 
sociological research. 

The major thesis of this section of the 
paper then is that sociology—as well as 
law and other professional knowledge 
constitutive processes—are political de- 
vices by which one set of persons in con- 
flict with another set of persons preempt 
folk knowledge constitutive processes in 
order to supplement and circumvent so- 
cial cleavages to the private advantage of 
the research sponsor. It is necessary to 
study Irish, women, workers, Blacks, 
consumers, voters, “criminals,” and such 
when the relationships between the spon- 
sors of the research and the objects of 
research are so bad that interaction and 
social controls as knowledge constitutive 
activities are rejected or resisted by the 
object group. 

When Cromwell could not get the Irish 
to comply to the British mode of con- 
stituting social (especially exchange) rela- 
tions by force of arms, he turned to “ob- 
jective” science. The same pattern is true 
for the first studies by Taylor of the work 
process. When persons who purchased 
the labor power of workers could not es- 
tablish by interaction and by wage incen- 
tive the facticity of a more accelerated 
(and more profitable) work process, they 
turned to Taylor and his successors in 
order to study and, unilaterally, to get 
more production. The process by which 
workers (and others) are excluded from 
the knowledge process is called objectifi- 
cation in marxist analysis. It is a process 
which subverts praxis and, perhaps, the 
human enterprise itself. These are not nice 
things to say about sociology and research 
methods. The research done enables the 
sponsors of knowledge to quietly/secretly 
use the unshared knowledge to private 
advantage. Such social research, the more 
valid it is, better helps reproduce the so- 
cial relations which are oppressive, 
exploitative, and unjust—relations which 
cannot stand open and undistorted pro- 
cesses of collective discourse. 


The Ethos of Critical Methodology 


American sociology, in the peculiar so- 
cial context of American capitalism and 
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corporate liberalism, has taken Merton as 
its mentor together with some lesser 
luminaries as Lundberg, Davis-Moore, 
and now, Blalock. In the next 75 years, it 
‘ must delegitimate Merton, Weber, 
Lundberg, and others as the very model of 
sociological enterprise and install them as 
ordinary scholars who contributed some- 
thing of value at the edges of human 
~ knowledge. Still more pressing is the need 
- to reverse the growing monopoly over so- 
= cial knowledge claimed by the ASA mem- 
bership and relocate that process in the 
public sphere rather than in the private 
sphere of market research, the state 
sphere of social problem research, or the 


professional sphere of academic sym- _ 


posia. This division of labor between 
those who study and know and those who 
are studied and vulnerable is a moral 
calamity (Young, 1980). 
‘ In a well known essay, Merton 
(1968:604—615) set forth four canons of a 
“democratic” scientific ethos. Of the four 
“canons” of science elaborated by Mer- 
ton, only the canon of “Communism” is 
relevant to a critical sociology-——and then 
only if one revises Merton’s meaning of 
communism. In that meaning, com- 
munism is merely freedom of infor- 
mation—a bourgeois notion which makes 
information accessible in the marketplace 
of ideas to be chosen (purchased) by pri- 
vate individuals for private purpose 
(profit). This is, of course, a travesty on 
the notion of communism, In the marxist 
usage, and the one adopted here, the 
canon of communism holds.that knowl- 
edge is collectively produced—and col- 
lectively used. 

‘The other three canons of social re- 
. search (skepticism, universalism, and 
disinterest) are directly, specifically, 
pointedly hostile to folk methods. Folk 
‘methods are not skeptical—they require 
faith, belief, innocence, and naivete in 
. order to constitute social reality/know- 
ledge. And, as Wunderlich (1980) points 
out, so does “normal” science. A little 
skepticism is necessary in a cooperative 
‘society. It is in a society of knaves, ras- 
cals, frauds, charlatans, public relations, 
and advertising executives where a full- 
blown. skepticism is necessary. - 


Merton neglected to say that univer- - 
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salism creates a mechanical world in 
which all decisions, judgments, creativity, 
and rebellion are subjugated to the uni- 
form application of impersonal rules. Uni- 
versalism is in direct opposition to praxis 
in its moments of creativity and au- 
tonomy. Universalism creates the well- 
ordered world so necessary to sustain 
exploitative relations by asserting par- 
ticularism as an antiquated folk method. It 
is this very particularism that brings his- 
tory into human affairs. Each person, . 
each group, each society, in order to 
function in its own socio-ecological niche, 
must be slightly/significantly different 
from all other such groups unless each 
entity lives exactly in the same environ- 
ment and if the environment stayed 
exactly the same throughout eternity 
(Young, 1977). Universalism is the dream 
of a clock-maker. 

Disinterestedness is the most dangerous 
advice Merton has given to American 
sociology. It makes moral cretins of us all. 
It puts us and our work in the service of 
whomever has the price to use social sci- 
ence methodology for whatever private - 
interest comes to hand. Merton is prop- 
erly concerned that one’s interests do not 
lead one to slant one’s research design or 
to falsify one’s data in order to advance - 
one’s pet theory. The problem here is that 
one cannot be disinterested. The very act 
of conceptualizing problems, variables, ` 
and hypotheses is loaded with human 
history. If Pasteur, Salk, or Koch had 
been disinterested, they could have as 
easily worked on germ warfare as pre- 
ventative medicine. In order to relocate 
sociology in a prosocial context, the 
norms adumbrated below are presented in 
opposition to those of Merton. 

1. All social research should be in 
dialectical relationship with folk methods 
of constructing social reality. By this I 
mean that scientific methodology should 
be oriented in such a way as to facilitate 
democratic interaction and collective 
control of social facts. More particularly, 
research methodology should take as its 
proper domain the activities and vul- 
nerabilities of the structures of domina- 
tion: class, state, racist, and sexist power. 

2. Qualitative analysis should take pre- 
cedence over the quantitative. Social sci- 
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ence methodology in its quantitative mode 
should recognize the primitive character 
of its operations and not insinuate these as 
superior to folk methods. One should 
realize that quantification is a process by 
which the richness of everyday life is 
. made progressively more barren as it pro- 
ceeds. One discards information (variety) 
as human behavior is translated into word 
sets. Still more information is discarded as 
one transfers data from word sets into 
number sets—a number set simply is not 
as informative as a word set since word 
_ sets are not limited by the constraints on 
number sets—ordinality, intervality, and 
ratio-nality. One loses still more informa- 
tion as one converts descriptive parame- 
ters into summary statistics. Quantifica- 
tion, then, is a process by which informa- 
tion is systematically discarded. One must 
not assume that, since valuable informa- 
tion is obtained by such distillation, this 
knowledge surpasses that produced by 
symbolic interaction using words or by 
behavioral interaction. 

3. Social science methodology should 
not be used to trump the legitimation pro- 
cesses of ordinary people. One should not 
accept as definitive the authority of social 
research in affirming the desirability of 
this system of work or that system of edu- 
cation. This strips human activity of its 
historical character; of its moral charac- 
ter; of its subjective (intentionality/ 
praxical) character and establishes an op- 
pressive structure of domination that ben- 
efits those who control the means of pro- 
duction of knowledge. 

4. Sociological methodology should not 
take the development of formal theory as 
its goal but rather critique. Formal theory 
has some ugly characteristics. It must be 
complete, coherent, and universal. These 
characteristics define spontaneity, 
creativity, historicity, and discontinuity 
out of the system. A coherent system re- 
quires that one part of the theory be log- 
ically derivative from another part. It is 
this feature which makes prediction 
(hence control) possible. While regularity 
in human affairs certainly exists, one 
should pause before one assumes it must 
exist and pause again before one insists 
that this particular relationship endures 
for all time and place. One must admit into 
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one’s theoretical model the possibility of 
revolutionary/radical change between 
elements of the system. 

Were one to accept this very uncom- 
mon view of the goal of social research 
methodology; critique rather than formal 
theory, one must then proceed to analyze 
the forms of critique. There are two gen- 
eral forms of critique: immanent and tran- 
scendent. An immanent critique requires 
that one evaluate the behavior of a social 
formation in terms- of what it promises to 
do. If a corporation promises to produce 
safe, necessary, economical goods in an 
efficient and safe way, one can critique it 
on those terms. If a society claims to be 
democratic, oriented to human rights, 
equal standing before the law, and per- 
sonal privacy, all well and good, but the 
immanent question is to what degree does 
its performance match its prophecy? 

A transcendent critique requires that 
one go outside the system and evaluate it 
upon standards that may be different from 
those the system employs itself. If one 
uses transcendent standards, one must be 
prepared to defend one’s choices. Justifi- 
cation of critique must be a collective and 
uncoerced process if the critique itself 
does not become itself an instrument of 
alienation. Elsewhere I have argued that 
community, praxis, and ecological integ- 
rity are universally valid points of tran- 
scendent critique. Others use caloric in- 
take, income inequality, and infant mor- 
tality rates together with other indices to 
compare and contrast differing social for- 
mations. 

5. Sociological methodology should 
recognize that a wide diversity of 
methodologies by human knowledge is 
constituted, enriched, made more reflex- 
ive and more democratically based. Re- 
porting of the sort done by David Hal- 
berstam should have equal footing to that 
done by G. William Domhoff. Literary 
criticism of the New York Review of 
Books should be seen as equally important 
to the Robust Estimation of Hoaglin. The 
work of Telos is vastly underrated when 
compared to the AJS. Theory and Society, 
The Insurgent Sociologist, NACLA, and 
MERIP are more oriented to the human 
project than are most of the mainline jour- 
nals sponsored by the ASA. 
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6. Finally I would argue that the stilted, 
depersonalized, depoliticized, linguistic 
style of the ASA journals ts itself hostile to 
the human condition—of those who write 
it if not those whose behavior is affected 
by the application of the findings. If the 


quality of human life is intimately con- 


nected to the quality of its symbolic sys- 
tems (as indeed they are), then passion, 
anger, joy, disgust, hope, and rage should 
not be excluded from the pages of authen- 
tically human endeavor. The languages of 
business, mathematics, computers, and 
science are too small a vehicle in which to 
place the fate of human society. They are 


too meagre, too remote, and too barren a. 


soil in which to plant ideas. I find the 
strident polemics of some left publications 
overblown and paranoiac—as bad as they 
are they are better oriented to human, so- 
cial activity than the deadly, dull, and 
lifeless prose of American sociology. 
One cannot speak of the range and 
scope of human endeavor with the narrow 
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and dusty language .of social science as 
now conceived—it is necessary to restore 
human forms of speech—folk methods of 
conceptualizing—to American sociology; 
that may be the most important task for 
the next 75 years. 
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The publication of The Declining 
Significance of Race generated vigorous, 
sometimes heated, discussions of race and 
Class in the black American experience, 
and the debate was waged not only in the 
halls of the academy but in the popular 
media as well. In this essay, I would like 
to reflect on many of the points raised in 
this debate, not by taking each of the crit- 
ical commentaries and “answering” them 
seriatim, but by focusing on and discuss- 
ing in some detail those commentaries that 
are instructive and salutary and that raise 
questions which allow me to either extend 
or modify my previous arguments. 

Many of the issues raised in the critical 
discussions of The Declining Significance 
of Race are not restricted to substantive, 
conceptual, and theoretical matter; they 
also pertain to the policy implications of 
the book. In the following pages I will pay 
special attention to the discussions of my 
work that have associated the unique 
problems of the more impoverished seg- 
ments of the black community with basic 
economic changes and, in the process, I 
will consider the extent to which the 
policies advocated by black leaders and 
liberal politicians—policies that have been 
recently either supported by the govern- 
ment or enacted into law—effectively ad- 
dress these problems. But before J take up 
these and other issues that have been 
raised in the critical discussion, I should 
like to clarify my concept of “economic 
class.” 


The Black Class Structure 


. “Class” is a concept that has been de- 
fined in many different ways. However, 


* Excerpt from “Epilogue,” The Declining 
Significance of Race (2nd ed.). Chicago: University 
of Chicago Press (1980). Reprinted with permission 
of author and publisher. [Address correspondence 
to: William Julius Wilson, Department. of Sociology, 

University of Chicago, Chicago IL 60637.] 


my definition follows closely the concep- 
tion of class originally developed by Max 
Weber, with its emphasis on the social 
relations of exchange.! In other words, 
classes are defined in terms of their re- 
lationship to other classes within the 
market where different commodities are 
bought and sold and where people with 
various resources (goods, services, or 
skills) meet and interact for purposes of 
exchange. In some cases, people enter the 
market with material capital and put that 
capital to productive use by hiring indi- 
viduals to work for them. In other cases, 
people enter with various forms of 
“human capital,” ranging from raw labor 
power to skills reflected in various aca- 
demic credentials and occupational titles. 
As Frank Parkin has put it, “seen through 
Weberian lenses social classes do appear 
to take shape by way of the aggregation of 
groups that share a common set of life 
chances and circumstances, as measured 
by the conventional indices of distribu- 
tion” (Parkin, 1979:3). In The Declining 
Significance of Race, occupational titles 
are used as one of the conventional indi- 
cators of class embodied in the social re- 
lations of exchange. Using “Weberian 
lenses,” I outline a black class structure 
featuring a middle class consisting of 
those in white-collar jobs and in the skilled 
craft and foreman positions, a working 
class of semiskilled operatives and a lower 
class of unskilled laborers and domestic 
workers. 

However, since I do not clearly distin- 
guish between the concepts of “under- 
class” and “lower class” in the first edi- 
tion, I should now like to emphasize that 
within the lower class is a heterogeneous 
grouping—an underclass population 
which represents the very bottom of the 


! This distinction, and other points presented in 
the next three sentences, have been carefully dis- 
cussed by Eric Olin Wright (1979) in “What Is ‘Mid- 
die’ about the Middle Class.” i 
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economic hierarchy and not only includes 
those lower class workers whose income 
falls below the poverty level but also the 
more or less permanent welfare recipi- 
_ents, the long term unemployed, and those 
who have dropped out of the labor 
market. Thus if individuals in this under- 
class were to become full time workers or 
were to reenter the labor market, they 
would, in an overwhelming majority of 
‘cases, enter into what I have designated 
lower class jobs. This implies that move- 
ment into and out of the underclass takes 
place mainly within the ranks of the lower 
class. 

Although the underclass represents the 
more impoverished segment of the lower 
class, it should be emphasized that in- 
creasingly even full time “lower class” 
workers in modern industrial society face 
‘structural barriers restricting them to me- 
nial, dead-end jobs. Nonetheless, the con- 
-cept of “underclass” embodies a reality 

- which is not captured in the more general 
désignation of “lower class.” For example, 
in underclass families, unlike other 
families in the black community, the head 

of the household is, almost invariably, a 
woman. The distinctive makeup of the 
underclass also is reflected in the very 
large number of adult males with no fixed 
address—who live mainly on the streets, 
roaming from one place of shelter to an- 
other. 

_ In the early discussions of The Declin- 
ing Significance of Race, critics were so 
preoccupied with what I had to say about 
the improving conditions of the black 
middle class that they virtually ignored my 
more important arguments about the dete- 
riorating conditions of the black under- 
class. The view was often expressed that 
since all blacks are suffering, there is no 
need to single out the black poor. My 
‘feeling is that such a monolithic view of 
the black community not only obscures 
the significant differences in experiences 
and suffering among blacks, it also leads 
to policies that do not address the specific 


2 One critic went so far as to argue that “the people 
who most experience the pain of dislocation due to 
the changing times are the racial minorities who are 
talented and educated and integrated, not those who 
are impoverished and isolated” (Willie, 1978:15). 
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needs and concerns of those who are the 
most disadvantaged. Let me use an exam- 
ple to focus briefly on this point. 

A number of black leaders and in- 
tellectuals have stressed the fact that the 
black/white income ratio has declined in 
recent years. And they are correct. How- 
ever, it should be emphasized that the 
ratio of black to white median family in- 
come in male-headed homes was 72 per- 
cent in 1969, reached 80 percent in 1976, 
dropped to 75 percent in 1977, and then 
climbed back up to 80 percent in 1978.° 
The point to be underlined, therefore, is 
that a correct explanation of the overall 
decline in black family income since 1969 
must include the fact that the proportion 
of black families with female heads has 
correspondingly increased during this 
period—from 28 percent in 1969 to 37 per- 
cent in 1976 to 39 percent in 1977 and 
finally to a startling 40 percent in 1978.4 
And when one considers that in 1978 the 
median income of black female-headed 
families ($5,888) was $9,690 less than the 
median income of black male-headed 
families ($15,678), it does not take a great 
deal of imagination to understand why the 
recorded income ratio of black to white 
families has declined in recent years.° By 
1978, 74 percent of all poor black families 
were headed by women—an all-time high. 
(Based on calculations from Current 
Population Reports, U.S. Bureau of the 
Census, 1979.) . 

One of the consequences of failing to 
recognize that the changes in the overall 
black/white income ratio reflect class 
variations in family experiences is that the 


3 Based on calculations from the U.S. Bureau of 
the Census, Current Population Reports (1971, 
1978, 1979). 

4 Based on calculations from the U.S. Bureau of 
the Census, Current Population Reports (1971, 
1978, 1979). 

5 It could be argued that this enormous difference 
in the median income of black male- and female- 
headed families is because the wife is also employed 
in many black male-headed families. However, even 
in male-headed families where the wife is not in the 
paid labor force, the median income is $5,292 higher 
than, or nearly twice that of, black female-headed 
families. The median income of families in which 
both the wife and husband are in the paid labor force 
is nearly three and a half time higher ($19,073) than 
that of black female-headed families (U.S. Bureau 
of the Census, 1979). 
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reforms recommended to correct what ts 
assumed to be a decline in the economic 
status of black families will very likely be 
inappropriate. For example, in many 
quarters and with rising insistence, it has 
been argued that the recent decline in the 
black/white family income ratio clearly 
indicates the need for a more vigorous 
enforcement of affirmative action pro- 
grams. However, as I shall argue in more 
detail later, such programs (which have 
benefited the more educated and trained 
blacks) are not designed to deal with the 
unique problems of the black poor— 
problems that have devastatingly affected 
the makeup of underclass families. 

Aside from the fact that the current 
system of public welfare has effectively 
weakened the family position of the poor 
black male, the growth of female-headed 
households among blacks also is due to 
the decreasing opportunities for higher 
paying jobs in the inner city. In other 
words, the changing patterns of the urban 
labor market, embodied in the shift from 
goods-producing to service-producing in- 
dustries, have made it difficult for urban 
black men, especially those of the under- 
class, to become reliable or adequate 
breadwinners. 

Only in the higher income categories in 
both metropolitan as well as non- 
metropolitan areas is the male-headed 
family clearly the dominant pattern. Nine 
out of every ten black families whose in- 
come in 1977 was $15,000 or more are 
headed by men. Thus, these data dramat- 
ically reveal the powerful connection be- 
tween class background and the structure 
of the black family. Although, as shown in 
Table 1, the factor of race clearly accounts 
for the differences in the makeup of black 
and white families, the relationship be- 
tween type of family and income is con- 
siderably stronger among blacks than 
among whites. 

The essential point is that a serious ef- 
fort to address the issue of the exploding 
number of black female-headed families, 
and therefore the decreasing percentage of 
black children living with both parents 
(Wilson, 1978:132—133), requires that we 
do not define the matter solely in terms of 
race. It is necessary, in other words, that 
we recognize and acknowledge the im- 
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TABLE 1. Proportion of Female Heads of Families 
by Race, Income, and Metropolitan—Outside- 
Metropolitan Categories in 1977 


—— -meee 


Outside 
Blacks Metropolitan Metropolitan Total 
Under $4,000 81.9% 62.6% 75.3% 
$4,000 to 8,999 59.9 42.6 54.6 
$9,000 to 14,999 33.5 19.4 29.6 . 
$15,000 and over 9.8 11.46 101 -> 
Whites 
Under $4,000 51.7 29.0 40.5 
$4,000 to 8,999 28.8 18.0 24.1 
$9,000 to 14,999 16.2 9.5 13.4 
$15,000 and over 5.3 3.2 4.7 


Source: U.S. Bureau of the Census, Current 
Population Reports, Consumer Income, Series P-60, 
no. 118 (1979). 


portance of economic class position. It 
cannot be overemphasized that, because of 
accumulated disadvantages stemming 
from previous discrimination and being 
passed on from generation to generation, 
poor blacks are especially vulnerable to 
swings in the business cycle. And it 
should certainly be noted that unem- 
ployed men are more likely to leave their 
families than employed men. For all these 
reasons, it would be extremely short- 
sighted to assume that the problems of the 
lower class black family can be addressed 
satisfactorily without a fundamental pro- 
gram of economic reform. A program that 
would lead to the sustained employment 
of ghetto men at respectable wages would 
be far more effective than any other con- 
ceivable effort to stabilize the ghetto fam- 
ily. 

But I should make it clear that the em- 
phasis here is not simply the stability of 
the poor black family. Any number of 
families are intact and stable, and yet still 
are handicapped by poverty. Moreover, 
research on the lower class black family 
structure has emphasized the importance 
of the extended family pattern, in contrast 
to the nuclear family norm of the middle 
class, in socializing and rearing children 
(see, for example, Martin and Martin, 
1978: and Schneider and Smith, 1978). 
The problem for black female families is 
not so much the absence of fathers, but 
that in an overwhelming majority of cases 
they are impoverished. Indeed, the pov- 
erty stricken nature of the underclass is . 
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symbolized by the female-headed. family 
pattern. The main problem, to repeat, is 
that the lower class black family is experi- 
encing severe economic problems and the 
growing percentage of female-headed 
families is one of the symptoms, not the 
cause, of that condition. In this connec- 
tion, a program of economic reform, if it is 
to be meaningful, has to be directed not 
solely at improving the economic oppor- 
tunities of poor black men, but also at 
improving the job prospects of poor black 
women. It would even be wise to include 
in this reform program the creation of 
publicly financed day care centers so that 
women can realistically pursue such op- 
portunities when and if they arise. 

Such a program of economic reform will 
~ obviously be more successful if it can gen- 
erate conditions of full employment. That 
is, why the fate of blacks, like that of other 
disadvantaged groups, is in large measure 
determined by the structure and 
functioning of the modern American 
economy. I will have occasion to return to 
‘the issue of economic reform in greater 
detail, but first I wish to make explicit an 
issue that has thus far only been implicitly 
discussed—the political economy of race. 


` The Political Economy of Race 


Several writers have noted that in The 
Declining Significance of Race, race rela- 
tions are placed in the context of the 
political economy and therefore are not 
isolated from nonracial social problems, 
-particularly as those problems are related 
to or are embodied in structural in- 
~ equality. As Robert Newby (1978) wrote 
in a review of the first edition, “by placing 
race relations in the context of the politi- 
cal.economy we can easily discern that 
race is rooted more in society's productive 
structures than in peoples psyches.” In 
other words, Newby notes, race relations 
‘do not evolve in a vacuum but “grow out 
of a certain set of production relations,” 
and The Declining Significance of Race 
“shows that in different periods the 
changing forces of production give rise, of 
necessity, to different social relations in 
that productive process. . . . Recognizing 
that racial conflict or its absence more 
often than not finds its basis in these pro- 
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duction. relations serves. to demonstrate. 
the interconnection which. is important 


and aids our understanding of race rela- `. 


tions” (Newby, 1978:101-102). 

Whereas Newby gives me credit for 
analyzing and interpreting race as a spe- . 
cial problem within the general context of 
political economy, Arch Puddington, 
executive director of the League for In- 
dustrial Democracy and editor of New 
America, states, in a discussion of my 


book in New Oxford Review, that “as far. - 


back as the mid-1960s critics like Baynard 
Rustin and Tom Kahn were counseling 
black activists to heed the economic di- 
mensions of racial inequality” (Pud- 
dington, 1979:21). Puddington notes, 
however, that despite this advice a crucial 
segment of the civil rights movement 
came to reject the coalition building urged 
by Rustin and instead welcomed the 
dead-end movements of separatism and 
Black Power. Puddington agrees with my 
arguments that the hopeless state of the 
black underclass constitutes our most 
serious racial problem and “poses a 
monumental challenge for government 
policy-makers” (Puddington, 1979:22). 


For roughly a decade and a half the country’s 
political leadership has grappled with the 
problems of the ghetto poor with at best 
minimal success. To this end a whole series 
of strategies and programs have been put 
forth by people in government, by liberal 
supporters of civil rights, by Nixonian con- 
servatives, and by blacks themselves. Anti- 
discrimination laws, the anti-poverty pro- 
grams, school desegregation, community 
control, rebuilding the ghetto, tearing down 
the ghetto, educational innovation, back- 
to-basics school .policies, welfare rights ac- 
tivism, black capitalism, affirmative 
action——each of these ideas was advanced, at. 
least in part, as a means of reducing poverty 
in the black community—either by making 
services more accessible, redirecting ser- 
vices to the particular needs-of blacks, incul- 
cating race pride, organizing blacks into a 
political force, or setting aside jobs, business 
opportunities, or places in higher education 
for aspiring blacks (Puddington, 1979:22). 


There are many reasons why- these 
policies have been less than successful, 


- not the least of which is that they do not 


confront the fundamental causes of pov- 
erty, unemployment, and under- - 
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employment. The current economic 
problems of the black urban underclass 
cannot be addressed sufficiently by pro- 
grams based on the premise that race is 
the major cause of those problems. They 
are problems that are more appropriately 
associated with class subordination——prob- 
. lems that developed from previous expe- 
riences with racial oppression, problems 
that are now compounded by the eco- 
nomic changes of modern industrial soci- 
ety. In other words, policies that do not 
take into account the characteristics of the 
national economy—including its rate of 
growth and the nature of its demand for 
labor; the factors that affect industrial 
employment, such as technology, profit 
rates, and unionization; and patterns of 
individual and institutional migration that 
result from industrial shifts and 
transformations—will not effectively deal 
with the economic dislocation of poor 
minorities. 

It is instructive to examine the im- 
portance of affirmative action programs in 
this connection. Of all the programs intro- 
duced to improve the lot of black people 
during the past decade, affirmative action 
has received the most attention. How- 
ever, whereas affirmative action pro- 
grams have effectively improved job op- 
portunities for the trained and educated, 
especially in situations where there is a 
reasonable relationship between supply 
and demand, they have not been useful in 
breaking down the barriers that have noth- 
ing to do with color and that result from 
labor-saving innovations, relocation of in- 
dustry, labor-market segmentation, and 
the shift from goods-producing to 
service-producing industries. Moreover, 
affirmative action programs cannot be 
meaningfully applied to the problems of 
labor surplus in the low-wage sector be- 
cause many of the low-paying and dead- 
end jobs are not in high demand, have 
come to be identified with the minority 
work force, and therefore do not generate 
. racial competition among the white and 

black labor force. Many of these jobs go 
unfilled as fewer black and white workers 
are willing to accept an economic ar- 
rangement that consigns them to work 
that is not only dead-end and menial but 
does not provide a decent wage. 
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But the nationwide resistance of work- 
ers to such jobs has not produced a situa- 
tion in which management is forced to 
raise wages and provide better working 
conditions in low wage industries. In the 
corporate sector, management suc- 
cessfully deals with rising labor costs 
either by relocating industries to cheaper 
labor areas at home and abroad or by 
careful plans in which capital-intensive 
replaces labor-intensive patterns of devel- 
opment. However, what is true of large 
corporations is not necessarily true of 
small competitive businesses’ efforts to 
deal with domestic pressures on wages. 
Having neither the capital outlay for tech- 
nological development nor the resources 
to relocate production processes, many 
low-wage service and manufacturing in- 
dustries have increasingly relied on the 
use of immigrant workers, including illegal 
aliens (or undocumented workers) from 
Mexico and other Latin American coun- 
tries, to keep wages depressed and to 
control labor problems. (For a careful 
analysis of this problem, see Portes, 
1977.) 

These arguments are in sharp contrast 
to those advanced by the economists 
Thomas Sowell and Walter Williams. Al- 
though Sowell and Williams also place 
greater emphasis on economic factors 
than on racial discrimination in dis- 
cussions of employment problems in the 
ghetto, they believe that the problems 
have been created by such trade union 
policies as minimum wage legislation. Ac- 
cordingly, they have argued that business 
would be encouraged to hire unskilled 
workers if the federal minimum wage was 
either reduced or abolished (Sowell, 1980; 
Williams, 1977). However, the problem 
for poor blacks is not simply the 
availability of or access to menial jobs in 
low-wage industries, but the availability of 
jobs that pay decent wages and that 
provide opportunities for advance- 
ment—jobs that will enhance an individu- 
al’s self respect and feelings of self worth. 
As I pointed out in Chapter 5, both the 
lack of job expansion in manufacturing in- 
dustries and the fact that desirable jobs in 
the service sector require training and 
education mean that the better paid and 
more desirable positions that workers can 
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enter without special skills, training, 
and/or higher education are decreasing in 
the central cities of our nation, not only in 
relative terms, but sometimes in absolute 
numbers. 

I remain convinced that the recent devel- 
opments associated with our modern in- 
dustrial society are largely responsible for 
the creation of a semipermanent under- 
class in the ghettoes, and that the predic- 
ament of the underclass cannot be ad- 
dressed satisfactorily by the mere passage 
of civil rights laws or the introduction of 
special racial programs such as affirmative 
_action. Indeed the very success of recent 
antidiscrimination efforts in removing ra- 
cial barriers in the economic sector only 
points out, in sharper relief, other barriers 
that such efforts. cannot even begin to 
confront—barriers that create greater 
problems for some members of the black 
population than for others, barriers that, 
in short, transcend the issue of racial and 
ethnic discrimination and depict the uni- 
versal problems of class subordination. 


_ Race Versus Class 


A good deal of the initial reaction to The 
Declining Significance of. Race was de- 
voted to the marshalling of income statis- 
tics to “prove” that race was not declining 
In significance. A typical counterargument 
advanced was that “the black poor are far 
worse off than the white poor, and that the 
black middle-class still has a long way to 
catch up with the white middle-class in 
wealth and economic security” (Pettigrew, 
1979:920). Although I can hardly take 
issue with such arguments, I should like to 
emphasize that they obscure the very im- 
portant distinction between the previous 
and present effects of race in the eco- 
nomic world. Once the importance of the 
legacy of previous discrimination is rec- 
ognized, it becomes difficult to explain the 
gap between black and white income and 
employment solely, or even primarily, in 
terms of current discrimination. Even if all 
current discrimination were eliminated the 
difference in the economic resources of 
blacks and whites would persist for years 
- until the effects of past racial oppression 
disappear. Thus, when.I speak of the de- 
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clining significancé of race, I am neither 
ignoring the legacy of previous discrimin- 
ation nor am I arguing that racial discrim- 
ination no longer exists. I am referring to 
the relative role race plays in determining 
black life chances in the modern industrial 
period—in other words, the changing im- 
pact of race in the economic sector and, in 
particular, the changing importance of _ 
race versus class for mobility opportuni- 
ties. 

For those “in the system,” income gains 
have come from occupational upgrading 
and salary or wage increases in both blue- 
and white-collar jobs. Two million blacks 
were employed in semiskilled jobs in 1977. 
Bernard Anderson points out that “about 
one-half million were employed in the 
automobile-manufacturing and similar in- 
dustries where they benefited from 
seniority and attractive wage increases 
negotiated through collective bargaining 
agreements during the last decade. Such 
workers experienced about a 10 percent 
annual rate of increase in pay in this pe- 
riod. In addition to the wage gains among 
black semi-skilled workers, about 170,000 
blacks obtained skilled blue-collar jobs. 

. These middle-income blue-collar 
families often include two wage earners 
with a combined annual income exceeding 
$20,000 a year’ (B. Anderson, 1979:19). 
However, blacks in professional and man- 
agerial jobs accounted for most of the in- 
crease among blacks in the higher income. 
group. The number of blacks now holding 
such jobs has reached 1.6 million, nearly 
twice the number in 1969. A significant 
percentage of these jobs are well paying 
administrative positions in the public 
sector, including local, state, and federal : 
government, social service organizations, 
and health care facilities. In the private 
sector, blacks have increasingly acquired 
important middle management jobs that 
provide the experience, training, and 
competitive opportunities necessary to 
advance to executive leadership (B. An- 
derson, 1979:19). 

For those blacks who are not in the 
system, however, who have not entered 
the mainstream of the American labor 
market, the severe problems of low in- 
come, unemployment, underemployment, 
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and the decline in labor force participation 

remain. And what is particularly distress- 
ing is the increase in the rate at which 
younger black men are dropping out of the 
labor market altogether. Among men aged 
25 to 34 the black proportion of the non- 
labor-force participants increased from 
17.0 percent in 1964 to 22.9 percent in 
1976 even though their percentage of the 
population increased by less than one per- 
cent (from 11.1 to 11.5) (Freeman, 
1978:65). 

These employment problems are more 
than just a matter of racial discrimination. 
Poor blacks are particularly vulnerable to 
changes in the economy beyond racial 
considerations, such as the increasing 
segmentation of the labor market, the re- 
location of industries out of the central 
city, and the growing use of industrial 
technology. And these changes have had a 
profound impact on the job market in 
central cities. If a recent report is accu- 
rate, Chicago alone lost 92,000 jobs 
(mostly in the goods-producing industries) 
from 1970 to 1976, a seven percent decline 
(M. Anderson, 1979:22). Unemployed 
blacks tend to be concentrated in small 
geographic areas to a greater extent than 
unemployed whites. On the one hand, 
roughly 60 percent of the unemployed 
blacks in this nation live in the central 
city, most of them within the cities’ low 
income areas. On the other hand, there is 
much greater dispersion among unem- 
ployed whites, as roughly 40 percent live 
in suburban areas and another 30 percent 
live in nonmetropolitan areas. Moreover, 
the proportion of black men employed as 
laborers and service workers— 
occupations subject to a higher than aver- 
age jobless ratio—is twice that of white 
workers in these jobs. In the final 
analysis, the lack of economic opportunity 
for poor blacks means that they are forced 
to attend inferior ghetto schools and re- 
main in economically depressed ghettos. 
This creates a vicious circle as ghetto iso- 
lation and inferior educational opportuni- 
ties reinforce their low position in the 
labor market and contribute to the widen- 
ing gulf in economic resources between 
the haves and have-nots in the black 
community. 
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Some Reflections on Race 
and Public Policy 


One of the conclusions that could be 
drawn from The Declining Significance of 
Race is that the sole concentration on 
policy programs dealing with racial bias 
makes it difficult for blacks to recognize 
how their fortune is inextricably con- 
nected with the structure and functioning 
of the modern American economy.® In- 
deed, in this century, economic expansion 
has greatly benefited racial minorities. 
However, the important question for poor 
blacks in the last quarter of the twentieth 
century is not simply economic growth, 
but the nature of that growth. We only 
need to consider one of the arguments 
raised in Chapter 5 of The Declining 
Significance of Race to appreciate this 
question, namely, that the growth of cor- 
porate industries has been accompanied 
by an expansion in industrial technology 
and a consequent increase in unemploy- 
ment for untrained workers. In other 
words, the issue is whether sustained eco- 
nomic growth can benefit not only the 
trained and educated, but also the un- 
trained and uneducated, whether eco- 
nomic growth can contribute to a tight 
labor market for all segments of the 
population. 

In a tight labor market, job vacancies 
are numerous, unemployment is of short 
duration, and wages are higher. 
Moreover, in a tight labor market, the 
labor force becomes larger because in- 
creased job opportunities not only reduce 
unemployment but also draw into the 
labor force those workers who, in periods 
when the labor market is slack, respond to 
fading job prospects by dropping out of 
the labor force altogether. The crucial 
point is that in a tight labor market the 
status of disadvantaged minorities im- 
proves because unemployment is re- 
duced, wages are higher, and better jobs 
are available.’ 


6 This argument is also made by Orlando Patterson 
(1977) in his stimulating book Ethnic Chauvinism: 
The Reactionary Response. 

7 These points and others on the tight labor market 
made in this section have been argued persuasively 
by James Tobin (1965) in “On Improving the Eco- 
nomic Status of the Negro.” 
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In contrast, in a slack labor market em- 
ployers are—indeed, can afford to be— 
more selective in recruiting and in pro- 
moting. They overemphasize job prereq- 
uisites and exaggerate experience, skill, 
and educational requirements. “In a tight 
market,” states James Tobin, employers 
“are forced to be realistic, to tailor job 
specifications to the available supply, and 
to give on-the-job training. They recruit 
and train applicants whom they would 
otherwise screen out, and they upgrade 
employees whom they would in slack 
times consign to low-wage, low-skill, and 
part-time jobs” (Tobin, 1965:883—884). 
The problem for policymakers, however, 
is that whereas a slack labor market 
creates high unemployment and pushes 
the least skilled workers out of the labor 
force, a tight labor market contributes to 
higher inflation. Despite the concrete eco- 
nomic and social benefits that accrue from 
increased output and employment, 
arguments for a tight labor market have 
encountered growing resistance since the 
mid 1960s because of the fear of inflation 
among both the general public and the 
powerful financial institutions. Middle 
class Americans not faced with the dev- 
astating problems of unemployment are 
much more concerned about the pur- 
chasing power of their dollar than about 
the employment opportunities of the poor. 

Because of the growing fear of inflation 
and of balance of payments deficit, gov- 
ernment spending as a means of stimulat- 
ing the economy has been deemphasized.*® 
The United States, unlike several other 
capitalist democracies, does not have a 
system of central government planning to 
promote economic growth and to outline 
long range industrial policy, labor market 
projections, regional distribution of re- 
sources, land use, and educational devel- 
opment (Katznelson, 1978:77~—79). Thus 
the state response to economic fluctua- 
tions is much more likely to be based on 
short term political considerations, to re- 


8 Supporters of government spending to stimulate 
economic growth argue, for example, that “public or 
private spending to go to the moon, build schools, or 
conquer poverty can be just as effective in reducing 
unemployment as spending to build airplanes and 
submarines—if there is enough of it” (Tobin, 1965). 
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flect the interests of the more powerful 
segments of society, and, therefore, to 
underrepresent the interests of the poor 
and the unemployed. 

This is not to suggest, however, that 
systematic and major efforts in behalf of 
the poor have been absent. In the mid 
1970s liberal policymakers introduced the 
Humphrey-Hawkins Bill that was de- 
signed to make the achievement of full 
employment in the United States a major 
economic priority. Specifically, this bill 
established a goal of no more than four 
percent overall unemployment and three 
percent adult unemployment by 1983. The — 
bill also required that the president of the 
United States spell out programs and 
policies to effect these goals, and it stipu- 
lated that top priority should be given to 
the stimulation of job growth in the private . 
sector. 

After considerable debate in Congress, 
the bill was finally passed in late 1978; 
however, the original version had been so 
watered down that even some of its 
strongest supporters were pessimistic 
about whether the nation would come at 
all close to achieving the bill's goals. They 
had good reason for their pessimism be- 
cause the targets established by the bill 
have no legal force; furthermore, not only 
is there no penalty for presidential failure 
to achieve the stated goals, but the presi- 
dent has the freedom to revise both the 
targets and the timetable for meeting 
them. Moreover, no specific steps were 
prescribed for meeting the targets, and the 
bill did not call for any spending that Con- 
gress had not already authorized in other 
legislation. Finally, unlike the original 
version, the bill does not designate the 
federal government as an “employer of 
last resort.” 

Although the final version of the 
Humphrey-Hawkins Bill falls far short of 
guaranteeing the kind of structural change 
that would create a tight labor market 
situation, it is a step in the right direction. 
In justifying this view, let me first point 
out that as a program to fight unemploy- 
ment and underemployment, the 
Humphrey-Hawkins Bill should be distin- 
guished from recent public employment 
legislation. On the one hand, the latter has 
operated on a rather piecemeal, counter- 
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cyclical basis whereby expenditures are 
first geared to increasing joblessness and 
then phased out after the budget allocation 
has expired or unemployment has re- 
ceded. On the other hand, the 
Humphrey-Hawkins Bill does at least 
formalize some major federal economic 
priorities and establish a framework for 
systematic and long term planning. And 
even the antiinflation provision attached 
to the bill is consistent with the notion of 
long term economic policy that effectively 
handles the problems of unemployment 
and of inflation (Conyers, 1978:16). This 
will not be an easy task even if it is ad- 
dressed seriously. “Macro-economic 
policies, monetary and fiscal, are incapa- 
ble of realizing society s employment and 
inflation goals simultaneously,” James 
Tobin reminds us. “This dismal fact has 
jong stimulated a search for third instru- 
ments to do the job; guideposts and in- 
come policies, on the one hand, labor 
market and manpower policies, on the 
other’ (Tobin, 1972:17). Among some ad- 
visors and policymakers these alternative 
policies have been discussed as a part of 
centralized economic planning (Katznel- 
son, 1978), among others they have been 
related to less comprehensive programs 
including the Humphrey-Hawkins Bill.? 
Indeed, Congressman John Conyers has 
argued that despite the lack of a clear pro- 
gram for implementing the bill, 


° For example, Congressman John Conyers, one 
of the strongest supporters of the Humphrey- 
Hawkins Bill states that: “Among the elements of a 
legislative program to implement Humphrey- 
Hawkins ought to be: a massive, targeted job training 
and employment program focusing on the revitaliza- 
tion of cities; a community-worker ownership pro- 
gram for the purchase of abandoned industries; work 
sharing, including elimination of compulsory over- 
time and reduction in the standard workweek; and an 
anti-inflation program that deals with administered 
pricing, excessive military spending, and contains 
some form of wage and price control” (Conyers, 
1978:16). 

James Tobin had suggested earlier a program to 
deal with the dual problems of unemployment and 
inflation that would include wage and price guidepost 
measures “to make markets more responsive to ex- 
cess supplies,” and the creation of jobs for the 
chronic unemployed and discouraged workers that 
would not be make-work or “last resort” jobs, “but 
regular permanent jobs capable of conveying useful 
experience and inducing reliable work habits” 
(Tobin, 1971:17). 
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“Humphrey-Hawkins can be the vehicle 
for national economic planning.” He goes 
on to argue that “much depends on the 
commitment to its implementation, both 
official and public, and to the politics sur- 
rounding it” (Conyers, 1978:16). But that 
is the crux of the matter. Whereas there 
has been an increase in defense spending, 
even modest job programs for the poor 
such as the Comprehensive Employment 
and Training Act (CETA) have been cut 
recently (60,000 CETA jobs were cut by 
the 95th Congress). Accordingly, consid- 
ering the watered down final version, the 
implementation of the Humphrey- 
Hawkins Bill, as well as the implementa- 
tion and creation of similar kinds of legis- 
lation, will depend very heavily on public 
pressure in support of full employment. 
However, many blacks and white Hb- 
erals have yet to recognize that the prob- 
lem of economic dislocation is more cen- 
tral to the plight of the black poor than is 
the problem of purely racial discrimina- 
tion. This is seen most clearly in the fact 
that in the latter half of the 1970s dis- 
cussions of the Humphrey-Hawkins Bill 
among articulate black and white support- 
ers of equal rights did not even begin to 
compare with the enormous attention they 
gave to the Bakke case (for a more de- 
tailed discussion of this point, see Wilson, 
1979). Supporters of basic economic re- 
form can only hope that in the 1980s the 
needs and interests of the black poor (as 
well as those of the other minority poor 
and the white poor) will no longer be 
underrepresented in serious public dis- 
cussions, policies, and programs. 
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Continued from Cover 2 


these sociological fragments together again, 
settle on some distinctive point of view, and 
leave the malcontents to create their own 
structures. 

A less dramatic strategy in this time of dwin- 
dling resources would be to muddle through, 
accommodating where possible to specialties 
and special interest groups. This strategy 
would permit time for complex interdependen- 
cies to evolve between specialties and interest 
groups, and for more integrated theories and 
paradigms to replace the present confusing 
array. l 

Readers of the appraisals and papers in this 
special issue should have a better sense of 
whether they need to act immediately and de- 
cisively to pare down sociology, or whether 


muddling through, with the attendant frus- 
trations, is the more sensible response to the- 
crisis of diversity. 

oe ag He oh ee E os G 


TAS has received few manuscripts examin- 
ing the effect of sociological research on public 
policy. To partially fill this lacuna, we seized 
the opportunity to publish an excerpt from the 
new epilogue from William Julius Wilson's re- 
cently reissued book, The Declining 
Significanee of Race. Writing for an often 
skeptical audience of policy makers and col- 
leagues surely is one of the greatest challenges 
to clear thinking. We hope that Wilson’s re- 
flections on the responses to his work will lead 
to further discussion in these pages about how 
sociologists, in a politically hostile time, can 
offer their best wisdom to inform public policy. 
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Editor’s Page: Reviewing—Anonymous and Otherwise 
Guest Editorial: Leonard Broom* 


Helen Hughes’s piece on peer reviewing in 
TAS expresses some puzzlement about the 
ASR’s change to “blind” reviewing of article 
submissions in the mid-1950s. She says in part: 


In 1956 the American Sociological Review, after 
24 years of the open system, announced that re- 
viewing from henceforth would be blind, authors 
being unidentified. No reason was given, nor does 
anyone know as far as I can learn, what precipi- 
tated the change (Hughes, 1980:cover 1). 


She could have asked me. 

It is not a momentuous matter, but the 
change was actually made in 1955 in the ASR’s 
20th year. My first report as editor of the ASR 
contained the following paragraph: 


Since June 1955 all papers have been circulated for 
evaluation and judged without the authors name 
or institutional affiliation. Although it is too early 
to estimate the effects, if any, of this practice, the 
editors, almost without exception, have endorsed 
the policy and a number of members of the Society 
have spontaneously approved it (Broom, 
1955:730). 


It is true that I did not then offer a reason. 
Most of the editorial evaluations I had seen 
before becoming editor of the ASR tmpressed 
me as adhering to universal standards, but a 
small minority did not. Some slanted reviews 
were due to editors’ errors in sending articles 
for evaluation to the wrong people—to persons 
who Had closed minds, pro or con, about a 
given type of research or theory—but this can 
happen under any system. A chief editorial 
responsibility is to identify biased or nonsensi- 
cal reviews and remove them from the decision 
process. The stricture also applies to book re- 
viewing, but it is harder for editors to reject a 
manifestly silly book review. 

Another kind of particularism seemed to me 
more prevalent and more susceptible to pre- 
ventive therapy. I noticed that some reviews 
were more nearly assessments of the authors 
than of the papers. Articles were recom- 
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mended for acceptance or rejection because of 
the writer's reputation (halo or horned effects) 
and because of personal ties or antagonisms. I 
thought that anonymous screening might 
lessen this kind of impediment to objective as- 
sessment. I did not see then, nor do I see now, 
how it could harm the editorial process, al- 
though it introduced an additional step in man- 
uscript processing. 

Absolute anonymity was, of course, not at- 
tainable. Presidential papers are immune. 
some of our colleagues have inimitable styles 
of exposition, analysis, or interpretation. 
Others work in fields that have few exponents. 
Furthermore, in the mid-1950s, a larger pro- 
portion of us were known personally to each 
other. However, I felt that an effort to achieve 
anonymous reviewing would release editorial 
judgment and would put on more even footing 
papers by unknown and known quantities. 

Some consequences, anticipated and other- 
wise, surfaced during my tenure. A few distin- 
guished scholars, principally with European 
backgrounds, did not submit their work to the 
ASR, perhaps because they felt their scholarly 
standings should warrant publication without 
scrutiny. Helen Hughes supplies a supporting 
anecdote. By the same token young and not 
well known sociologists may have been en- 
couraged to take their chances. Guessing about 
who wrote what did go on among the editors, 
but it was usually playfully done. Since this is 
inevitably an autobiographical comment, 
perhaps I may mention that I have taken a 
certain wry pleasure in later years to see asso- 
ciate editors comments suggesting that I be 
asked to review my own articles. Anonymity 
may not be so easily breached after all. 

Helen Hughes says that after the practice was 
adopted, the ASR would use blind reviewing 
“henceforth.” This has been the case, but of 
course there was nothing mandatory about it. 
ASR editors are sentenced to a definite term, 
usually three years. We could not, if we would, 
blind our successors to any policy. I failed to 
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SACRED AND PROFANE IN SOCIOLOGY AND SOCIAL POLICY: 
COMPARATIVE NOTES ON BRITAIN AND THE U.S.* 


N. J. DEMERATH III 
University of Massachusetts, Amherst 


The American Sociologist 1981, Vol. 16 (August): 136-147 


To paraphrase Oscar Wilde, British and American sociology are divided by a common 
discipline. While similarities exist, the differences are instructive, particularly from the 
perspective of a sociology of sociology informed by concepts drawn from religion. It is argued 
that British sociology is suspended between the sacred and the profane, as these terms are 
broadly defined in the British social and academic context. The metaphor illuminates not only 
the intellectual development of the field but also its persistent marginality within both the world 
of the university and the world of government. While there is some prospect of secularization, 
major changes are difficult to foresee. Comparisons with the American case are not intended as 
invidious. After all, who is to say that it is better for a field to be suspended between the secular 


and the profane? 


In recent years, the “sociology of 
sociology” has become one of the field’s 
leading intoxicants. Its recipe includes 
one part vanity and three parts fascination 
with the grotesque. No literature of self- 
congratulation, it has plumbed sociology’s 
problems from various perspectives. 
Every sociological specialization ulti- 
mately may have a crack at the whole, as 
sociology is portrayed from the 
standpoints of collective behavior, 
criminology, deviance, and mental illness, 
etc. Of course, this papers framework 
stems from the sociology of religion. It 
uses the sacred-profane distinction in its 
broadest Durkheimian sense to stress that, 
whatever else it may be, sociology is a 
normative community nested within a 
normative context. 
` Science and scholarship notwithstand- 
ing, sociology’s beliefs and rituals are 
continually assessed by representatives of 
other sacred traditions within the 
academy and the society. Some cynics 
tend to write off all sociology as profane, 
and there is a sense in which its de- 
mythologizing role requires it to defile 
many of the sacred traditions it encoun- 
ters. Yet this is too simple. Like virtually 
every social institution, sociology has 
both sacred and profane aspects that are 
subject to continuing change. Perceived 
differently by different people at different 
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times, sociology can be regarded simulta- 
neously as cult, sect, or denominational 
church in relation to the larger cultural 
ecclesia. But the entire sacred-profane 
framework may be growing obsolete as 
processes of secularization affect society, 
academia, and the discipline itself. 

One tendency that the sociology of 
sociology shares with more established 
specializations is a marked provincialism. 
This is true especially of the American 
school. By and large, American 
sociologists knew more about their coun- 
terparts abroad in the 19th century than in 
the 20th. But this provincialism is not re- 
ciprocated; foreign sociologists know far 
more about us than we do about them. Of 
course, much of this is understandable 
since—for weal or woe—this is where the 
action has been. But as American sociol- 
ogy faces new challenges, it can ill afford 
to shun the experience of others. 

This paper focuses primarily on the 
British case to provoke comparative reac- 
tions. But it would be wrong to infer that 
American sociology represents the norm 
while Britain is a deviant case. If any- 
thing, the opposite may be true. Much of 
what follows concerning Britain also 
applies to many European countries. I 
only wish I had had the same opportunity 
to explore those countries in more depth. 

The observations to follow are based 
largely on interviews and materials ob- 
tained in Britain during the 1977—1978 ac- 
ademic year. Of course, it takes a bit of 
hubris and not a little rudeness for a visit- 
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ing scholar to turn on his hosts with a 
presumptuous interpretation of their 
world. This is surely biting the hand that 
fed one. But then this is only an interpre- 


tation, not a definitive analysis. Its aim is- 


not to end conversation but to extend it. 


Grace and Gracelessness in the Cultural 
Standing of Sociology 


Perhaps anyone arriving in London 
when I did would have been vulnerable to 
the same misinterpretation of sociology’s 
. Standing in the society at large. Within just 
a few weeks, two sociologists were made 
Life Peers by the Queen’s New Years 
honors list (O. R. MacGregor and Michael 
Young), another mounted a national radio 
rostrum on the BBC's most distinguished 
annual lecture series (A. H. Halsey), and 
still another had a regular column in the 
country’s most widely read journal of aca- 
demic news and opinion, The Times 
Higher Education Supplement (Ralf 
Dahrendorf). Whatever the status of 
sociology in the U. S., it appeared to be 
immeasurably higher in England. But 
wait. On closer examination, each of these 
triumphs was a testimonial to the individ- 
ual, not the discipline. Each occurred not 
because of the individual’s sociology but 
in spite of it. The Lordly peerages recog- 
nized yeoman service in chairing impor- 
tant government commissions. The radio 
lecturer had been a late replacement in the 
series, and was celebrated more for his 
work in government policy than for his 
substantial contributions to the discipline. 
The columnist was identified more as a 
university administrator and political in- 
tellectual rather than a sociologist—and 
had come to'see himself this way. 

This suggests an alternative interpreta- 
tion. If sociology’s general standing in En- 
glish society is not as high as these cases 
would suggest, sociology’s role in social 
policy and national politics would appear 
to be far more advanced in England than 
the United States. But this too would be 
misleading. True, there are a small 
number of British sociologists who wield 
policy influence as consultants or advis- 
ers. But inputs from sociological research 
per se are far less frequent in England than 
in the U.S. As we shall see,.this is a com- 
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mentary on both the research and the 
policy nexus. 

Sociology’s general position in British 
society is complicated and conflicted. Al- | 
bert Cherns’s (1979) recent analysis agrees 
with Edward Shils’s notion that some 
segments of the society view sociology as 
the psychoanalysis of the second half of 
the 20th century, substituting “class” for 
“sex.” To the extent that Britain has a 
longer and deeper emphasis on class and 
status distinctions than the U.S., one 
might expect sociology to have flourished 
first on English soil. In some sense,. it 
did—at least in theoretical and, more im- 
portant, ideological terms. This aspect of 
sociology and social thought has been a 
major influence on British culture. It ts 
precisely this aspect that is most often 
celebrated by the media, including the 
lecture series noted above. 

But when sociology moves from theory 
to research, its public reception changes. 
In fact, precisely because sociology has 
moved so far in this direction, its domi- 
nant public stance is considerably less fa- 
vorable than the examples above suggest. 
Despite grudging acceptance among the 
educated middle class, it continues to be 
scoffed at by the non-educated and elites 
alike. Not to put too fine a point on it, a 
term that cropped up in one interview 
after another was “despised.” 

The word cuts deep. To be despised is 
to be regarded as a contaminant, a defiling 
mockery of things held dear; to be de- 
spised is to be tabooed as a profane threat 
to the sacred. If sociology was ever de- 
spised in the United States, the time 
seems gone. Some have argued that 
American sociology recently has grown 
from the 97 pound weakling on the in- 
tellectual beach to a potential muscle- 
man. Any such transformation is due to 
our growing methodological expertise, our 
increasing role in public policy, and the 
surge in our enrollments during the 1960s 
and 1970s. 

Meanwhile, the problem in Britain is 
due only partly to sociology itself. The 
very sense of the sacred is more widely 
and deeply distributed in British society. 
It ranges far beyond the conventionally 
cultic and has had the ironic result of tem- 
pering the churches’ own special salience. 
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Each institutional shee ngs its own, sa- 
cred aspect ingrained in tradition. With so 
many sacred targets, it is hardly surprising 
that sociology should have managed a 
number of direct hits in its muckraking 
barrages. Sociology’s style is by no means 
unique to Britain, but its consequences 
may ‘be especially pronounced there. In- 
deed, this even provides a perverse metric 
of accomplishment, insofar as sociologists 
take pride in the number of sacred cows 
slaughtered. But then this hardly curries 
favor among those affected, especially 
elites. It is precisely this quality of 
gracelessness that. has depressed sociol- 
ogy’s standing in a society that so prizes 
. grace in its various connotations. 


-© Sociology as Academic Novitiate 


British higher education is both very old 
and very young, persistently sacred and 
newly profane. Of course, its most sacred 
denizens are its oldest universities, Ox- 
ford and Cambridge. “Ox-bridge” extab- 
lished the styles and standards of schol- 
arship and decorum by which more recent 
institutions have been assessed. By 1850, 
there were still only four universities in 
England: Oxford, Cambridge, London, 
and Durham. But the second half of the 
19th century saw the rise of the so-called 
“red brick” universities in such industrial 
centers as Birmingham, Leeds, and Man- 
‘chester. It was not until the 1960s that 
another group of new universities were 
created, viz., Essex, Kent, Lancaster, 
Sussex, York, etc. The 1960s also pro- 
duced two new phalanxes of English 
higher education in the form of the 
“polytechnics” and the Open 
University—the latter an experiment that 
proved more successful than even its fon- 
dest founders had hoped. (Note that the 
above applies to England as opposed to 
Scotland. Scottish higher education grew 
more quickly and more on the German- 
' American model, led by the University of 
Edinburgh.) 

The sacred quality of traditional English 
higher education can be sketched quickly. 
Oxford and Cambridge emphasized cleri- 
cal training with clerical faculties until the 
middle of the {9th century. But even as 
the substance changed, the style re- 
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maned. Both Oxford and re still 
are described frequently as clusters of 
monastic orders. True, most Oxbridge 
colleges now depend primarily upon the 
state for their support, and their formal 
relationships with the church have -at- 
rophied. But the sacred character of these 
communities remains in their. continuing 
mission to provide both an education and 
a way of life to a self-conscious elite. 
Certainly there is nothing new or sur- 
prising here. But it is important to under- 
stand how the Oxbridge model influences 
virtually every other aspect of the English 
educational system. Precisely because of 
its sacred overtones, it is all the more per- 
suasive as an exemplar for new institu-, 
tions. Also because of their sacred qual- 
ity, Oxford and Cambridge somehow 


. transcend competition from below. Their 


preeminence persists even in areas’ where 
other institutions rival their scholarly 
achievements. Of course, this distinction 
between Oxbridge and the rest reeks of 
sacred vs. profane. In such a system, 
change is often thwarted from above. This 
applies not only to changes in the 
structure of educational programs and in- 
stitutions, but also to progress within the 
academic disciplines themselves. 

Philip Abrams (1968) documents the 
antiquity of sociology in his Origins of 
British Sociology, 1834-1914. Abrams 
picks 1834 as the starting date because of 
the Report of the Commission on the Poor 
Law and the founding of the Statistical 
Society of London. There was a steady 
increase in social concern and social in- 
quiry throughout the 19th century, but it 
was not until 1904 that the University of 
London established the first Chair of 
sociology, with a Department following in 
1907. In fact, it was not until after World 
War II that sociology became a substantial 
presence in'English higher education (cf. 
Banks and Webb, 1977). In 1959 it was 
possible to obtain a sociology degree in 
only 14 of the 23 extant universities; by 
1973, this had increased to 39 of 46—a . 
jump from 61 percent to 83 percent. It is 
worth noting that this still does not include 
Oxford or Cambridge. Colleges at both 
institutions offer courses in sociology, but 
neither offers a degree in “sociology” as 
such. Cambridge established its first chair 
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in sociology in the late 1960s, only to fill it 
with an anthropologist. 

In all of this discussion of “degrees,” the 
reference is to undergraduate or “first de- 
grees,” not Ph.D.s. Graduate training in 
sociology is an even more recent devel- 
opment; in fact, until the 1960s, it was 
available only at Leicester and the Lon- 
don ‘School of Economics. Of course, this 
must be seen in context: only 15 percent 
of any college-age cohort go on to higher 
education of any sort, and less than three 
percent move on to graduate school from 
there. Nor is the Ph.D. required for pro- 
fessional employment or identification as 
a sociologist. Even today, less than one- 
third of those teaching sociology in British 
higher education have the Ph.D., and 
close to one-half have no graduate training 
at all. Of course, the English undergradu- 
ate degree is itself somewhat akin to our 
Master's in reflecting three years of spe- 
cialized study undertaken at a slightly 
more mature age. Still, the first-degree 
falls considerably short of the Ph.D., and 
the nature of graduate training has other 
consequences as we shall see momentar- 
ily. 

This pedagogical profile is not unique to 
sociology in England. It is especially 
common in the humanities, though it has 
been partially eclipsed in the natural sci- 
ences, where there is now far more em- 
phasis on the doctorate. As this suggests, 
English sociology maintains closer ties 
overall with the humanities than with the 
and English and American 
sociology tend to have different interdis- 
ciplinary boundaries and bedfellows. 
Whereas we have moved toward psychol- 
ogy, economics, and even statistics, 
British sociology has its closest relation- 
ships with history, classical anthropology, 
philosophy, and political theory. Since 
these fields remain among the most sacred 
citadels of English scholarship, it is hardly 
surprising that sociology should continue 
to mold itself in their image. Still, this is 
not to deny sociology’s distinction within 
this orbit. Its Marxian heritage gives it a 
unique calling card at the academic 
portals, albeit one that has closed as many 
doors as it has opened. 

Itis not just the substance of these more 
secure fields that has influenced sociol- 
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ogy; their traditional sense of the aca- 
demic quest also has been an exemplar. 
According to the sacred canons of British 
scholarship, pursuing the truth is akin to 
pursuing the grail. It is a lonely vigil in 
which the individual manifests both char- 
acter and intellect through his willingness 
to lead a monk’s life in search of what are 
not unlike the monk’s objectives. 
Classroom teaching. and learning, col- 
laborative research, professionalized 
routinization—all of these are disdained in 
the traditional English mode. Even those 
students who go on to graduate work and 
the Ph.D. do so in a distinctively non- 
American mode. There are few, if any, 
required courses or seminars, and it is rare 
to find anything that smacks of an appren- 
tice relationship with a faculty member. 
The student is assumed to have learned 
the basic elements of sociology before his 
graduate work begins. The burden of that 
work is to produce an independent .-dis- 
sertation that taps his singular scholarly 
potential. Not unlike an adult rite de pas- 
sage whereby the individual is left to 
wander in the wilderness in search of wis- 
dom and perchance a vision, the English 
doctoral candidate is left to wander in the 
library. 

However important the religious 
metaphor may be in understanding En- 
glish academia, the game metaphor also is 
apt and often deployed. It was not just 
Waterloo that was won on the playing 
fields of Eton, but uncounted triumphs of 
the intellect as well. The game is worth at 
least as much as the candle. There is even 
something sacred about the “gentlemanly 
playing of the game” that is part of the 
scholars code. In fact, academia shares 
with other English elite institutions a “cult 
of the amateur” that stands in invidious 
contrast to the life of a professional. But, 
of course, amateurism should not be con- 
fused with ineptitude. Rather it connotes 
the fusion of one’s occupation with one’s 
total life style and personal identity, as 
opposed to capitulating to a set of external 
standards for external rewards. 

Put this way, amateurism has a noble 
quality. Even so, it has come under recent 
attack. Thus in a speech to the nation’s 
academic trade union—the Association of 
University Teachers—the Labor Minister 
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of Higher Education chided the profes- 
soriat for too much emphasis on 
amateurism and the playing of the game. 
Even a few sociologists have faulted their 
colleagues for over-assimilating. Keith 
Hope (1975) describes English sociology 
as a “monastic cloister’ and comments 
that it has “congealed into ritual repe- 
titions of solutions to past problems.” In 
his chapter, “Idols of the Theatre,” Hope 
goes on to suggest that sociology’s “. . . 
progress (is) hindered, not simply by lack 
of knowledge of how to set about 
measuring things, but also by the exis- 
` tence of an array of firmly held but quite 
erroneous pieces of ‘background’ knowl- 
edge.” And L. J. Sharpe (1975) affirms 
that social science is simply taken to be 
less urgent in England than in the United 
States. The nearest analogy of an English 
social scientist visiting an American 
counterpart is that of “an English chef 
visiting Paris where food is taken more 
seriously.” 

But part of the problem may be that the 
English take their social science too seri- 
ously. Given the traditionally sacred tenor 
of social science scholarship, scholarly 
norms and paradigms are highly resistant 
to change, and new patterns of research 
and theory face overwhelming odds. Both 
undergraduate and graduate training are 
structured to maximize elaboration of the 
past rather than innovation for the future. 
This helps to explain the great popularity 
of both Marxian and phenomenological 
sociology in England—-whatever they 
have to offer the present, their ties to the 
past are secure. 

To the extent that major paradigmatic 
changes emerge from collaborative re- 
search and are transmitted through gradu- 
ate coursework and apprenticeships, the 
British model is not ideal for producing 
change or adapting to it. This is particu- 
larly clear with regard to recent devel- 
opments in methodology. Of course, his- 
torical, qualitative, and even ethno- 
methodology are predictably strong in 
England. But what might be described as a 
quantitative revolution in the U.S. (cf. 
Gray, 1979) has been at best a skirmish in 
the U. K.—and one in which methodology 
has been the loser. Keith Hope (1975), 
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(1978) have underscored this point in re- 
cent writings. But the resistance to meth- 
odological developments is not a function 
of structure alone. There is a paradoxical 
sense in which sociology’s pursuit of ac- 
ceptance on academia’s own terms has led 
it to spurn a more distinctive competence 
and a more singular legitimacy. In this 
sense, Michael Overington’s advice that 
community norms may be preferable to 
objective criteria in assessing research has 
a test case in England (Overington, 1979). 

British sociology’s commitment to sa- 
cred humanistic canons helps account for 
its lack of commitment to empirical and 
quantitative analysis. Humanists—almost 
by definition—-place far more faith in large 
ideas than small numbers. From this 
standpoint, social science methodology is 
both trivial and trivializing, both profane 
and profaning. But sociology’s pursuit of 
the sacred also means that the field is con- 
cerned with deeper and more enduring 
Strata of meaning than are manifest in 
everyday reality. From this standpoint, 
sociology is most worthwhile when least 
operational. Without attempting to ex- 
plain the mysterious in terms of the 
miraculous, mystery abounds in the 
sociologists view of the world and him- 
self. Methodology is disenchanting, and 
anything that can be measured is some- 
how diminished in importance. But as we 
shall see, methodology is also a bridge 


_between theoretical ideas and practical 


reality. Without it, sociology is cut off not 
only from the world of science but from 
the world of politics and social policy as 
well. 

The argument so far, then, is that En- 
glish sociology has been ensnared by sa- 
cred aspects of traditional academic life. 
Never accorded full status within the 
academy, sociology nonetheless has 
sought that status by cleaving to 
traditional conceptions of both substance 
and style. But if sociology is seen as all 
too profane by the more sacred elite 
within the academy, it is sometimes seen 
as all too sacred by those outside the uni- 
versity who expect sociology to deliver 
greater rigor and greater relevance to the 
society at large. Even the Marxist wing is 
viewed as a cult that defines itself in all 
too sacred terms. Thus sociology is caught 
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between conflicting conceptions of what it 
ought to be, and it is hardly surprising that 
there remains considerable confusion as 
to what it is. 


Sociology and the Profanations 
of Social Policy 

Perhaps no issue has provided more 
fodder for recent debate in American 
sociology than the relationship between 
sociology and social policy (cf. Rein, 
1976). Although by no means new, the 
issue has surfaced with new urgency and 
with new overtones. It has led to ques- 
tioning of the very structure of the 
profession—its patterns of graduate 
training, employment, and career 
trajectories (Demerath et al., 1974). In 
both the United States and the United 
Kingdom, there is a long-standing ten- 
dency to regard sociology as a“pure” dis- 
cipline whose application in the rough and 


tumble world of public policy is poten- 


tially contaminating. But also in both the 
United States and the United Kingdom, 
there have been persistent sociological 
voices on the periphery calling for greater 
relevance. The English developments 
provide a particularly fascinating case- 
study. 

As early as 1910, sociology produced a 
splinter sect whose primary concern was 
social policy. As Abrams (1968) notes, 
that occurred at the University of London 
Where England’s first department of 
sociology was founded in 1907 but was 
unable to last the decade without a major 
schism. Hobhouse, Westermarck, and 


Patrick Geddes represented the specula- 


tive and theoretical side of sociology as 
social philosophy; the struggle on behalf 
of “Social administration” —a more practi- 
cal and ameliorative sociology based on 
Fabtan principles—was led by R. H. Taw- 
ney, aided by the example and support of 
figures such as Charles Booth, Seebohm 
‘Rowntree—the Quaker chocolate maker 
and, of course, Beatrice and Sidney 
Webb. Social administration has endured 
and expanded since those early days. 
Quite different than our “social work,” it is 
an interdisciplinary mix of sociology, eco- 
nomics, political science, public adminis- 
tration, and social work. Although most of 
social administration’s professional prac- 
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titioners and faculty members have de- 
grees in one of its constituent disciplines, 
a small but growing number have di- 
plomas in social administration itself. 
From the standpoint of academic 
sociology, the split between sociology and 
social administration mirrors the sacred- 
profane metaphor. But this is both too 
crude and too cruel. In fact, social admin- 
istration has its own sacred commitments, 
and to some they are higher and deeper 
than those of the conventional academic. 
There always has been a distinctly moral 
tone about social administration, one that 
is rooted in the socialist welfare policy of 


redistributing society's resources to bene- 


fit the whole and the many rather than the 
part and the few. It is precisely this Fabian 
commitment that has been so important to 
the tradition of social administration from 
Tawney through Richard Titmuss to such 
current scholars as Brian Abel-Smith, 
David Donnison, Robert Pinker, and Peter 
Townsend. 

Given its political and ideological char- 
acter, it should be no surprise that social 
administration has lagged even further be- 
hind sociology in its academic acceptance. 
Many early “social. administrators” such 
as Booth, Rowntree, and Titmuss himself, 
had business backgrounds with little aca- 
demic pedigree at all. But in recent years, 
social administration has begun to follow 
sociology in seeking academic standing on 
traditional academic terms. This is partly 
because the old Fabian consensus is 
crumbling with new uncertainty as to the 
leading ideological questions, let alone an- 
swers. Britains long-term debate over the 
redistribution of resources has been re- 
placed by a concern over the resource 
base itself, and policy issues have become 
highly unstable. 

Many scholars in social administration 
have begun to feel a need for more 
theoretical grounding. As Pinker has put it 
(1971:133; 1979:3): 


... in British social policy and adminis- 
tration, we begin in factfinding and end in 
moral rhetoric, still lacking . . . explanatory 
theories... . (and). . . the danger arises that 
a theoretical void will be filled by the 
rhetoric of ministering angels, everywhere 
asserting a particular catechism of social 
virtues. ... 
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Many in soċial administration are uneasy 
because the field is more of a patch-work 
than- a fully articulated “discipline.” In- 
deed, the sociologists are especially inse- 
cure, and some have sought to borrow 
from sociological theory in order to de- 
velop a theoretical grounding that is both 
intellectually sound and academically re- 
spectable. 

Actually, sociologists in social admin- 
istration are caught in a massive dilemma. 
On the one hand, they can continue to 
develop their practical side with an em- 
phasis on policy research and application 
at the behest of political decision makers 


.who are paying the piper, hence calling 


the tunes. This is largely an atheoretical 
course that emphasizes empirical research 
but without highly sophisticated method- 
ological procedures, since these are likely 
to confuse and alienate, the..client. This 
way may lie some hope of political influ- 

ence,.eSpecially when the party in power 


is ideologically consonant. But to pursue 


‘this option is to be consigned to low aca- 


demic status while foregoing the ]ong-shot 


= gamble of developing real intellectual 


A 


‘leverage through a distinctive theoretical 


- or methodological breakthrough. On the 


aa 


other hand, if sociologists in social ad- 
ministration move back in the direction of 
academic sociology itself, this path also 
involves both gains and losses. It may well 
enhance the prospects for academic ac- 
ceptance while diminishing opportunities 
for respect in the policy sphere. 


The Sect of Sociology in the 
Church of Politics 


Of course, sociology is not the only so- 
cial science to be regarded with suspicion 


‘in’ the corridors of power—whether in 


Britain or the U.S. It was not so Jong ago 


~- that the esteemed Lord Beveridge defined’ 


iT) 


economists as . persons who earn 


their living by taking in one another’s con- 


cepts for mangling.” And as Sharp (1975) 
points out, by its very nature, social sci- 
ence research is not about phenomena, 
but concepts. Certainly one does not have 
to scratch deeply to uncover antipathy to 
sociology, within the British government. 
My interview notes resound with such 
ringing phrases as “epics on the 
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epiphenomenal” (from a high-ranking civil 
servant characterizing his considerable 
experience with policy research); “one- 
eyed research. . . (from) an army of uto- 
pians with only a few scraggling patrols 
and reconaissance parties of realists” 
(from a current cabinet minister); and “a 
group whose contempt for politics and the 
politicians is largely reciprocated” (from a 
social scientist who had served the gov- 
ernment as a high-level political adviser). 
Such opprobrium does not stem from any 
general anti-intellectualism or hostility 
toward the academic world as such. Since 
British stratification is increasingly domi- 
nated by distinctions of status rather than 
class, academic pedigrees are highly culti- 
vated and often flaunted. Social ties be- 
tween the orbits of politics and civil ser- 
vice, on the one hand, and the universities 
on the other, are far closer in England 
than the United States. It is by no means 
uncommon for members of government to 
seek the advice of academic _influentials 
who have developed broad intellectual 
reputations and are politically sympathe- 
tic. As a civil servant involved in a gov- 
ernment research department put it: 
“Government tends to make use of high- 
level intellectuals shooting from the 
ideological hip, on the one hand, and 
low-level descriptive data-gatherers, on 
the other; sophisticated research falls 
between these stools.” In Britain relations 
between scholars and policy makers tend 
to be more informal than formal, with an 
emphasis on social and ideological ties 
rather than research expertise. But this is 
one more contrast with the United States 
where the opposite modalities prevail. 
Insofar as British sociology has more 
(or different) problems in the policy con- 
text than its American counterpart, this is 
partly traceable to differences in the two 
political systems. Sharpe’s own compara- 
tive analysis points out that the 
traditionally heavy ideological loading of 
British politics leaves little room for re- 
search inputs, whereas the relative lack of 
emphasis on ideology in the United States 
provides greater play to those with policy 
expertise. He argues further that the U.S. 
replaces political privilege and tradition 
with an emphasis on knowledge and the 


pragmatics of policy-making. Other re- 
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spondents elaborated the distinction. One 
suggested that the greater ideological in- 
vestment in British politics miulitates 
against social experiments as a source of 
innovation and evaluation research as a 
source of reality testing. Another respon- 
dent emphasized the “continuous” char- 
acter of British politics as opposed to the 
“fits and starts” of the American model, 
one that allows more leeway for rapid in- 
novation stemming from either expertise 
or enthusiasm. 

There is surprising continuity in British 
government, but this is not due solely to 
the sacred quality of British political 
tradition. No account of British politics is 
complete without a comment on the civil 
service, and one of the very best recent 
analyses comes from two other American 
interlopers who also traded on their roles 
as strangers to penetrate within the inner 
sanctum of the British Treasury (cf. Heclo 
and Wildavsky, 1975). The civil service 
provides the skeletal structure of the gov- 
ernment. It has far greater influence at 
higher levels than in the United States, 
and its recruitment patterns tend to give 
far more emphasis to the “best and bright- 
est.” Thus, the civil service still gives de- 
cided preference to the individual with, 
say, a “first” in classics as opposed to a 
“second” or lesser achievement in a field 
that might appear more pertinent to the 
job at issue. Since Oxbridge still produces 
a preponderance of the most successful 
civil servants, and since sociology re- 
mains marginal in the Oxbridge under- 
graduate curricula, this sheds further light 
on the field’s low standing in government 
circles, Attempts to introduce a social re- 
search component in the Civil Service 
College (a high-level continuing education 
program for civil servants at various 
points in their career) have been frustrated 
largely by the initial prejudices of the civil 
- service students. How can any field have 
much to offer when it is still considered 
profane on the sacred academic turf and 
when its style and substance cross the 
grain of both scholarship and everyday 
politics? 

But policy research in British sociology 
is not just the victim of circumstances. In 
fact, some of its problems are universal in 
the discipline and are only exacerbated in 
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the British case. In his 1975 address to the 
annual meeting of the British Sociological 
Association, Ralf Dahrendorf, the current 
Director of the London School’ of Eco- 
nomics, noted that sociology suffers from 
a “preoccupation with the subterranean.” 
Its theoretical legacy so emphasizes the 
sub-institutional layers of society that 
sociology neither knows nor cares much 
about institutional reality. Indeed, when 
policy issues arise, sociologists tend to 
become downright “anti-institutional.” 
Anthony Giddens’s (1976) concept of 
“structuration” elaborates the point from 
one perspective, while James A. Davis 
pursues it another way in noting that 
sociologists have a “positive lust” for 
non-manipulable variables (cf. Demerath 
et al., 1975:352). Certainly this charac- 
teristic applies to the discipline as a 
whole, though it may be accentuated by 
the stronger theoretical bent of British 
sociology. As an economist teaching so- 
cial administration noted, “Sociologists: 
are too out of touch with the reality of the 
processes they're studying. They always 
talk in abstractions, and never bother to 
immerse themselves in the pertinent stat- 
utes or the political nitty-gritty.” 

The problem is not simply one of deal- 
ing abstractly with reality’s shadows. An- 
drew Shonfield (1972) draws an instruc- 
tive contrast between sociology and eco- 
nomics. Because the unit of analysis for 
economic theory is the same as for eco- 
nomic policy, there is ready communica- 
tion between the two realms; indeed, 
there is a sense in which one tends to hang 
on the other. This is not the case in sociol- 
ogy, where the conceptual units of theory 
are often quite at odds with the political | 
units of policy. Currency is the great 
communications bridge in economics. But 
there is at best a blurred linkage between 
sociological concepts, on the one hand, - 
and individual or even societal interests, - 
on the other. This is one more reason why 
policy-makers find it relatively easy to 
dismiss sociology while treating econom- 
ics very seriously indeed. 

All of this is both cause and effect of 
British sociology’s slowness to develop a 
sophisticated methodological thrust. Here 
the comparison with the U.S. is especially 
illuminating. If American sociology has 
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made greater headway in social policy, 
this is largely because of our methodologi- 
cal competency rather than our concep- 
tual perspectives (cf. Rossi, 1980). Few 
American sociologists are consulted for 
policy innovations or alternatives stem- 
ming from their theoretical work; many 
more are asked to assess and evaluate 
policy outcomes with a variety of data 
subject to a variety of analyses. Insofar as 
British sociology lags behind method- 
ologically, it is almost sure to remain be- 
hind in policy terms. This even applies to 
using methodology for policy innovation. 
As one British sociologist put it: “Our 
work too often tries to be prophetic when 
it should be predictive.” This returns us to 
the religious metaphor for some conclud- 
ing remarks on the future. 


Prospects for Secularization 


Insofar as the sacred-profane frame- 
work is applicable to British sociology and 
social policy, it underscores a series of 
factors that have inhibited change. Put 
another way, if change is to occur, sec- 
ularization would appear to be a precon- 
dition. Essentially.there are three forms of 
secularization that might be envisioned: 
- First, secularization of sacred traditions 
within academia; second, secularization 
of the canons and rituals that govern the 
realm of politics; and third, secularization 
of sociology itself, perhaps through 
greater independence from both the aca- 
demic and governmental “churches.” Let 
us consider: each of these possibilities 
briefly. 

Of course, there is no question that sec- 
ularization has characterized British 
higher education over the past century 
and more. This is part of the price, if not 
part of the objective, in expanding the 
franchise. Educational exclusivity is by no 
‘means as sacred as it was in yesteryear. 
The new universities, the polytechnics, 
and the Open University are all de- 
sacrelizing influences. Yet, there is also 
no question that the sacred elite retains 
control ‘and remains the operative 
exemplar. Innovative institutions that 
boldly attempt new programs find them- 


selves drawn back into the traditional. 


educational models. Innovative disci- 
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plines feel similar pressures, as sociology 
can attest. Elitism is part of the sacred 
model, and Britain’s educational elitism 
would leave many Americans gasping. 
This is not because it is indefensible, but 
rather because it is articulated so bra- 
zenly. For example, consider the follow- 
ing remarks from the head of one of En- 
gland’s leading regional universities to a 
national faculty conference: 


Society is becoming both more egalitarian 
and more Philistine ... Polytechnics have 
their place, indeed they are necessary to em- 
phasize the superior character of the univer- 
sity . . . one man’s opinion is not as good as 
anothers. The universities must, by their 
very nature, stand for the authority of the 
_ educated intellect. 


In enrollment terms, sociology spurted 
during the 1960s. As higher education as a 
whole expanded on the heels of the Rob- 
bins Commission Report (itself a bit of 
important, if unadvertized, applied 
sociology), sociology’s enrollments ex- 
panded more than most. In fact, some al- 
lege that sociology promised too much 
and delivered too little. In recruiting new 
faculty to newly created positions, stan- 
dards declined for both teaching and re- 
search. According to skeptics both within 
sociology and without, the field was un- 
prepared for the opportunity and, in 
fumbling it, lost more respect than it 
gained. But this must be seen in broader 
context. 

In one sense, British higher education 
emerged from its most tumultuous decade 
in recent history with its sacred character 
intact. The 1960s witnessed an abortive 
revolution within the ranks. Sociology’s 
role in the upheaval is doubly important to 
its current plight. First, the wave of uni- 
versity discontent (partially imported 
from the U.S. and the Continent) came 
just as a new cohort of sociologists was 
beginning to move in the direction of a 
more scientific and less ideological or 
humanistic interpretation of the field. The 
events of the late 1960s nipped this in the 
bud by reemphasizing sociology’s 
ideological and anti-institutional legacy, 
and the Marxian resurgence has yet to 
abate. All of this had a second conse-. 
quence in tarring the discipline as a whole 
‘with a brush that only applies to a sub-set. 
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British sociology became known as the 
haven of the academic anti-Christ, the den 
of Marxian iniquity, and the revolutionary 
nerve cell. Malcolm Bradbury's satirical 
novel concerning a young radical 
sociologist of the period was mockingly 
titled The History Man. (J. B. Priestly’s 
The Image Men was a somewhat mel- 
lower send-up of British sociology and ac- 
ademic life in the 1960s and, while I am 
mentioning recent satire, David Lodge’s 
Changing Places is a hilarious account of 
an Anglo-American faculty exchange, al- 
beit in literature rather than sociology.) 

Many faculty members who recall this 
period are nervous about involvement in 
social policy because of the dangers of 
politicizing the universities. Such a threat 
underscores the virtues of pure and un- 
contaminated scholarship of any sort, 
since application may lead to capitulation. 
But then applied research never has been 
a high priority in British universities, 
compared to American. Lacking our 
land-grant and extension legacies, most 
British scholars see the university as a 
sanctum, not a service center. Ironically, 
an American who has been teaching in 
England for some time captured the mood 
well. William Lettwin of the London 
School of Economics expressed reser- 
vations about even the propriety of the sort 
of applied science represented by a medi- 
cal school: “A teaching hospital bears the 
same relation to a university as a school of 
bullfighters would to a department of 
zoology.” 

If further secularization of the academy 
appears remote, prospects may be some- 
what better in government. Earlier I noted 
the current intellectual disarray among the 
Fabian left that produced social adminis- 
tration in the first place. There may well 
be a general crumbling of formerly sacred 
political traditions, alliances, and 
ideological commitments. The shift from 
Callaghan to Thatcher may be far less im- 
portant than a larger shift in political 
priorities and governmental practices. 
There is an ironic sense in which recent 
British political history has contradicted 
Lord Acton’s famous phrase, “Knowledge 
is Power.” Indeed, there has been a sense 
in which the powerful have been some- 
what disinterested in knowledge and for 
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many scholars, knowledge has meant 
powerlessness. But as government has 
become increasingly bureaucratized, 
much of the action has shifted away from 
the fabled Houses of Parliament and into 
the cabinet ministries. Here competing 
priorities slip through ideological filters, 
and here research may become increas- 
ingly important as a political instrument. 

This is no assurance that sociology is 
going to inherit the earth; after all, that is a 
blessing to be bestowed on the theoreti- 
cally meek. In fact, there is a growing 
body of non-academic social researchers 
in England, and the recently founded So- 
cial Research Association is an expanding - 
alliance of those in government with those 
in marketing: and industry. As organi- 
zations like the SRA turn the academic 
flanks, they may take the lead in defining 
the critical relationships between social 
research and social policy. Greater re- 
liance on research does not necessarily 
involve greater reliance on sophisticated 
social science. In contrast with the U.S., 
British government officials have not yet 
learned to fully utilize the research com- 
munity. American researchers are “used” 
in both the best and worst sense (cf. 
Weiss and Bucuvalas, 1980). Here re- 
searchers serve as gadflies and stalking 
horses. They often fulfill what Edward 
Banfield has called the “front function” 
for policy decisions already made. While 
some of this already has occurred in the 
British context, more of it is likely as both 
political and academic communities are 
further secularized. 

Finally, what are the prospects for in- 
creased secularization of social policy re- 
search itself through greater independence 
from both of the churches that constrain 
it? The answer is necessarily iffy. Cer- 
tainly there are some revealing portents. 
For example, in 1977 the Sociology and 
Social Administration Committee of the 
British Social Science Research Council 
(equivalent to the American NSF) began 
to use its departmental support grants ina 
concerted strategy to promote more em- 
phasis on methodology in graduate train- 
ing. However, the SSRC may lose a good 
deal of its leverage because it is losing a 
good deal of its funding under the 
Thatcher government. Recently some 200 
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> Ph:D. support grants either severely re- 


duced or eliminated altogether. The new 
criteria penalize departments whose stu- 


`, dents have lagged behind in completing 


“their degrees. While this might appear to 
. impose a bureaucratic rather than an aca- 
«t demic standard, it could have the effect of 
motivating changes in the traditional 
graduate programs along more “Ameri- 
can” lines. Meanwhile it is worth noting 
that the SSRC’s rank-ordering of currently 
deserving departments is negatively cor- 
related with the traditional university 
status ladder. 

Another secularizing straw in the wind 
involves developments among research 
institutes. Here the most talked about— 
but least acted upon—idea concerns a 
possible “British Brookings.” It is no acci- 
_ -dént that the term is an American import 
_ that has been bandied widely despite its 
` great ambiguity. In recent years, several 
organizations have jockeyed for position 
to secure an institute that would combine 
a massive infusion of American Ford 
- Foundation funding with considerable 

_British government research backing. But 


“existing research institutes have been | 


‘hostile to a new leviathan competing for 
scarce research resources. At one time or 


another, leaders at the London School of. 


Economics and the Social Science Re- 
search Council independently have sought 
internal support for such a move, but each 
initiative foundered on the twin shoals of 
apathy and mistrust. The implicit compe- 
tition between the L.S.E. and the SSRC 
was less of a negative factor than the 
internal political problems that occurred 
in both cases. However, these problems 
may have only temporarily set back an 
` idea whose time is coming. Surely Britain 
. lags behind the United States in creating 
-. what Albert Cherns (1979) has called 
“mediating institutions’—-mediating be- 


_ tween ‘the world of public policy and the. 
world of academic scholarship. What | 


` never: was clear in the several British 

- Brookings initiatives was whether the ob- 
jective was a holding pattern for promi- 
nent politicians temporarily out of office, 
an intellectual think-tank for prominent 
scholars pondering the important issues of 
today and tomorrow, or a bona fide re- 
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search institute. with an emphasis on 
methodological rigor in response to. policy - 
conundrums. Each of these conceptions 
has its own clientele, though none has 
been sufficient yet to carry the day. 
Meanwhile, Ralf Dahrendorf has* corm- 
mented that the sad saga of the British 
Brookings involves “symptoms of some- 
thing that comes close to the heart of this 
country.” 


Summary 


Anyone interested in the relationship 
between sociology and social policy can- 
not help but find the British case fas- 
cinating. It combines a window on the 
past with a tantalizing glimpse of an un- 
certain future. It highlights a set of 
present-day problems that may be univer- 
sal within the discipline. Of course, any 
interpretive metaphor will be partly mis- 
leading. However apt the religious model 
may be for British sociology, images from 
industrial sociology may be more fitting 
for the American case. Certainly I am 
wary of opening a Pandora’s box in the 
religious interpretation of sociology any- ` 
where, let alone England. One quakes to 
think of the attendant images. that may be 
mechanically misapplied—from the 
search for a sociological Trinity to the 
positing of a sociological Pentateuch. As 
the impish admonition goes, “After the 
doxology comes the paradoxology.” In- 
deed, I can think of no better note on 
which to end these ruminations than 
Robert Pinker’s elegiac comment on the 
virtues of muddling through, a comment 
that extends to sociologists everywhere: 


The gates of Pardise are closed forever, but 
we may yet, like Dante’s unbaptised and 
virtuous pagans, make a decent habitation 

out of limbo (Pinker, 1979). i 
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THE ALLENSBACH AFFAIR: LABELLING DATA AND 
REPRESENTING REALITY* — 


- IRVING Louts HOROWITZ ` 
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These remarks report on a- survey research poll that accidentally inverted the tabular findings, 
and then proceeded to draw inappropriate conclusions. Because the agency making the mistake 
is entirely reputable, indeed outstanding, the mistake was acknowledged and corrected. 
However, this small incident highlights some large-scale dangers in polling techniques: 
over-interpreting data, drawing major sociological implications from one item, and seeing 
spectacular reverses as newsworthy events before checking any one item for consistency across 


a wider spectrum of polling data. 


These observations on an apparently 
‘random mistake in a less than earth shat- 
tering piece of survey research are in- 
tended as a comment on the mischievous 
nature of the myth that data somehow 
“speak for themselves.” An honestly made 
. mistake by a widely respected survey re- 
'.„$earch institute, Institut fur Demoskopie 
-- Allensbach, in Germany (1980) points out 
most dramatically that good data do not 
have self evident characteristics. The 
need for safeguards that might prevent a 
recurrence of these sorts of problems in 
_ the future is made evident by the error and 
its aftermath. 


Background 


In June 1980 The Allensbach Report 
returned to the theme of Achievement 
Orientation. The narrative was headed 
- “Achievement Orientation Drops Dra- 
matically,” and the opening paragraph 
noted: “A kind of You-Only-Live-Once 
Ideology has spread in West Germany in 
recent years as it has in other Western 
societies. For the first time in a quarter 
century of gauging public opinion, The 
Allensbach Institute for Demoscopy reg- 
istered in March 1980 that people who 
want to enjoy life are now clearly in the 
majority over those who view their lives 
‘as a missison: 51 percent of the Germans 
said that they wish to enjoy their lives and 
want to keep drudgery to a minimum. 


* Address correspondence to: Irving Louis 
Horowitz, Department of Sociology, Rutgers Uni- 
versity, New Brunswick NJ 08903. 
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Only 29 percent of the population said that 
they view their lives as a mission in which 
they invest all their energy.” 

This dramatic finding was accompanied 
by a graph and by a table illustrating the 
steep decline in those who hold “life as a 
mission” with respect to those who “enjoy 
life’ (See Appendix J). The middle para- 
graphs of the narrative merely repeated 
what the data contained, noting the dra- 
matic trend in the achievement orientation 
emphasizing the long-term falloff from 
1956, when the question was first posed, 
until.the present, but leaving unmentioned 
the fact that the dramatic falloff was be- 
tween 1977 and 1980. The narrative con- 
cludes: “Historians have interpreted the 
advance of hedonism and of an 
enjoyment-of-life ideology as harbingers 
of doom. Are these data signs of a Goet- 
terdaemmerung for our achievement- 
oriented society? In any case, the pioneer 
spirit is a phenomenon of bygone decades; 
the energy and willingness to achieve is 
slackening in West Germany at least, if 
not in the whole Western world.” ` 

Within one week, a “stop press” was 
issued by the Allensbach Report (1980b). 


` The achievement orientation had made a 


remarkable recovery (at least the chart 
was so labeled). In fact, the achievement 
orientation in Germany had been gaining 
ground; what had really fallen off was the 
capacity of the computer, “which mixed . 
up the lines and allocated numbers to the 
wrong categories.” In short, the line items 
had been assigned opposite labels. The 
anonymous writers, who a week earlier 
had brought us a Goetterdoemmerung, > 
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apologized, noting that “although we do 
regret the error, we are nonetheless com- 
forted by the observation that our society 
can count on an increased willingness of 
its members to achieve.” (See Appendix 
II) 


‘Analysis 


This sort of mistake reveals that 
analysis too often is based upon too little 
data. There is such a strong emphasis on 
novelty in data, data with a difference, 
thet when discontinuities are found, social 
analysts are inclined to perceive a startling 
reversal of events, rather than potential 
shortcoming in the data gathering process. 

Social analysts also tend to over- 
interpret percentile differences. Even if 
the original report had been correct, it 
may have revealed aspirations rather thar 
actualities. The survey question is 
phrased so that the actual measure of 
dedication to work is not attempted. One 
might aspire to an enjoyable life and see 
life as a mission, for example. Reports 
that focus on single variables may present 
options as perceived by the respondents 
but they may not be considered to be in 
contradiction by the respondents. Only in 
conjunction with a series of objective 
data, such as actual work outputs or ab- 
senteeism, does survey data take on sci- 
entific meaning (Horowitz, 1972:6038). 

Earlier sociologists, who tended to 
juxtapose “grand theory” and “abstracted 
empiricism” as opposite ends of a con- 
tinuum, may not be accurate. Presently, 
sociologists are inclined to see a close 
symbiotic relationship between such 
trends. The tendency to over-interpret 
survey research findings indicates that 
Statistical information has become a sub- 
rosa vehicle for expressing general theory. 
For example, in the narrative of the 
erroneous Allensbach Report, we are told 
that “followers of the conservative Chris- 
tian Democrats give preference to enjoy- 
ment of life (64 percent) over life as a 
-mission (21 percent): Forty-six percent of 
the Social Democratic voters favor en- 
joyment, 33 percent of them see their lives 
-aS a mission.” These surprising results 
should have caused pause for concern. 
Given the long standing commitment of 
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Christian Democracy to basic values of 
work, and the age cohort and class alle- 
giances surveyed, it should have been 
evident that this finding was, on the face 
of it, suspect. But the ahistorical context 
in which much survey research is pre- 
pared prevented common sense from 
being used as a checkpoint against error. 


Conclusions 


An appreciation to be drawn from this 
admittedly unusual mistake is that we 
should be keenly aware of startling rever- 
sals of data about the same population 
over a brief period of time. If there are no 
discernable shifts in the ways data‘are 
obtained or in the structures being mea- 
sured, it is unlikely that there will be a 
radical shift in the attitudes measured. 
This is not to say that new attitudes may 
not anticipate changes in output or pro- 
duction; but in the absence of confirming 
data from other surveys, any single find- 
ing that indicates a radical change must be 
examined carefully. The analysis of data is 
only one element in a chain of analysis. 
One must know what to look for, where to 
look, and why one is looking.: Hence, the 
data never speak for themselves; social 
researchers speak for the data. 

This small, tsolated, and rapidly cor- 
rected mistake in the presentation of in- 
formation helps show how easily a narrow 
empiricism can issue into large-scale 
theorizing. A singular piece of evidence 
should not be extended to inordinate ex- 
planation. This is an acute problem for 
pollsters who are increasingly responsible 
for generating news no less than results. It 
is also a problem that confronts social sci- 
entists who are involved in sensitive areas 
of research with news-making potential. 
The watchword might be: doubt radical 
departures from long established trends; 
and perhaps even more forcefully, doubt 
the veracity or authenticity of large-scale 
theories derived from single events mea- 
sured at one moment in time (Fischoff, 
1980). Responses are often highly suscep- 
tible to subtle aspects of how problems are 
posed by investigators. Particular prob- 
lems arise when people do not have well 
articulated values on an issue. 

Lazarsfeld wrote a masterful essay on 
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the dangers of commonsensical thinking; 
_ he pointed out that reality in fact con- 
spires to refute presumed common sense 
_ (1949:377-380). Perhaps the most far- 
‘reaching lesson on this particular flawed 
presentation of survey data is the reverse 
+." side of the coin: the danger in presuming 
` that- radical departures from common 
sense are correct. Social research walks a 
_ thin line between the common and the un- 
common, between the consensual and the 
conflictual, between the continuous and 
_ the discrete. 

Beyond the problem of method, of as- 
‘certaining that trends are examined for 
© consistency over historical time as well as 

social space, is the need for polling agen- 
cies to move beyond the notion of a 
“scoop” in every source document issued. 
Commercial vehicles for the disbursement 
_of information should themselves be 
v scrutinized, especially in light of their 

decision-making potential. Polling organi- 
zations make important statements about 
people and their capabilities. Failure to 
validate their speculative leaps may mean 
arrogating to themselves ‘considerable 
power. The problem of data error is ulti- 
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mately an issue in the character of 
decision-making by society as a whole. 
For this reason, what may appear as a 
quixotic, mechanical error also may have 
far-reaching consequences for society as a 
whole, consequences that deserve moni- 
toring and evaluation. 
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APPENDIX I' Achievement Orientation Declines 


S a Miss 





1956 1960 1964 1973 1977 ©1980 


Question: "Two people are talking about life, 
March 1980 
The one says: I see, my life as a mission that I am here for and in which 
I invest all my energy, I want to accomplish something in 
life even if it is often difficult. 


The other says: I want to enjoy life and keep the drudgery to a minimum. 
H _ After all, we only live once and the important thing is to 
get something out of life. 
What is your opinion: Which of these two has the right idea?” 


Enjoy Life asa Undecided 
life mission 


Total population crccccescccccvancsccccousacce 


Men RASHFPSSSSSCHEMSEHFSSSSOHSSSs*SEsH Oss eseseeeoeeseseee 


Women SPSSSHSHCHSHHESSHSOOSCHHHERECHEFEHHSHBOCHEHRHHHEOD 


AGE GROUPS 


16 = 29 SOHPHHSHESOOHHHSSERSEHRUAEME SRT OHHEDO 


w) i 4h SeeheheseeoeHenweseseetwotseunvesesseonatreasa 


t H HH 


45 = 59 Coeveerccccsvregecsecousaasnceraunseee 


60 and OVET cecawccsevssessevecessseseeevses 


OCCUPATION 


Unskilled workers cescccsccsccsccsscscetcens 
Skilled workers c..seccscscovceresccsercssce 
Non-managerial employees and public servants 
Managerial employees and public servants ... 
Self-employeds, professionals .....-.ccecces 


farmers Ses ooeSeeevaegeenteaeoeoeeteeoeGonvecegneeeeoe 


H 7 6% 6H OEE Ot 


PARTY PREFERENCE 


cou/csu SOO RHEKSAOEHHEPFEOSEFOEHOHEHEAHVCELEHEH ES 
SPD SCOOT H TKS SHR SHESTHHBROCOHESEHEH HCFC oCH HR HVOBS 


FD SOSCSSSEEHHCOTETHHAFHBSHOSHHEBAELCSCCERAALEDE 


The Green Party Seve aeeeeSseseeeeeaeasecetcerseans 


#H# HW OH E } 
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APPENDIX II , Achievement Orientation Recovers | 





1956 1960 1964 1973 1977 1980 


Question: "Two people are talking about life, : . 


‘ The one says: I see my life as a mission that I am here for and in which 
I invest all my energy. I want to accomplish something in 
life even if it is often difficult. 


_ The other says: ‘I want to enjoy life and keep the drudgery to a minimum, 
After all, we only live once and the important thing is to 
get something out of life. 

What is your opinion: Which of these two has the right idea?" 

March 1980 


Life asa Enjoy Undecided 
mission life 


2 ž 


Total population coccrcccccvcccccccevevccosore 


Men SPPFHEOHSOSSESOSCOTEHHOHOHSEO SESH SEER OEHESHSBOCESSE 


Women Coovreevsegosossenoseceosseoseoosasearegsese 


AGE GROUPS 


16 z 29 OPPS HOHE OEEHEHESOSFTESCELE SF COE REBEDE 
0 ba bh YT OPTI T TTT 


45 = 59 See OK ese eTDesasoeresoeeacsereeveasere 


60 and over SOSSCSSHOHSHEHEOECHSEOHSHIGCCHOEBHOCOFS 


OCCUPATION 


Unskilled workers PYUVTETITIT Te 
Skilled workers ...secccccccccccscccccsscose 
Non-managerial employees and public servants 
Managerial employees and public servants ... 
Self-employeds, professionals ..cccccccescee 


Farmers SOOSESFOSCECHHHECHEEEELOHEOHEPGCHHSEBSOOFO 


PARTY PREFERENCE 


cou/csu SPeeoCeoareeteeatotanssaecseenesoasene 
PD PCOHCHAO CCHS OTCAOOHOTSOHOBOCEOOOOE 


FOP COREE OACHASTEOSEEHEHHHHEOOTECOHFOHPFOOEHE 


The Green Party cc.csccccccccccccessccsscece 
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Many sociologists believe that behavioral sociology is alien to traditional sociological thought, 
and some have questioned its legitimacy as a sociological perspective. This paper takes the 
position that behavioral sociology is very much in accord with basic tenets of sociology. The 
belief that it is not results from misunderstanding and confusion about the foundations and 
practice of behavioral sociology. Three key concerns about behavioral sociology are addressed: 
(1) the subject matter of behavioral sociology and its distinction from behavioral psychology; 
(2) the unexplained “givens” of behavioral sociology (the origins of existing reward systems); 
and (3) the concern that behaviorists view human behavior as mechanistic and unfeeling. The 
paper concludes that many differences between behavioral sociology and other sociological 
perspectives have been exaggerated, that behavioral sociology does exhibit most traditional 
characteristics of the discipline, and that the concern with the legitimacy of behavioral theory in 
sociology has obscured the one significant difference that does exist: disagreement over the 
goals and conduct of a science of human behavior. 


In the last 20 years a relatively new 
perspective in sociology, called behav- 
ioral sociology, has been developing. Be- 
havioral sociology can be defined broadly 
as the application and extension of rein- 
forcement theory to the study of social 
phenomena. It covers a range of work in- 
cluding the social exchange theories of 
Homans (1961, 1974) and Emerson (1972a, 
b), experimental laboratory analyses of 
social interaction (Burgess and Nielsen, 
1974; Marwell and Schmitt, 1975; Molm 
and Wiggins, 1979), nonexperimental 
studies of macro social phenomena (see 
examples in Hamblin and Kunkel, 1977), 
and field studies in applied settings (see 
examples in Burgess and Bushell, 1969a). 

The perspective recently has received 
enough recognition to be granted 
paradigmatic status in at least one 
sociologist’s scheme (Ritzer, 1975a, b), 
but other forms of recognition, such as 
inclusion of related topics at sociological 


meetings, in textbooks, and so forth, have 


been slow in coming despite the strong 
empirical results of behavioral studies. As 
evidenced by the comments of critics 
(e.g., Back, 1970; Goodwin, 1974; Lynch, 


* I would like to thank James Michaels, David 
Schmitt, and Donald Tarter for their extensive and 
useful comments on an earlier draft of this paper. 
[Address correspondence to: Linda D. Molm, De- 
partment of Sociology, Emory University, Atlanta 
GA 30322.] 


1975; Morris and Hesslink, 1974; Sanders, 
1974) who responded to recent predictions 
of a rise in the popularity of behavioral 
theory in sociology (Friedrichs, 1974; 
Tarter, 1973), many sociologists regard 
the behavioral perspective as alien to 
traditional sociological thought. 

The intent of this paper is to argue that 
it is not. In attempting to establish the 
behavioral perspective as a distinctive ap- 
proach, behavioral sociologists tended to 
emphasize their differences from other 
sociologists and these differences were 
sometimes distorted, in the course of de- 
bate, into wide gulfs. Many of these per- 
ceived differences do not reflect the cur- 
rent position of all or most behavioral 
sociologists. Although there have been 
some attempts to acquaint sociologists 
with recent developments in behavioral 
sociology (e.g., Michaels and Green, 
1978; Johnson, 1977), there continue to be 
misunderstandings about the tenets of be- 
havioral sociology and about its linkages 
to behavioral psychology. As a result, a 
perspective that is actually far more com- 
patible with traditional sociological con- 
cerns than are some of the current indi- 
vidualistic, cognitive approaches in 
sociology has been largely ignored by 
nonbehaviorists. The constructive de- 
bates that might have occurred between 
different perspectives which share a rec- 
ognized sociological core have been su- 
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perseded instead by unproductive debates 
over the legitimacy of behavioral theory 
as sociology. This paper is addressed to 
the latter question in the hope that its res- 
olution will clear the way for discussions 
of other philosophical and theoretical is- 
sues. 

This analysis will suggest that many of 
the issues that supposedly divide behav- 
ioral sociologists from two of the major 
sociological perspectives, structuralism: 
(both structural-functional and conflict 
theories) and symbolic interactionism, are 
based more on misunderstanding than on 
fact. Three key issues are discussed: (1) 
the subject matter of behavioral sociology 
and how it is distinguished from behav- 
ioral psychology; (2) the unexplained 
“givens” of behavioral sociology (the ori- 
gins of existing reward systems), and (3) 
the behaviorist’ mechanistic view of 
human behavior. Structuralists typically 
criticize behaviorists on the first two is- 
. gues, while symbolic interactionists raise 

the third. 


The Subject Matter of Behavioral 
_ Sociology 


One of the most common misconcep- 
tions about behavioral sociology is that its 
subject matter is individual behavior. This 
belief makes behavioral theory seem in- 
‘appropriate for a discipline devoted to the 
‘study of groups and societies, and it is at 
the heart of charges of psychological re- 
ductionism. The root of this belief can be 
traced to two sources: (1) the focus on 
individual organisms in behavioral psy- 
chology, and (2) the methodological indi- 
vidualism of George Homans (1967). Al- 
though Homans’s stance is evidence that 
some behavioral sociologists do concen- 
trate on individual behavior, others (e.g., 
Schmitt and Marwell, 1977) have crit- 
icized his approach. Actually, individual 
behavior is studied no more often in be- 
havioral sociology than in other fields of 
sociology, and less than in some. 

To support this assertion, let us con- 
sider, in turn, both micro and macro 
branches of behavioral sociology. Al- 
though it is the micro or social psycho- 
- logical research to which the charge of 
reductionism is most often applied, it is in 
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this work that the greatest divergence 
from psychological principles is evident. 
The central independent variable of micro 
behavioral sociology is the reinforcement 
contingency: the conditional relationship 
between the reinforcers and behaviors of 
the persons studied. Behavioral psycholo- 
gists and sociologists differ in the kinds of 
reinforcement contingencies they study. 
Most behavioral psychologists study how 
a single subject's behavior is affected by 
individual or independent contingencies: 
relationships in which the individual’s re- 
inforcers are contingent solely on his own 
behavior. In contrast, behavioral sociolo- 
gists study how two or more subjects’ be- 
haviors are jointly affected by mutual so- 
cial contingencies: relationships in which 
each person’s reinforcers are at least par- 
tially contingent on the behaviors of one 
or more other persons (e.g., see Burgess 
and Nielsen, 1974; Marwell and Schmitt, 
1975; and Molm and Wiggins, 1979). The 
structural characteristics of social con- 
tingencies define both the kind of interac- 
tion produced, and the relation between 
the individuals. For example, social con- 
tingencies in which each of two persons’ 
reinforcers are contingent solely on the 


„others behavior produce the interaction 


known as social exchange, whereas social 
contingencies in which the reinforcers of 
two or more persons are contingent on 
their joint behaviors produce the interac- 
tion known as cooperation. Cooperation is 
a behavior of groups (e.g., Schmitt and 
Marwell, 1977), whereas social exchange 
is a behavior of dyads or exchange net- 
works of related dyads. For example, an 
exchange network of three persons may 
consist of the dyads A-B and B-C, in 
which the exchange between A and B af- 
fects the exchange between B and C 
(Emerson, 1972b; Stolte and Emerson, 
1977). The dyad members may be individ- 
uals, groups functioning as collective ac- 
tors, or individual members of larger 
groups. (For further discussion of the re- 
lationship of social contingencies to the 
sociological concepts of roles, norms, 
statuses, and so forth, see Emerson, 1969, 
1972b; and Burgess and Bushell, 1969c.) 

In a sense, given these definitions, the 
only “true” individual contingencies are 
those in which the consequences come 
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from the physical environment rather than 
from another person. For this reason, the 
distinction between individual and social 
contingencies in experimental research 
can be confusing because, in each, the 
experimenter provides the rewards and 
thus the contingencies appear “social” by 
definition. To understand the distinction, 
it is essential to remember that the ex- 
perimenter is not a social actor whose be- 
havior is free to vary. The experimenter s 
behavior is manipulated, and in essence it 
takes the place of the physical environ- 
ment or the past history of reinforcement 
that has created the contingencies. In in- 
dividual contingency research, only a 
single subject's behavior is free to vary, 
and this individual behavior is the focus of 
study. In social contingency research, the 
behavior of a dyad or group of subjects is 
free to vary, and the relationship between 
the behavior of the subjects (whether a 
joint, coordinated action as in coopera- 
- tion, or reciprocal giving as in exchange) 
is the dependent variable. 

Homans fails to consider this distinction 
when he argues that the principles of op- 
erant psychology can be applied directly 
to social behavior, with little need for 
sociology. In Homans’s view, a social 
contingency is a relationship between one 
person’s behavior and his own rewards 
(i.e., an individual contingency), in which 
the rewards come from another person 
rather than from the physical 
environment—~a distinction that Homans 
(1964) has concluded should not make 
much difference.' But the contingency 
that Homans has assumed—between one 
persons behavior and another person’s 
behavior—is what many behavioral soci- 
ologists are trying to explain. Homans’s 
question of how one person’s behavior is 
affected by its relation to another person’s 
behavior is an individual contingency 
question. Many behavioral sociologists, in 
contrast, are asking how the relationship 
between persons’ behaviors is affected by 
the relationship between their behaviors 
and rewards. This is a distinctly different 
task from that of individual psychology, 
and consequently, principles of rein- 


' Actually, that distinction alone can affect be- 
havior; see Hake and Olvera (1978). 
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forcement that were developed for indi- 
vidual contingencies cannot be extended 
directly to social contingencies. The 
maintenance of social behavior rests on 
reciprocal rewards, and the establishment 
of this reciprocity is a problem unique to 
the study of social contingencies. 

The kinds of contingency manipulations 
that behavioral sociolgists study also are 
frequently misunderstood. Most sociolo- 
gists who are familiar with behavioral 
psychology know that it involves research 
on the effects of the timing and frequency 
of reinforcement (continuous or intermit- 
tent, fixed or variable, ratio or interval 
schedules), stimulus discrimination and 
generalization, shaping, and so forth. 
Consequently, an obvious assumption is 
that behavioral sociologists must study 
these same processes, using humans as 
subjects rather than pigeons, and social 
stimuli as reinforcers rather than physical 
ones. In fact, however, they do not. Al- 
though behavioral sociologists use basic 
operant principles in their explanations of 
social behavior, the kinds of manipula- 
tions studied are sociological, not psy- 
chological. For example, behavioral 
sociologists have varied (1) the extent to 
which the behavior of one or more per- 
sons affects others’ rewards or punishers 
(completely or partially); (2) the correla- 
tion between two or more persons’ re- 
wards and punishers (negative, positive, 
or zero; corresponding to the interactive 
behaviors of competition, cooperation, 
and exchange); (3) the relative magnitudes 
of the reward-to-cost ratios of two or more 
persons (equity/inequity); (4) the avail- 
ability and value of alternative social and 
individual contingencies (the basis for so- 
cial power); and (5) the symmetry or 
asymmetry of all of these variables across 
persons (equality/inequality). (See Wig- 
gins, 1979, for a review of this research.) 

These variables all describe structural 
relationships between persons, and thus ` 
they are clearly within the domain of 
sociology. They are not characteristics of 
individuals or aggregations of individual 
characteristics; they are truly relational 
variables. Similarly, the dependent vari- 
ables are not the behaviors of individuals 
but the interactive behaviors of dyads or 
groups. 
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= Is this psychological reductionism? 
Hardly. As Michaels (1974) has pointed 
out, whether or not an analysis constitutes 
psychological reductionism should be 
based upon the unit of analysis, not the 


origin of one’s paradigm. The behavioral , 


sociologists’ study of dyadic or group be- 
havior stands in sharp contrast to most of 
contemporary social psychology and 
much of structural sociology, in which the 
individual is the unit of analysis, and 


' . aggregated, nonrelational variables are 


studied. At the same time, it should. be 
evident that behavioral sociologists who 
study social contingencies are studying 


‘structural variables, albeit micro 


structures. When social contingencies of 
larger groups and exchange networks are 


. the focus, the subject matter of behavioral 
. sociologists and structuralists begins to 


merge. Contrary to Steiner s (1974) claim 
that Homans and behavioral psychology 
destroyed the group in social psychology, 
it would seem instead that the behavioral 
studies of dyads and triads that Homans 
helped to stimulate are among the few 
truly intragroup studies to be found in so- 
cial psychology today. Ritzer s (1975a:12) 
assertion that the definition of sociology 
as the study of groups excludes behavioral 
sociology is quite obviously incorrect. 
Ironically, the behavioral sociologists 
who are most likely to adhere to method- 
ological individualism are those studying 
macro sociological topics (e.g., Hamblin 
and Miller, 1976; Kimberly, 1977; Kunkel, 
1970, 1975). Because their analyses often 
are based on survey data, their unit of 


' analysis typically is the individual. Aggre- 
gate individual contingencies are used, 
‘often in conjunction with social structural 


variables, to address sociological ques- 
tions. Many macro-level behaviorists also 


bring in norms and values to aid in their 
predictions (e.g., Kunkel, 1977), in part - 


because the knowledge of reinforcement 
histories that can be acquired in.surveys is 
imperfect. These researchers also are 


- more likely to incorporate social learning 


. theory (e.g., Bandura, 1969) with Skinne- 


rian operant psychology. Social learning 
theory includes cognitive variables and 
vicarious reinforcement (in addition to 
reinforcement contingencies) as causes of 
behavior, whereas Skinnerian behav- 
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iorism does not. Thus, we observe the 
paradox that macro behaviorists in one 
sense share more characteristics with 
nonbehavioral sociologists than do micro 
behaviorists (the use of survey data and 
the incorporation of cognitions and norms 
as predictors), but in another sense their 
applications of reinforcement principles 
are more individualistic than the work of 
micro behaviorists. 

This brief introduction to the subject 
matter of behavioral sociology should give 
some sense of its diversity and its rele- 
vance to sociology. Behavioral sociology 
as it is currently practiced is not simply 
operant psychology applied to the indi- 
vidual in a social context, but a field of 
study that has built upon the empirical 
findings of behavioral psychology to 
create a new, and distinctly sociological, 
tradition. 


The Unexplained “Givens” of Behavioral 
Sociology 


Operant psychologists traditionally 
have manipulated reinforcement con- 
tingencies and studied their effects on the 
behavior of an organism for whom the 
stimulus was an established reinforcer. 
Behavioral sociologists likewise have 
concentrated primarily on the effects of 
existing social contingencies on interac- 


‘tion. This characteristic of behavioral 


sociology has troubled structuralists (e.g., 
Brenner, 1965; Parsons, 1964; Razak, 
1966), for it has seemed that behaviorists 
are treating as “givens” the very phenom- 
ena that structuralists believe they should 
explain: Where do the contingencies come 
from? How do the behaviors and rewards 
become linked? Why do different rein- 
forcers (e.g., approval, power, fame) be- 
come effective for people in different 
groups? For some behavioral sociolo- 
gists—those who can legitimately take the 
contingencies as givens because their con- 
cerns are social psychological—these 
questions are misplaced. For others, the 
questions are valid, and behavioral theory 
can and should address them. 

All sciences and all theories must take 
some variables as givens. Which variables 
constitute legitimate givens in a theory 
depends partly on the level of analysis at 
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which the theory is addressed and partly 
on the extensiveness of the phenomena it 
attempts to explain. There should be little 
debate that the behavioral small groups 
researcher legitimately can take the con- 


tingencies and reinforcers as givens. The . 


study of the effects of structural “givens” 
on behavior is an honored tradition in the 
small groups literature. For example, 
Asch (1951) studied the effects of norms 
on conformity, Lewin and Lippitt (1938) 
studied the effects of group leadership 
styles on interaction, and Deutsch (1949) 
studied the effects of cooperative and 
competitive reward structures on produc- 
tivity, all without considering from where 
the norms, leadership styles, or reward 
structures came. Even though Homans is 
primarily a small groups sociologist, how- 
ever, he has been a major target of crit- 
icism on “givens” because he has not re- 
stricted himself to this level of analysis. 
He has assumed some givens at the macro 
structural level and yet simultaneously as- 
serted that behavioral principles can ex- 
plain phenomena at this level. 

For behavioral sociologists who address 
different questions at different levels of 
analysis, the explanation of the origins of 
reinforcers and contingencies is a valid 
issue. The question of reinforcer effec- 
tiveness is essentially a socialization 
question. The behavioral principles that 
help to answer this question are not well 
known to many sociologists. Ritzer 
(1975a:146), for example, in “explaining” 
the origin of reinforcers, says only, “... 
we learn to need certain things. Once we 
learn to need these things, they serve as 
reinforcers when we are deprived of 
them.” Perhaps because Homans (1961) in- 
cluded a deprivation/satiation proposition 
in his theory, many sociologists are aware 
that the effectiveness of most reinforcers 
varies directly with the deprivation of the 
organism for that reinforcer. That is why 
Operant psychologists, who typically use 
food as a reinforcer, keep experimental 
animals at less than their free-feeding 
weight during experiments. How we 
“learn to need these things” in the first 
place is less obvious, however, especially 
when the “things” are social reinforcers 
such as approval or status rather than 
food. 
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The process that explains this learning 
is called conditioned reinforcement. All 
social rewards are conditioned or “secon- 
dary” reinforcers: stimuli that were not 
initial (“primary”) reinforcers for an indi- 
vidual, but that became so because of re- 
peated, close temporal association with 
established reinforcers (either primary or 
secondary). For example, good grades in 
school do not initially strengthen study 
behavior, but will in time if associated 
consistently with some established rein- 
forcers, such as parental approval. (Pa- 
rental approval is another conditioned re- 
inforcer, one that originally was associ- 
ated with primary reinforcers such as food 
and warmth.) Grades do not become re- 
inforcers for all children because not all 
parents (or other socializing agents) make 
approval contingent on high grades. 
Similarly, power may become a reinforcer 
for some people, but not all; wealth for 
others, and so forth.? 

Once established through the process 
just described, a reinforcer may be effec- 
tive only in certain situations or at certain 
times because (1) repeated exposure to 
some reinforcers (e.g., food and praise) 
produces satiation, or (2) a behavior may 
produce conflicting consequences in some 
situations (e.g., intimate sexual behavior 
may not be reinforcing in public because 
the disapproving reactions of others may 
override the reinforcing effects of sex). 

This discussion does not explain why 
some parents, and not others, pair ap- 
proval with grades, or why people in our 
society disapprove of intimacy in public. 
In other words, once given, the structural 
contingencies. themselves, must still be 
explained. This is an important task for 
behavioral sociologists who are concerned 
with the explanation of social structures. 
The basic principle behind a behavioral 
explanation of how contingencies or rules 
of any sort are formed is simple: con- 
tingencies can be reinforced or punished 
in the same manner that simple behaviors 
can be. The process is more complex, in- 
volving the reinforcement of a discrimina- 
tion (e.g., B is rewarded by a third party 


2 See Reynolds (1975) for a more detailed descrip- 
tion of conditioned reinforcement. 
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_ for B’s contingent reinforcement (or 


wy 


- 


` learning history of an individual to under- 


' * punishment) of A’s behavior; it is B's 
.discrimination——his variation of behavior 


in response to A’s behavior—that is rein- 


forced), but: the principles are straightfor- 
¿ward (see Molm and Wiggins, 1979, for an 
“" example). This explanation, of course, 
+ only moves the unexplained givens back a 
step, and we must still ask, who reinforces 


the contingencies, and why? Many 
sociologists, even behavioral sociologists 
(e.g., Kunkel, 1970), would reply that we 
must bring in norms and values to explain 
contingencies. This begs the question, 
however, because norms are just another 
kind of reinforcement contingency, one 
that specifies that certain behaviors of 
group members shall be rewarded or pun- 
ished by other group members (Burgess 


‘and Bushell, 1969c; Johnson, 1977). To 
, understand the formation of norms, we 
‘must examine the learning history of the 
group, institution, or culture under con- 


sideration, just as we would examine the 


stand individual behavior. No sociological 


at 


, “uperspective has developed a very good 
explanation of norms formation, but most 
.,, attempts to do so usually link the devel- 


‘opment of norms to behaviors that are 


instrumental for the survival or benefit 
(i.e., reinforcement) of society, the group, 
or powerful members of the group—in es- 


‘sence, a behavioral analysis. 


This discussion of the origin of reinforc- 
ers and contingencies has important im- 


- plications for two related criticisms of be- 


havioral theory: (1) that it is hedonistic 


(e.g., Abrahamsson, 1970), and (2) that it 


is tautological (Deutsch, 1964; Abra- 


' hamsson, 1970). Once the origins of rein- 


forcers are understood, it becomes clear 


. that we cannot assume that reinforcers are 


necessarily pleasure-producing. Pain can 


.-- be. reinforcing for some people (e.g., 


>“masochists), and altruism can be rein- 


', forcing for some people (e.g., philan- 


thropists), depending on the past history 


` -of conditioned reinforcement. Hedonism 


w 


is characteristic of some earlier learning 
theories [for example, the Thorndikian 
(1911) principle that “pleasure stamps in 


” and pain stamps out”] but not of modern 


behavioral theory. 
Variations in reinforcer effectiveness 
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across persons and situations also have 
implications for the much debated issue of 
tautology. That theoretical propositions of 
the form “if reinforcer x follows behavior 
y, y will strengthened” are tautologies has 
been well-established. Tautological prop- 
ositions can be corrected by recognizing - 
such “propositions” as the definitions they 
really are (Burgess and Akers, 1966), and 
formulating new ones that use variations 
in the structure of the contingency, not the 
reinforcer itself, as the independent vari- 
able (Emerson, 1976). But these discus- 
sions have not clarified, for many non- 
behavioral sociologists, how empirical 
studies that avoid the problem of tautol- 
ogy can be designed. Behaviorists can 
predict behavior only when they either: 
(1) have extensive knowledge of the sub- 
jects’ reinforcement histories, or (2) can 
test independently the effectiveness of a 
potential reinforcer for a subject. Animal 
researchers, of course, can do both easily; 
human researchers often must be satisfied 
with the second alternative. To assume 
that a given reinforcer is operating in a 
natural situation without satisfying either 
of the above requirements is to risk 
tautological explanation: if the data fail to 
support behavioral predictions, the re- 
searcher can conclude either that the pre- 
dictions are wrong or that the true rein- 
forcers in the situation have not been 
identified. If the possibility of drawing the 
latter conclusion exists, then the predic- 
tions cannot be refuted and the explana- 
tion is indeed tautological. Thus, Abra- 
hamsson (1970) is correct in arguing that 
Homans’s (1961) ad hoc empirical illustra- 
tions of reinforcement principles in social 
interaction are tautological. 

What sometimes is not understood by 
sociologists is that not .all behavioral 
studies have this flaw. Brown (1979) re- ` 
cently claimed that Burgess and Neilsen’s 
(1974) experimental studies of social ex- 
change were tautological, and that if the 
predictions had failed, the authors could 
simply have concluded that money (the 
reward in the experiments) was not rein- 


* For a different perspective—one that argues for 
the value of tautologies in theory construction—see 
Chadwick-Jones (1976:214-218). 
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forcing for the subjects.4 If this were true, 
then all experimental work in behavioral 
sociology would be tautological. Fortu- 


nately, it is not. Researchers who test be-_ 


havioral theory first establish that the re- 
ward used in the study does reinforce the 
behavior of the subjects on which it is 
contingent (requirement 2 above). This 
step is carried out before the experimental 
manipulations—the variations in the so- 
cial*contingencies—are introduced. Sub- 
jects whose behavior is not strengthened 
by the reward are dropped on the as- 
sumption that the reward is not an effec- 
tive reinforcer for them. For those who 
“pass” the first test, the assumption is then 
made—for the remainder of the study— 
that the reward is a reinforcer for the sub- 
ject (the reward typically used, money, is 
highly resistent to satiation effects). If be- 
havioral predictions are not supported, 
the researcher cannot explain away the 
negative results by concluding that the 
reward was not reinforcing after all, as 
Brown claims. Data can fail to support the 
predictions. This important empirical 
step, so commonplace to psychologists, 
apparently has not been emphasized 
enough in the sociological literature. 

In summary, the charge is unwarranted 
that behavioral sociology takes as “giv- 
ens” the variables that it is the task of 
sociology to explain. Behavioral theory 
does provide the tools for explaining the 
origins of reinforcement contingencies, 
and if behavioral sociologists have been 
less than diligent in applying these tools, 
they have been no less so than non- 
behavioral sociologists have been in ex- 
- plaining the origins of norms and values. 
Once these processes are better under- 
stood, many other criticisms of behavioral 
theory, such as hedonism and tautology, 
are resolved. 


The. Myth of the Mechanical, i 
Rational Person 


While structuralists criticize behav- 
iorists on issues of explanation and levels 


4 The term “reward” is used here to denote a 
stimulus, typically regarded as pleasure-producing 
. by a culture, that is given contingent on behavior. It 
may or may not be a reinforcer as measured by its 
effects on behavior. 
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of analysis, symbolic interactionists are 
concerned with the more fundamental 
issue of the conception of human beings. 
To the symbolic interactionist, the be- 
haviorist appears to have left out all that is 
“uniquely” human in a person—thoughts, | 
feelings, interpretations, and the ability to 
choose. Three criticisms of behavioral 
theory are related to this issue: (1) behav- 
ioral theory presents a mechanistic, pass- 
ive model of human behavior, in which 
individuals automatically respond to envi- 
ronmental stimuli; (2) it ignores all internal 
states—both cognitive and affective—of 
humans; and (3) it cannot explain behavior 
which appears “irrational,” i.e., con- 
tradictory to the self-interest of the actors. 
Each of these criticisms can be shown to 
be incorrect. They seem to stem mainly 
from two sources of misunderstanding: (1) 
a confusion of respondent or classical 
conditioning with operant conditioning, 
and (2) a confusion of the positions of - 
earlier behaviorists with those of modern 
Skinnerian and post-Skinnerian behav- 
iorists. (For examples of recent behavioral 
thought since Skinner, see Baum, 1973; 
Herrnstein, 1970; 1974; Honig and Stad- 
don, 1977; Rachlin, 1970; and the journal 
Behaviorism.) 

The first source of confusion is illus- 
trated by descriptions of behavioral 
theory in the sociological literature that 
label it “S-R” theory or that refer to Pav- 
lov’s (1927) work with his famous dogs 
(see Johnson, 1977, for example). Both 
the label and the Pavlovian reference 
properly apply to respondent, not oper- 
ant, conditioning.’ 

Skinnerian theory distinguishes be- 
tween two types of behaviors, respon- 
dents and operants, and two types of ás- 
sociated conditioning procedures,’ re- 
spondent or classical conditioning and op: . 
erant or instrumental conditioning. Re- 
spondents are reflexes—innate, inherited 
responses that provide automatic behav- 


5S The label “S-R theory” can also be correctly 
applied to the theories of early behaviorists (Guthrie, 
1935; Tolman, 1932; Hull, 1943) who believed, con- 
trary to modern behavioral theory, that all forms of 
learning (including both respondent and operant 
conditioning) consisted of establishing a connection 
between a prior stimulus and a subsequent response. 


+. 
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ioral protection and sustenance from 
birth. These responses are elicited by par- 
ticular stimuli. For example, a bright light 
on the eye elicits constriction of the pupil; 
food elicits-salivation; a sudden loud noise 
elicits startling. The same stimulus elicits 
the same response from all normal or- 
ganisms of the same species, and it does 
so because of the inherited structure of the 
organism and not because the organism 
has had any previous experience with the 
stimulus. The frequency of occurrence of 
the respondent depends mainly on the fre- 
quency of occurrence of its eliciting 
stimulus; respondents rarely occur spon- 


- taneously and their frequency is not usu- 


ally affected by their consequences. Re- 
spondent conditioning consists of a pro- 
cess whereby new stimuli acquire the 


power to elicit the respondent as a result. 


of repeated pairing of the natural elicitor 
(e.g., food) and the new stimulus (e.g., the 
bell in Pavlov’s experiment). The respon- 
dent behavior itself does not change. 
“S-R” conditioning is the proper label for 
this kind of conditioning because it estab- 
lishes a linkage between a prior eliciting 


- stimulus and a subsequent response. It is 


indeed “mechanistic” because the re- 
sponse is automatically elicited. 
Respondent conditioning is of only 
minimal interest to modern behaviorists, 
however, because the vast majority of 
human behaviors—-and those in which 
psychologists and sociologists are 
interested—are not respondents. They are 
operants. Operant behaviors are not au- 
tomatically elicited by any prior stimulus; 
they simply occur—they are emitted by 
the organism, not elicited by a stimulus. 
The frequency of operants can be 
changed, however. Whereas the fre- 
quency of respondent behavior is deter- 
mined mainly by the frequency of its 
eliciting stimulus, the frequency of oper- 
ant behavior is determined primarily by its 
consequences—the environmental events 
that follow it. Consequences that 
strengthen the occurrence (increase the 
frequency, intensity, or duration) of a re- 
sponse are called “reinforcers” and those 
that weaken the occurrence are called 
“punishers.” Operant conditioning refers 
to the modification of operant strength by 
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altering the relationship (i.e., the contin- 
gency) between the operant and its conse- 
quences. There is no necessary one-to- 
one relationship between operants and 
reinforcing stimuli as there is between re- 
spondents and eliciting stimuli. 

Because the contingency between an 

operant and a reinforcer typically is more 
likely in some situations than in others, 
stimuli characteristic of those situations 
(called discriminative stimuli, or S°’s) be- 
come associated with the probability of 
reinforcement, and in their presence the. 
individual will be more likely to perform 
the behavior. Note that the relation be- 
tween a discriminative stimuli and an op- 
erant is fundamentally different from the 
relation between an eliciting stimulus and 
a respondent. The discriminative stimulus 
comes to affect the occurrence of the op- 
erant because the operant has been rein- 
forced in its presence, not because the 
inherited structure of the organism 
“forces” a response to an eliciting 
stimulus: To quote Skinner, “. . . stimuli 
do not elicit operant responses; they sim- 
ply modify the probability that responses 
will be emitted . . . This is a far different 
role from that of the eliciting stimulus in a 
reflex” (Skinner, 1974:229). 
- In sum, operants are simply behaviors 
affected by their environment, both past 
consequences and stimuli associated with 
those consequences. It is difficult to think 
of any form of sociological theory that 
does not prépose environmental causa- 
tion. Even symbolic interactionism con- 
ceptualizes self and mind as a product of 
one’s interactions with the social envi- 
ronment. It is, in fact, this emphasis on 
environmental causation that makes be- 
havioral theory such an appropriate can- 
didate for adoption by sociologists; most 
psychological theories are not as compati- 
ble with a sociological perspective. Fur- 
thermore, when the contingencies of 
reinforcement are social, the control is re- 
ciprocal; humans affect the very social 
environment that affects them. 

A second, related criticism raised by 
symbolic interactionists is that behav- 
iorists ignore internal states (thinking, 
feeling, perceiving) and even deny their . 
existence. This certainly is not true of be- 
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haviorists of Bandura’s (1977) persuasion 
but it also is untrue of Skinnerians. Since 
his earliest writing (1945, 1953, 1957, 1963, 
1974), Skinner has devoted considerable 
‘attention to the discussion of what he calls 
“private events”—events that take place 
inside an individual and that are not di- 
rectly observable by others. Skinner in- 
cludes in these “private events” the 
thoughts, feelings, and perceptions that 
sociologists, particularly symbolic in- 
teractionists, view as mediating, internal 
states of the individual. The myth that 
Skinner denies these internal states can be 
traced to two sources of misunderstand- 
ing: (1) the confusion of older forms of 
behaviorism with Skinnerian behaviorism, 
and (2) the confusion of Skinner's attacks 
on “mentalism” with his position on pri- 
vate events. | 

The confusion between Skinnerian be- 
-haviorism and older forms of behaviorism 
(often called “conventional” or “method- 
ological” .behaviorism, in contrast to 
Skinner's “radical” behaviorism), occurs 
in psychology as well as sociology. At a 
symposium on phenomenology and be- 
haviorism in 1963 (see Wann, 1964), “be- 
haviorism” was attacked quite vigorously 
-by Sigmund Koch, Michael Scriven, and 
others. Rather than leaping to its defense, 
however, Skinner largely agreed with the 
comments, for they were aimed primarily 
at conventional behaviorism. For exam- 
ple, behaviorism was criticized because of 
its links to logical positivism and 
operationism, but only conventional be- 
haviorism is tied to this tradition. Skinner 
dislikes both logical positivism and 
operationism. Similarly, conventional be- 
haviorists ave excluded private events 
from consideration from time to time, but 
Skinner has frequently stated that this is a 
mistake (see, for example, Skinner, 
1963:953).° 

At the same time, Skinner does attack 
what he calls “mentalism,” and this attack 
often is misinterpreted as a denial of inter- 
nal states. By mentalism Skinner simply 

refers to the use of mental processes or 
= concepts as causes or mediators of be- 


6 For a further discussion of the issues raised at 
this symposium, see Day (1969). 
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havior. Skinner is interested in internal 
states as dependent variables, when these 
events are observable in some way (in- 
cluding self-report), but he is not willing to 
consider them as independent or inter- 
vening Variables that cause behavior. As 
diagrammed below, Skinner believes that 
both public and private events are caused 
by contingencies of reinforcement: 


Skinner's Position: 

. . y Overt Behavior 

Reinforcement 

Contingencies 
Internal States 


The following quotation (which specifi- 
cally deals with thinking, or covert be- > 
havior) sums up Skinner's position on 
internal states quite well: 


Covert behavior is also easily observed and 
by no means unimportant, and it was a mis- 
take for methodological behaviorism and 
certain versions of logical positivism and 
structuralism to neglect it simply because it 

_was not “objective.” It would also be a mis- 
take not to recognize its limitations... . It 
does not explain overt behavior: it is simply 
more behavior to be explained (Skinner, 
1974: 107). 


Although this discussion does not en- 
tirely eliminate the differences between 
symbolic interactionists and behaviorists, 
it should reduce them. Both behaviorists 


_ and intéractionists would agree that all in- 


dividuals do not behave the same in the 
same objective situation. Both would 
agree that individuals do think about and 
interpret situations differently (i.e., their 
“definitions of the situation” differ). Fi- 
nally, both would agree that these in- 
terpretations are the product of previous 
interactions with others in the environ- 
ment. The major difference between the 
two positions is that symbolic interac- 
tionists believe we must use these subjec- 
tive interpretations to understand or pre- 
dict behavior, whereas Skinnerian be- 
haviorists omit the use of internal events 
as intervening variables in prediction and 
believe that the subjects’ reinforcement 
histories, both past and present, should 
provide a more accurate prediction of pre- 
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- sent behavior. The symbolic interactionist 

would alter the relationship between the 

three variables shown in the Skinnerian 
model above as follows: 


Symbolic 

‘Interactionists 

_ Position: 

Reinforcement Internal Overt 
Contingencies States Behavior 


This model also describes the position 
of non-Skinnerian behaviorists who sub- 
scribe to Bandura’s (1969, 1977) social 
learning theory. Bandura, like the sym- 
bolic interactionists, argues that symbolic 
and cognitive processes must be incorpo- 
rated in causal sequences linking envi- 
ronment and behavior. 


. Finally, let us consider the question of. 


so-called ‘irrational’ behavior. 
Singlemann (1972) recently asserted that 
exchange theory has shed little light on. 
why many social behavior patterns appear 
unrewarding and irrational to the ob- 
server. Actually, although some non- 


,_. béhavioral exchange theories assume ra- 


' tional behavior (e.g., Blau, 1964), behav- 
ioral theory makes no assumptions of ra- 
tionality or irrationality. The term “ra- 
tional” is itself confusing because of its 
multiple meanings: (1) having a reasonable 
understanding of the factors involved in a 
situation, (2) exercising intellectual disci- 
pline (thinking, calculating, inferring), or 
(3) maximizing rewards in the long run 
(Tarter, 1979). Because there is consider- 
able evidence that operant conditioning 
can occur without any cognitive aware- 
ness whatsoever, the conditioned behav- 
ior can hardly be called “rational” in either 
. Of the first two senses. Furthermore, indi- 
viduals. often may behave in ways that do 
not maximize rewards in the long run, but 
that still follow reinforcement principles: 
(1) individuals may terminate social rela- 
tions that would be rewarding in the long 
run because of short term consequences 
. (see, for example, Molm, 1979; 1981), or 
(2) they may continue for some time in 
unrewarding interactions because of a 
previous history of reinforcement that is 
_ provided on an intermittent schedule of 
variable time intervals (a schedule that 
produces behavior that is very resistant to 
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extinction). Other behaviors that ‘might be 
called rational because they do maximize | 
reinforcement (or minimize punishment) 
in the long run may appear irrational to an 
observer: (1) some conditioned reinforc- 
ers may not appear “rewarding” to the ob- 
servor, as the earlier discussion of. con- 
ditioned reinforcement suggests, or (2) in- 
dividuals may perform behaviors that suc- 
cessfully prevent punishment but that ap- 
pear to be maintained without contingen- 
cies of any kind. Finally, a fair proportion 
of social behavior may appear irrational, 
as Singlemann suggests, because of the 
limited information available about social 
contingencies. Individuals often may be | 
unaware of the effect of their behavior on 
another person’s reinforcement, and con- 
sequently they may respond to the other 
in ways that unknowingly have undesired 
effects on the others behavior and, in the 
long run, on their own consequences. 

In summary, behavioral theory is no 
more mechanistic than any sociological 
theory that emphasizes environmental 
causation rather than internal dynamics. 
Behavioral theory does not ignore or deny 
internal feelings, and behaviorists are 
willing to study these feelings as depen- 
dent variables, as behavior—the only 


form in which they are curréntly accessi- 


ble to study. Behaviorists do not regard 
internal states as causes of behavior, a-. 
difference from symbolic interactionism, 
but neither do many other sociological 
theories. Finally, behavioral theory makes 
no assumption of rationality or irrational- 
ity and can explain many behaviors that 
appear contrary to self-interest. 


Summary and Conclusions 


The thesis of this paper is that certain 
differences between behavioral sociology 
and other sociological perspectives have 
been exaggerated as a result of misunder- 
standings and confusion about the foun- 
dations and practice of behavioral sociol- 
ogy. First, behavioral sociology has been 
criticized on the grounds that its subject 
matter is psychological, individualistic, 
and irrelevant to sociology. On the con- 
trary, the arguments offered here suggest 
that behavioral sociology is one of the few 
fields in sociology that is truly analyzing 
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social relations rather than aggregate in- 


dividual characteristics. It is not simply an 
adaptation of behavioral psychology to 
sociology, but a distinctive field that has 
expanded the concept of reinforcement 
contingencies to include social contingen- 
cies. Its variables are structural relations, 
not frequency and timing of reinforce- 
ment. Second, structuralists have claimed 
that behaviorists have taken as “givens” 
the very phenomena that, as sociologists, 
they should explain: the origin of rein- 
forcement contingencies and their varia- 
_ tions across groups. In fact, behavioral 
theory does provide the tools to explain 
these givens and can go farther in that 
regard than the usual sociological re- 
course to norms. This is an area where 
behavioral sociologists can, and should, 
do much more. Finally, symbolic interac- 
tionists have been concerned that behav- 
ioral theory presents a mechanistic view 
of human behavior that denies internal 
states. Actually, behavioral theory is no 
more mechanistic than any sociological 
theory that proposes environmental 
. causation, and the belief that it is probably 
stems from a confusion of operant with 
respondent conditioning. Behavioral 
theory also does not deny or ignore inter- 
nal states, but neither does it treat them as 
causal agents, a view that is compatible 
with much of sociology even if not with 
symbolic interactionism. 

In short, behavioral sociology is not so 
alien an invader as many have believed. It 
does, in fact, exhibit most of the 
traditional characteristics of the disci- 
pline: its primary focus is on the behavior 
of dyads, exchange networks, or groups, 
not individuals; its unit of analysis is the 
social relation; it addresses both human 
social behavior and the structural rela- 


tions that produce that behavior; and it . 


views human behavior as determined by 


forces outside of the individual, in the so- ` 


cial environment. Whatever differences do 
exist between behavioral sociology and 
` other sociological perspectives, surely 
there should be no question of its status as 
a legitimate sociological perspective. 
Once this point is understood, perhaps 
we can move beyond the elementary and 
time-consuming debates over whether be- 
havioral sociology is really sociology. 
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There are far more important questions to. 
consider. Although this paper has sug- 
gested that many of the so-called distinc- 
tions between behavioral sociology and 
nonbehavioral sociology are more myth 
than fact, other very real issues remain 
that deserve more attention than they 
have received. 

One of these issues is a methodological 
one with broader implications for the 
goals and conduct of social science. Be- 
cause reinforcement was developed as a 
functional concept, defined by its effects 
on behavior, behaviorists cannot deduc- 
tively determine, with complete certainty, 
that any stimulus is a reinforcer, nor do 
they typically have sufficient knowledge 
to make this inference from historical or 
survey data. Consequently, it 1s risky to 
use behavioral theory to explain existing 
behavior (although it can be used to con- 
trol or change behavior) in a natural (i.e., 
uncontrolled) setting. Behavioral theory 
has been used in this way, of course, in 
highly respected studies, but the threat of 
tautology cannot be completely avoided 
under these conditions. Thus, the ideal 
research method for behavioral 


= 


sociology—especially for the establish- 
.ment of basic principles of social 


behavior~—is the experiment. The exper- 
imental method allows the researcher to 
establish the reinforcing value of particu- 
lar stimuli for subjects, to create a lon- 
gitudinal history of reinforcement for an 
individual or group, and then to study the 
effects on interaction without the threat of 
tautology. ; 

The manipulations of the experimental 
method, especially those that take place in 
the laboratory, run counter to the “real 
world” perspective of sociology. 
Sociologists have never seriously consid- 
ered experimentation as an appropriate 
research method in the social sciences be- 
cause of the belief that variables of 
sociological relevance cannot be manipu- 
lated, and experiments cannot capture the | 
complexity of human behavior. Instead, 
surveys and observations in natural set- 
tings have been the predominant 
sociological methods. These different 
methods reflect different goals of science, 
and it is here, perhaps, that the most fun- 
damental disagreement between many be- 
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haviorists and nonbehaviorists lies. The 
nonbehaviorist wants to describe relation- 
ships between variables as they exist in 
various natural social environments; 
whereas the behaviorist wants to establish 
laws of behavior that will hold under 
clearly specified conditions that can be 
replicated by other scientists (the model of 
the physical sciences). The first goal re- 
quires a real-world setting; the latter can- 
not be met in the complexity of the un- 
controlled real world.’ 

This issue represents a legitimate dif- 
ference between the perspectives, and de- 
bate over it promises to offer a far more 
significant and useful dialogue than con- 
tinued discussion about the position of 
behavioral theory in sociology. This de- 
bate is unlikely to take place, however, 
unless behavioral sociology receives 
greater recognition within the discipline. 
=- Only then can these different research 
goals be discussed as alternative ap- 
proaches to sociology rather than as 
“sociological” and “nonsociological” ap- 
proaches. 
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COMMENTS 


BEHAVIORAL THEORY: THE 
RELEVANCE, VALIDITY, AND 
APPOSITENESS THEREOF TO 
SOCIOLOGY 


In view of the revanchist ideology that often 
passes under the rubric of sociobiology, a per- 
spective that insists on the learned nature of 
social behavior is welcome. Nevertheless some 


-caution is necessary. Molm is concerned with 
« the legitimacy of “behavioral theory” as sociol- . 
+, ogy. Undoubtedly, a search for the causes and 

-careers of human behavior is a legitimate en- 


terprise in sociology, but in the context of 


Molm’s paper, a different question must’ be 
raised—is behaviorist sociology, as defined by 


her and her associates a valid view of human 
being and becoming? To this, the answer from 


"a variety of sociologists as Molm recognizes, 


seems to be negative—though the reasons are 
not confined to the three that she chooses to 


‘ discuss. 


Mechanism and Reductionism. Among the 
three that she does discuss, the root criticism 
of behavioral sociology, it seems to me, is the 


one she attributes to symbolic interactionism. 
Others besides symbolic interactionists have | 
raised this issue, since it is a critical failing in 
behaviorist theories of action. The view that 
humans “emit” behavior, Molm contends, is 
not a mechanistic theory at all because “oper- 
ant behaviors are not automatically elicited by 
any prior stimulus; they simply occur—they 
are emitted by the organism, not elicited by a 
stimulus.” She further says “operants are sim- 
ply behaviors affected by their environment, 
both past consequences and stimuli associated 
with these consequences.” Such claims, far 
from meeting the criticism of mechanism, 
merely confirm it. They neatly capture the be- 
haviorist image of a human as a passive, 
machine-like entity, incapable of volition and 
originality, that “emits” behaviors. 

However well a person has been conditioned 
operantly in the past to emit a particular be- 
havior, when the occasion at which behavior is 
to be emitted presents itself, the subject takes 
cognizance of a number of factors before it 
“emits the behavior’ in question. Among such 
factors are the number, nature, and character 
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of the others involved, the time and mood of 
the situation that dominate the occasion, the 
state of readiness of the subject itself in terms 
of health, mood, status power, competence, 
etc., the anticipated and imagined conse- 
quences of the “emission” in question, etc. To 
describe these processes adequately or par- 
simoniously, one must do. so in terms of con- 
structing a social act, a construction that is 
tentative, anticipatory, and indeed pragmatic. 
To ignore all these factors and describe the 
behavior in question as an emission is, quite 
bluntly, nothing else but mechanistic and re- 
ductionistic. 

_ Not only is such a description totally wrong, 
it is not enough. Whatever the operant pro- 
cesses that a competent linguistic creature (this 
excludes rats, prelinguistic infants and autistic 
children) has been subjected to in the past, at 
the moment of executing an act, or “emitting 
a behavior,” it is conscious of and sensitive toa 


number of factors that were not associated _ 


with the earlier operant occasions. Further- 
more, it has the capacity to reject relevant ear- 
lier operant procedures and initiate a whole 
new series that may not have received any 
reinforcement before. In short, it can be cre- 
ative, innovative, original; indeed it can be an 
agent of its own actions and executor of its 
own intentions.' Conduct then must be viewed 
as autonomous first person statements, in Mal- 
colm’s sense (1964) and can be understood best 
in terms used to describe linguistic perfor- 
mances. The human learns a corpus of behav- 
ioral options, thus achieving competence, and 
selects among them when the situation de- 
mands a performance. 

If a person can behave in this way, then it is 
beyond doubt that he must give causal 
significance to his decisions, judgments, 
imaginations, anticipations, etc. It is these pro- 
cesses, articulated in what G. H. Mead called 
an “inner forum” in a symbolic medium, that 
result in the conduct in question. To describe 
this as.mentalism is rather silly. To invent an 
aversive label and then get one’s associates and 
captive students to respond negatively to them 
is not to create an irrefutable philosophical 
canon. Indeed the behaviorist position on 
mentalism is very confusing and contradictory. 
If a human is subject to certain processes and 
then it is argued that his subsequent behavior is 
caused by these “operants,” so that his behav- 


1 I am-using “intention” here in Chisholm’s sense 
(1957). It was however not without its own difficul- 
ties. A recent work by Levison reviews some of 
these problems and offers an admirable solution that 
is well within the canons of Wittgenstein s theories 
(1974: 140-158). 


“mentalis 
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„ior.on a given occasion will be determined by 


his anticipation of receiving similar responses, 
one can well ask, what is the site of the operant 
cause, once the conditioning processes have 
been terminated? 

If something that is yet to happen is the 
cause of the behavior that is about to be emit- 
ted, then surely it is the anticipation of receiv- 
ing the reinforcement that is causing the be- 
havior. An event that has not yet occurred 
obviously cannot have an ontological status 
and surely cannot be a cause of an event. That 
is to say, whichever way you look at it, one 
cannot avoid bringing the process of a minding, 
self-conscious organism into the argument. If 
m” is to be rejected one cannot ex- 
plain the capacity of the organisms to retain the 
learned responses and anticipations and use 
them for the “emitting of behavior’. Mind or 
minding—the continuous assessment and defi- 
nition, the reflection and recollection, the 
imagining and the anticipating, conceived as an 
inner conversation——is a necessary stage in the 
explanation of human conduct. 

I do not mean to say that learning processes 
do not have any impact on subsequent behav- 
ior. All behavior is learned, but such learning 
processes do not consist in the storing of bits of 
Operants in a bin but in interpreting and as- 
similating items. of information into larger 
schemas of knowledge, using them once again 
after due interpretational processing.? They are 
not private sensations, but concepts that are 
part of larger structures of knowledge as well 
as of human relationships. They are public, 
shared, and expressible phenomena subject to 
the logic, grammar and syntax of a language, 
and inseparable from such structures. 
Wittgenstein’s argument that concepts are not 
private sensations, ideas, or notions, but are 
part of forms of life and are shared universalis- 
tic entities can be taken as decisive. To be sure 
this is not entirely a novel notion, since it has 
obvious similarities to G. H. Mead’s concep- 
tion of the significant symbol and the pragmatic 


2 It is a wonder that behavioral theory can persist 
and “emit” its behaviors, so fo speak, in spite of the 
negative reinforcement it has received from the work 
and thought of so many! Piaget’s work must be con- 
sidered as such a refutation. Popper's critique of 
passivist theories of knowledge also is relevant here. 
Restating Kant’s position, Popper observed, “Kant 
argued that knowledge is not a cauldron of gifts re- 
ceived by our senses and stored in the mind as a 
museum, but that it is very largely the result of our 
own mental activity; that we must most actively en- 
gage ourselves in searching, comparing, inferring, 
generalizing, if we wish to attain knowledge” 
(1963:214). 
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view of the primacy of the act and the in- 
separability of act from meaning. 

This difficulty in behavioral theory is not 
resolved by using the language of probability 
and speaking in terms of “frequency of occur- 
rence” of the reinforced behavior. This is 
merely an exercise in syntactical/semantic ob- 
fuscation. Faced with the fact that their theory 
cannot explain certain persistent features of 


. the real world, the presentational form of the 


theory is changed and ipso facto we are said to 
have science in its pure form. But this is an 
empty process, a mere sleight of hand.3 Even if 
one chooses to express the process by which 
an actor faces a situation and creates the rele- 
vant social act, in terms of frequencies, the fact 
remains that each one of these frequencies was 
a social act and undertaken as intentional pro- 
grams of conduct: they involved an intentional 
symbolic/linguistic and grammatical figuration, 
at the point of the act as well as before and 
after.4 The fact that an actor can do this is 
conceded by the behavioral theorists, albeit 
unwittingly: to speak of frequencies of behav- 
iors that lawfully can be connected to operants 


‘is to admit that some behaviors cannot be so 
-connected. Indeed the very articulation of the 


issue in probabilistic terms, while avoiding the 
mere terms of a mentalistic sort, nevertheless 
forces on the behaviorist the thesis of inde- 
terminancy: human conduct cannot adequately 
be explained merely by appealing to the past. If 
there is a probability that the past will condi- 
tion behavior in a certain way, it follows that 
some of the past conditioning will fail insofar as 
the probability is never 100 percent (Burke, 
1962:259).5 

The Unit of Analysis. Molm seems to think 
that the charge of reductionism and 
psychologism is met when the focus of inquiry 
is on more than one unit: “... behavioral 
sociologists study how two or more subjects’ 
behaviors are jointly affected by mutual social 


- contingencies. ... For example social con- 


~ 


tingencies in which each of two persons’ rein- 
forcers are contingent solely on the other's be- 
havior produce the interaction known as social 
exchange... .” But this hardly meets the crit- 
icism: The charge of reductionism is applied 


3 Chomsky made similar observations on the 
strange use of language by Skinner in his Verbal 
Behavior (Chomsky, 1959). 

4 See Blumer on this. Blumer gives a very succinct 
-version of Mead’s theory of the social act (1966:64). 

5 See Kenneth Burke (1962:259) for a discussion of 
the uncertainty in probability theory itself between a 
strictly deterministic meaning of probability as in- 
evitability and of an indeterminate sense of tendency. 
I am assuming here that behavioral theory accepts 
the second meaning, though admittedly it is not quite 
clear. 
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when the key explanatory variables do not take 
into account the emergent properties of in- 
teractions, exchanges, groups, and even situa- 
tions. As human agents come into the presence 
of others and take steps to enter into a relation- 
ship with them, certain new features enter into 
the relationship that are not the mere additive 
property of the actors involved nor of the so- 
cial contingencies they have experienced from 
each other in the past. These may certainly 
have an influence—but again it may be ignored 
altogether. The nature of the occasion in which 
the encounter occurs, the sort of others who 
are present (caste, class, sex, power, prestige, 
authority, charm, appeal, etc.) and how the 
situation is defined by the mutual and at times 
tentative exchange of cues and constraints, all 
will conspire to produce an emergent interac- 
tion that can be explained only in the most 
reductive way as “social exchange” contingent 
on the person’s reinforcers. Hence it is not how 
many persons the behaviorists want to include 
in their analyses that makes the argument psy- 
chologistic and reductive; rather the units are 
treated as atoms, albeit ones seeking other 
such atoms, in a calculating way.® 

The “Givens” of Behavioral Sociology. It 
may well be true that behavioral sociology is 
not the only perspective that has a problem 


` explaining certain of its assumptions and giv- 


ens. Sut in the case of behavioral sociology it is 
a very damaging omission insofar as the source 
of the stimuli and the nature of the reinforcers 
are at the very heart of the theory. Will a 
change in the source of the stimuli, without an 
appreciable change in the nature of the stimuli, 
have no effect on the behavior to be emitted? If 
a subject is exposed to a schedule of rein- 
forcement by a doctor and then exposed to a 
nurse and to a stranger, will it not have an 
effect? Are these not the theoretically, and 
sociologically, important questions: Why is 
there a change in the response if the social 
nature of the source of the reinforcement is 
changed if in fact the reinforcer is identified as 
a significant other rather than as merely the 
mechanical provider of reinforcing stimuli? If it 
is found that there is a change, then the obvi- 
ous conclusion is that it was the emotional/ 
social meaning of the reinforcer rather than the 
desire for M&M candy that affected the be- 
havior. 

No, I do not think that behavioral sociology 
can so lightly dismiss the question of the 
source of the stimuli and reinforcers and other 


6 See Heath’s (1968; 1976) review and criticism of 
Blau on the relevance of economic models for the 
study of human behavior and in particular how the 
phenomenon of emergence affects the best laid plans 
of economists and exchange theorists. 
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givens. Indeed it is unwise of Molm to cite the 
Asch study of the processes of conformity as 
an example of a study that ignored the “givens” 
and yet provided useful information. It is pre- 
cisely because Asch ignored “givens” that his 
study is so unreliable and irrelevant to an 
understanding of human group behavior. Who 
were these members of the group? Did they 
represent authority figures, were they of equal 
or unequal power, prestige, class, caste, 
status? Were they hungry or satisfied, or in- 
deed were they complaisant sophomores eager 
to please a professor? Gary Schulman’s re- 
search alone should make one see the pitfalls of 
ignoring “givens”, emergent realities, and so- 
cial structures (1967). In any case, Molm’s 
elaborate list of studies using the behaviorist 
approach does not really make any point; to 
claim otherwise is like using different copies of 
the same day’s newspaper to check the accu- 
racy of a story—as Wittgenstein said in a simi- 
lar context. 

Aims of Social Science. I am sure Molm is 
correct that the argument about behavioral 
sociology is really about the goals and aims of 
science. There are many approaches in the 
human sciences that have adopted the as- 
sumptions and methods of the physical sci- 
ences. But the price that was paid for a “scien- 
tific” explanation of human behavior—the loss 
of a true understanding of the meaning of the 
human being—seems excessive, nevertheless.’ 
Indeed the behavioristic “theory” has lead only 
to a sanctimonious methodolatry that has la- 


bored mountainously and produced only - 


well-trained rats. When they do produce some 
results that are non-trivial, it turns out that 
they have little to do with behavioral theory | as 
such (Lock, 1971; Portes, 1971).8 


Robert Perinbanayagam 
Department of Sociology 
City University of New York 
Hunter College 

New York, NY 10021 


7? See Harbermas (1968) for a discussion of the 
implications of positivism as well as his references to 
scientism (also, Harbermas, 1971;81~122). 
Feyerabend's work (1975) is not entirely irrelevant to 
the issue. Significant information has been obtained, 
he argues, by avoiding the imposition of a petrified 
methodology. I am indebted to Roy Francis for the 
term “methodolatry” (1967). : 

8 Locke (1971) and Portes (1971) in fact argue that 
behaviortstic claims notwithstanding, in the actual 
therapeutic encounters, introspection, intersubjec- 
tivity, meanings, self-reflectiveness, etc., are ines- 
capably present. 
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BEHAVIORAL SOCIOLOGY OR 
‘ BEHAVIORAL SOCIOLOGY? 


* Is behavioral sociology an appropriate per-` 


spective for distinctly sociological analysis or 
does it lead to psychological reductionism? 
This is the issue Molm raises, and her answer is 
that it is a proper ‘sociological approach. My 
reaction depends on where the emphasis is, 
- whether it is on behavior or on sociology. By 
this I mean whether the objective is to explain 
patterns of human behavior, in terms of re- 
wards, motives, or reinforcers, or whether it is 
to explain patterns of social relations, in terms 
of structural or other social conditions. I con- 
sider explaining human behavior, which is in- 
evitably the behavior of individuals, the sub- 
ject matter of psychological theory, and ex- 
plaining social relations, as manifest in observ- 
able behavior, the subject matter of sociologi- 
_ cal theory. 

In the first section of the paper, where she 


distinguishes behavioral sociology from be- 


_ havioral psychology, Molm adopts a sociologi- 
cal focus that is in agreement with my concep- 
tion of it. She specifically stresses that behav- 
ioral sociology’s subject matter is not individ- 
ual behavior but social relations and structures 
of relations between persons. She adds that the 
~ unit of analysis is not the individual, as in psy- 
chology and in all too many presumably 
sociological studies, but the group of interre- 
lated individuals. Since this is said in connec- 
tion with a discussion of microstructures, the 
‘extrapolation seems justified that in mac- 
' rosociological studies the unit is the society or 
other large collectivity of interrelated groups. 
` The major point is that the basic explanatory 
principle is not behavioral psychology’s rein- 
` forcement itself but what Molm calls the 
“mutual social contingencies” entailed when 
two or more persons reinforce eath other. If I 
‘read this correctly, it suggests that behavioral 
sociology is concerned not so much with the 
. significance of reinforcing stimuli as with the 
‘social transactions that cement, or possibly 
undermine, social relations. This raises a 
problem for study in which J am particularly 
. interested, namely, how structural conditions 
_ influence these transactions and the resulting 
patterns of social relations. I agree with the 
whole socio-structural tenor of this discussion, 
and I also agree with Molm’s observation that, 
although microsociological experiments on 
_small groups are most often accused of psy- 
` chological reductionism, macrosociological 
studies based on sampling surveys are more 
often “most likely to adhere to methodological 
individualism.” 
The discussion in the second/section of the 
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paper, on the “Givens,” seems to me to depart 
from the sociological perspective of the first 
section. Implicitly, the focus here is on moti- 
vated individual behavior. The issue posed is' - 
how “we ‘learn to need these things’. . . [that] 
are social reinforcers,” and the answer centers 
on secondary reinforcement, that is, how 
stimuli that initially are not rewarding, but that 
are associated with rewarding reinforcing ex- 
periences, and then become rewarding and 
reinforcing. But secondary reinforcment is a 
general psychological principle that has noth-: 
ing to do with sociological conceptions, al- 
though it can be applied to social rewards and 
social situations, and Molm’s discussion does 
so. This discussion illustrates how easy it is to 
slip into psychological explanations not- 
withstanding a sociological interest when con- 
cern is with human behavior—after all, only 
individuals can behave—and not with social 
concepts abstracted from combinations of the 
behavior of a number of related individuals, 
such as the division of labor. 

Secondary reinforcement redirects attention 
from the exchange nexus, which is a sociologi- 
cal subject, to operant conditioning, which is a 
psychological one. Such a reinforcement per- 
spective treats experiences, whether social or 
not, as stimuli to study their consequences for 
reinforcing individual behavior. A sociological 
orientation, in contrast, analyzes the exchange 
processes underlying social rewards to clarify 
how persons elicit rewards by making it re- 
warding for others to supply them. It is this 
reciprocal give-and-take, which can occur only 
in a social situation, that makes exchange a 
distinctly social phenomenon. This is what 
originally attracted me to exchange theory. 
The focus on social transactions rather than . 
individual conditioning makes economic 
theory a better model than psychological 
theory, and it makes the concept of the declin- 
ing marginal utility more suitable for analyzing 
social exchange than the concept of satiation. 
Sociological conceptions of exchange are rep- 
resented by Goode’s insightful analysis of 
prestige (1978), by Emerson's interesting 
theoretical models and research (1974; Cook 
and Emerson, 1978), and by Lévi-Strauss’s 
structural theory of kinship (1969). 

Most of Molm’s paper deals with mi- 
crosociological studies, and her contribution 
which should be acknowledged is that she rec- 
ognizes the dangers of psychological reduc- 
tionism and spells out the significance of a 
sociological perspective even in studies of 
small groups or dyads. The criticisms I have 
advanced apply with special force to presum- 
ably macrosociological studies that actually 
deal with individual behavior or attitudes and 
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fail to analyze social structures, which is often 
the case, as Molm points out. In concluding her 
article she notes that a main difference be- 


tween behavioral and other sociologists is the 


methodological one that the former tend to 
prefer laboratory experiments and the latter 
- research in natural settings. Of course, this 


also refers only to microsociological- studies. . 


Macrosociological research cannot be con- 
ducted in the laboratory, owing to ethical and 
practical considerations, although many inves- 
tigators are interested in lawful gener- 
alizations, and specified influences must be 
isolated by substituting statistical for exper- 
imental controls. Since Molm’s discussion 
deals little with macrosociological studies, for 
which a structural approach is most appropri- 
ate, let me briefly outline such an approach. 
Violent crime may be used to illustrate a 
structural orientation in macosociological in- 
quiry. Two different questions can be raised 
about crimes: why some people commit them 
while others do not; or why their rates are 
higher in some social situations than in others. 
Crime is conceptualized differently by these 
two questions, leading to different kinds of 
study and ultimately to different explanations. 
The first question conceptualizes crime as be- 
havior.engaged in by individuals, which leads 
to a psychological investigation. Individuals 
who have committed violent crimes—or. cer- 
tain ones, such as aggravated assault—are 
compared with those who have not, to ascer- 
tain the differences in personality traits, atti- 
tudes, background, experience, or any other 
attributes of human beings. These differences 
are the basis of psychological explanations of 


what motivates violent behavior, possibly. 


within the framework of a general theory. The 
second question conceptualizes crime as more 
or less prevalent conflict in a social 
environment—for instance, a city—and thus as 
a characteristic of the pattern of social rela- 
tions in a place. In this. case, the units of 
analysis are not individuals but cities or other 
collectivities, which leads to a sociological in- 
vestigation. Urban structures that vary in their 
rates Of violent crime are compared, to test a 
sociological theory (or obtain clues for con- 
` structing one) that explains the prevalence of 
‘violent conflicts in terms of the structural con- 
ditions promoting conflict. 

The nature of the explanatory theory de- 


`> pends on the conception of social structure. 


For Parsons, macrostructure refers to institu- 
tional systems manifest in common values 
and norms; for Marx, it.refers to productive 
forces and relations of production reflected in 
class differences. I conceptualize social 
structure in terms of social differences of all 
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kinds, that is, as a population's distributions 
among social positions along various lines. 
These distributions find expression in—and 


. hence my. conception of social structure 


includes—various forms of heterogeneity, such 
as ethnic and industrial heterogeneity; various 
forms of inequality, as exemplified by in- 
equality in income and in power; and the de- 
grees to which various lines of differentiation 
intersect, for instance, how closely people's 
religion is related to their educational dif- 
ferences. The theory seeks to explain the pat- 
tern or structure of social relations in terms of 
the structure or distribution of social positions. . 
Thus, heterogeneity is predicted to increase 
intermarriage, according to one theorem. An- 
other proposition that can be derived from this 
theoretical scheme is that inequality, particu- 
larly inequality that is associated with dif- 
ferences in ascribed position, like race, engen- 
ders conflict. The prediction implied is that 
economic inequality among races is positively 
related to rates of violent crime. (Research on 
large metropolitan areas appears to confirm the 
prediction.) This is a strictly structural expla- 
nation of violent crime. For the conditions ex- 
pected to account for variations in crime 
rates—economic inequality, facial composi- 
tion, and the relationship between the two— 
are all three attributes that cannot characterize 
individual human beings but only social 
structures (as defined) of collectivities. 

Molm is quite correct when she stresses that 
a sociological perspective requires that groups 
or larger collectivities, not individuals, be the 
units of analysis. But this is not enough. Col- 
lectivities can be characterized by the average 
characteristics of their individual members; for 
example, the average years of experience and 
the average productivity of the workers in a 
factory. If only such variables of factories or 
other collective units are analyzed, one, ends 
up with ecological correlations between indi- 
vidual attributes or behavior. A proper 
sociological analysis involves not only collec- 
tive units but also some variables that pertain 
to distinctive properties of these units, not to 
aggregate properties of the individuals com- 
posing them. A group’s sociometric network is 
such a collective property; a community's 
power structure is; so is a society's income 
inequality. But personality traits and attitudes, 
even when averaged for a collectivity, are not; 
and neither are reinforcing stimuli-nor the be- 
havior they evoke. 


Peter M. Blau 

Department of Sociology 
State University of New York 
Albany, NY 12222 
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THE PROBLEMS AND PROSPECTS OF 
BEHAVIORAL PERSPECTIVES 


A behavioral sociology should be concerned 
with describing and explaining alternating indi- 
vidual and, social behaviors. It should be 
familiar with the range and complexity of the 
behaviors it attempts to explain. And, if it 
claims a behavioral explanation, it should draw 
upon the full range of behaviors in which 
human beings engage in the organization and 
direction of their individual and social conduct. 
The promises of such a behavioral sociology 
are exciting but the prospects remain dim if we 
are limited to the behavioral perspective sum- 
marized by Molm. 

Molm’s argument for the legitimacy of a be- 
havioral sociology is persuasive. A traditional 
and continuing concern of sociologists has 
been the description and explanation of what 
two or more persons do toward, with, or in 
relation to one another (e.g., exchange, coop- 
eration, and competition). To the extent 
Molm’s behavioral sociologists are addressing 
those concerns, they fall within the sociologi- 
cal tradition. Nonetheless, there are a number 
of problems with the perspective from which 
they address those questions as well as with 
the range of questions such a perspective can 
address. 

One problem is Molm’s implication that 
sociologists’ legitimate concern is with re- 
lationships, structures, or groups—and not 
with individuals—as units of analysis. I dis- 
agree. All sociological theories—structural 
functional, structural, conflict, exchange, 
symbolic interaction, and Molm’s behavioral 
sociology—operate with some implicit or ex- 
plicit model of individual behavior. It is inevi- 
table. Human beings are not continuously and 
exclusively engaged in relationships, 
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. Structures, or groups. We move into and out of 


exchange, cooperation, and competition. We 
operate within and outside the groups to which 
we belong. We are intermittently individual 
and social actors. What is required is a general 
theory of human behavior that can account for 
the organization of, the variation within, and 
the alternation between individual and social 
behaviors. Until that theory is at hand, 
sociological theories will necessarily assume 
some model of individual behavior which is 
sufficient to the formation, operation and con- 
sequence of the relationships, structures, or 
groups with which the sociological theory 
deals. 

The behavioral sociology described by Molm 
may not be “... simply operant psychology 
applied to the individual in a social context”; 
but, it is “built upon the empirical findings of 
behavioral psychology” of the individual. To 
the extent that psychology is flawed, so there 
may be flaws in the sociological model built 
upon it. It is agreed that the traditional 
sociological model of individual behavior has 
fallen into disrepute and is in need of repair if 
not replacement. But our rejection of the over- ` 
socialized model of individual behavior does 
not require our adoption of the economic and 
psychological model of individual behavior 
which underlies the perspective summarized 
by Molm. A social model of individual behav- 
ior remains a legitimate concern of the 
sociologist. 

There is a fundamental problem with the 
model of individual behavior undergirding 
Molm’s behavioral sociology. That problem is 
the law of effect: the contention that behavior 
is a function of its consequences. It is true that 
human beings learn from experience; but, as a 
colleague has reminded for years, if all our 
learning dépended on trial and error, we would 
all be dead by now. It takes too long and the 
results would be too devastating to wait for 
learning to occur as a result of the direct expe- 
rience of reinforcement or punishment of ran- 
dom responses. The development of language 
enabled human beings to instruct one another, 
and their offspring, of dangers and advantages 
removed in time and space. This was a consid- 
erable advance, with enormous survival bene- 
fits, over trial and error learning. Even more 
advantageous was the capacity of the human 
individual to instruct itself, to observe the be- 
havior of a model and its consequences, and to 
tell itself to do, or not do, what it observed 
others doing (cf. Bandura, 1977). 

Are we to conclude that trial and error 
learning is therefore responsible for many ini- 
tial and simple human behaviors? Are we to 
accept Molm’s related claim that “there is con- 
siderable evidence that operant conditioning 
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can occur without any cognitive awareness 
whatsoever’? Brewers (1974) extensive re- 
view of the classical and operant conditioning 
experimental literature presents considerable 
evidence to the contrary. He does not claim 
that conditioning does not occur. Rather, he 
presents evidence from over 150 experiments 
that conditioning of autonomic and motor re- 
sponses (including speech) occurs because, for 
example: subjects respond when they are in- 
formed about, but not exposed to, the con- 
ditioned stimuli or reinforcement contingencies 
that conditioning theories predict are neces- 
sary for those responses to occur; and; sub- 
jects are told not to make a particular response, 
are then exposed to the conditioned stimulus or 
reinforcement contingency, but do not there- 
after make the response conditioning theories 
predict they should make as a result of that 
exposure; and, subjects condition when and 
only when they are aware of the conditioned 
stimulus-response relationship or the 
response-reinforcement contingency to which 
they have been exposed. 

One interpretation of the research Brewer 
reviews is that subjects are telling themselves 
to do what they are told to do by others, or, 
telling themselves to make the response appro- 
priate to the conditioned stimulus-response 
relationship or the .response-reinforcement 
contingency of which they are aware. While 
this self-instruction interpretation is acceptable 
to many sociologists, and is at the core of Ban- 
dura’s (1977) theory of “no-trial” or “vicarious” 
learning, it is the antithesis of Skinner's 
(1974: 107) and Molm’s contention that thinking 
is behavior to be explained but not an explana- 
tion of behavior. The Skinnerian position is an 
advance beyond Watson’s denial of conscious- 
ness and thought, and moves in the direction of 
Mead’s early (1924) arguments for the social 
behavioral origins and consequences of think- 
ing behavior. But Skinner and the majority of 
psychologists and sociologists in his camp, like 
Molm, have avoided the difficult problems of 
extending their theory and methodology to link 
thought to other subsequent behaviors. In the 
tradition of Watson, they have eschewed any- 
thing that resembles purpose, plan, or inten- 
tion. 

Symbolic interactionists have argued that 
language enables its users to transcend time 
and space, thereby to plan future behaviors, 
and to purposively pursue their plans. But this 
argument traditionally has been supported only 
by anecdotal illustration, or by citation to cog- 
nitive psychologists’ similar analyses of plans 
and the structure of behavior (e.g., Miller et 
al., 1960). Such arguments have lacked the 
rhetorical strengths associated with scientific 
empiricism whereas operant psychologists and 
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sociologists have emphasized the experimental 
evidence supporting their claims. But, as we 
have seen (cf. Brewer, 1974), the principles 
and evidence of classical and operant condi- 
tioning are no longer sacrosanct. Moreover, 
symbolic interactionists and cognitive psy- 
chologists now may argue from an allied posi- 
tion of considerably greater strength. 

Building on a quarter-century of theory and 
research in cybernetics, Powers (1973a; 1973b; 
1978a; 1978b) provides hard-nosed exper- 
imental evidence for a sophisticated theory of 
purposive human conduct. My brief synopsis 
will not do justice to, but may provoke, further 
reading of Powers’s work. What an individual 
perceives affects its behavior; but an individu- 
aľs behavior also affects what it perceives. 
Perception through the various sensory mo- 
dalities is feedback. Negative feedback, the 
only kind of consequence, is the discrepancy 
between what the individual perceives and the 
individual's reference signals or conditions. 
(There is a hierarchy of reference conditions 
ranging from intensities, to sensations, to con- 
figurations, movements, events, and relation- 
ships, on up to programs.) The individual be- 
haves to contro] perception; that is, to resist 
disturbances between what is perceived and its 
reference conditions. Higher level reference 
conditions (e.g., programs) counter distur- 
bances by changing lower level reference con- 
ditions (e.g., relationships). Behavior is pur- 
posive or goal directed in that the reference 
condition describes the goal; and, the purpose 
of any behavior is to resist disturbance: Powers 
presents a series of supporting experiments 
(1978a) and a methodology (1973b) for exper- 
imental replication and the extension of control 
theory principles. The problems with Powers’s 
theory include his failure to develop explicitly 
his recognition that reference conditions (e.g., 
programs or plans) are verbally set, and, to 
explicate what he also recognizes to be the 
social sources from which those higher level 
reference conditions are acquired and by which 
they are sustained and/or altered. Nonetheless, 
Powers’s theory deserves thoughtful examina- 
tion by sociologists and psychologists in- 
terested in a model of human behavior that 
subsumes, but is not restricted to, utilitarian 
purposes. 

To acknowledge that human beings can act 
on the basis of previous reinforcement, and can 
act “in order to” minimize punishments and 
maximize rewards, is not to say that all do so, 
nor that they do so consistently, nor that any 
who do so, achieve whatever they do on the 
basis of rewards and punishments alone. The 
minimax principle is one set of instructions 
which many people learn and which they may 
give themselves in many situations. But it is a 
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_very .limited ‘set of instructions, unnecessary 


for most and insufficient for virtually all the 


behaviors in which individuals engage. 


`. Minimax instructions tell us why we should 


make or not make one response rather than 
another. They do not tell us what should be 
- done, when, where, how, or with whom. Thus, 
minimax instructions are but a limited subset of 
the instructions for response with which an 
individual organizes and controls its own be- 
haviors, not to mention the instructions re- 
quired for two or more individuals to fit their 
respective behaviors into some line of coordi- 
nated conduct. It is conceivable that individu- 
als might participate in musical groups or ath- 
letic teams because of prior or anticipated 
reinforcement contingencies. But the com- 
plexity of coordinated behaviors in which 
those groups engage cannot be accomplished 
without common instructions to and from 
others, and to self, which go beyond the 
minimax principle. Scores and game plans, 
conductors’ cues and quarterbacks’ signals 
draw upon the past but also project into the 
future. Purposive conduct is involved in the 
construction and presentation of those plans 
and signals as well as in the compliance they 
produce. This brings me to a final point. 
Molm concludes by contrasting the behav- 
iorists’ controlled experimental examination of 
specified variables with the non-behaviorists’ 
> description of “relationships between variables 
as they exist in various natural social envi- 
ronments.” The development of a behavioral 
sociology requires both. I recognize and advo- 
cate the merits of controlled’ experimental in- 
quiry. The problem arises when the variables 
under experimental examination bear limited 
resemblance to the behavioral phenomena to 
which investigators wish to generalize their re- 
sults. By limiting one’s methodology to the 
controlled experiment, one effectively insu- 
_lates oneself from the range and complexity of 
behavioral phenomena to be explained, and 
. from the range of behaviors in which human 
beings engage to organize, direct, and control 
the behavioral phenomena in question. Just as 
the symbolic interactionists should move be- 
yond exploratory field observations to con- 
trolled experimental inquiry (cf. McPhail and 
Rexroat, 1979), so too might Molm’s behav- 
_ iorists begin with some field observations of 
‘the phenomena they claim to study. Both ap- 
proaches might then make greater contribu- 
tions to the development of a behavioral 
sociology. The problem is not the legitimacy of 
a` behavioral perspective in sociology. The 
problem is with a behavioral perspective, like 
.‘Molm’s, that does not give attention to the 
range and complexity of behaviors to be ex- 
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‘plained, nor to the range of behaviors that must 
` be a part of that explanation. 


Clark McPhail 
Department of -° 
Sociology 
University of Illinois 
: Urbana, IL 61801 
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BEHAVIORISM: ‘AN OLD DEBATE FOR A 
NEW DECADE 


As twentieth century European sociology 
has been more or less preoccupied in a con- - 
tinuing debate over Marx, so has twentieth. 
century American sociology been continuously ~ 
pursuing (with varying degrees of enthusiasm) 
the debate over behaviorism. Surely most of us 
can remember the issues of behaviorism as 
they were iterated and reiterated during our 
graduate training and the ingenious positions 
that our mentors took. A reading of “The 
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Legitimacy of Behavioral Theory . . .” brings 
back some of those memories, with the pleas 
and pronouncements of the great sociological 
thinkers ringing behind the words on the pages. 
Certainly the author deserves commendation 
for so skillfully summing up issues about which 
so much has been written, and the call for 
--debate should not go unheeded. 


One minor obstacle to the debate, however, ` 


is that behaviorism exists in three forms that 
are at least presentationally distinct: a 
philosophy (specifically, of science), a 
“branch” of empirical psychology, and (as as- 
serted by Molm) a “branch” of sociology. Ig- 
noring the incidental disagreements between 
those who call themselves behaviorists, there 
is presumably a basic and essential continuity, 
or at least compatibility, between these various 
forms of behaviorism. There are also presum- 
ably some discontinuities between the various 
forms of behaviorism, due to differing method- 
ological and analytical needs and resources. 
Those who call themselves behaviorists are 
well aware of both the continuities and the 
discontinuities, and their discourse is 
structured accordingly. Many of us who do not 
call ourselves behaviorists, however, have 
trouble keeping track of those distinctions. So 
behaviorist statements that are perhaps in- 
teresting and provocative philosophy or psy- 
chology sound to us like bad sociology, and 
statements that are perhaps good sociology ap- 
pear inconsistent with their presumed philo- 
sophic foundation. Consequently, a typical 
discussion about some behavioral research 
might start off examining some particular data 
collection technique, move quickly to dis- 
agreements over the nature of explanation, and 
wind up in a quarrel over the proper interpre- 
tation of the results. No wonder our endless 
debate over behaviorism has been neither con- 
vincing nor conclusive. 

This is not to say that the entire debate has 
been pedestrian. To the contrary, the challenge 
of behaviorism (particularly given its success 
in psychologists’ laboratories) stimulated many 
nonbehaviorist sociologists to develop and 
elaborate new insights in order to clarify their 
objections to behavioral analysis. For instance, 
Parsons developed an elaborate and fruitful 
analysis of the macrostructural conditions 
under which money, power, influence, and 
value-commitment are effective as “gener- 
alized media of exchange” (Parsons, 1967), at 
least in part because he objected to Homans’s 
assertion that money is inherently rewarding 
(Parsons, 1964). I am not sure that Parsons 
convinced Homans that the reinforcing prop- 
erties of money rest on its essentially social 
nature and hence any explanation that sup- 
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poses that money is rewarding is presupposing 
an entire social system, but I am sure that his 
work on media of exchange is anything but 
pedestrian. . 

In fact, the debate has either produced or 
obscured a certain amount of convergence 
between behavioral and mainstream sociologi- 
cal research. Structural sociologists are show- 
ing increased interest in reward structures (for 
instance, in her award winning monograph, 
Kanter (1977:5) takes her analytic task to be an 
exploration of “the problems incumbents face 
in trying to lead their organizational lives so as 
to maximize legitimacy or recognition or free- 
dom”). Symbolic interactionists often work on 
the principle that people are likely to engage in 
relationships or activities that enhance self- 
image and avoid those engagements that di- 
minish self-image; communication researchers 
find the distinction between symmetric and 
asymmetric exchange relationships important 
and productive (Scheflen, 1972). On their part, 
behaviorists apparently are increasingly willing 
to work with variables that at least imply 
power, equality, culture, norms, values, emo- 
tion, and other concepts that are the meat and 
potatoes of mainstream sociological explana- 
tion. If we speak the same language, does that - 
mean we are all members of the same “verbal 
community?” 

From a rational point of view, the existence’ 
of misconceptions that impede potentially pro- 
ductive relationships is undesirable, and so 
efforts to decrease misunderstanding, such as 
“The Legitimacy of Behavioral Theory .. .,” 
are helpful. While I am hesitant to speculate on 
the private events of my sociological col- 
leagues, I suppose that some of us might en- 
tertain unduly narrow conceptions of the use- 
fulness of behavioral theory in the analysis of 
social life that will be corrected by the Molm 
paper. For instance, the author began appro- 
priately by addressing the unit of analysis issue 
with the assertion that for behavioral sociol- 
ogy, the central independent variables are “so- 
cial contingencies: relationships in which each . 
person’s reinforcers are at least partially con- 
tingent on the behaviors of one or more other 
persons.” Although some nonbehavioral 
sociologists would find this a somewhat im- 


` poverished way to look at relationships, it is 


clear that we all are interested in social re- 
lationships. 

Molm’s discussion of the frequent assertion 
of tautological explanation is helpful as well. 
The recognition that independent assessment 
of reinforcer strength is the only protection 
against tautology, and the clearcut distinction 
drawn between rewards (culturally defined) 
and reinforcers (behaviorally implied) should 
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help sociologists realize the radicalness of the 


true behaviorist position. Unfortunately, Molm ` 


. only shows how reinforcer strength can inde- 
pendently be assessed experimentally, which 
leaves non-experimental work no real defense 
against the charge of tautology, but she does 
make a strong case for the logical adequacy of 
experimental behavioral research. 

Finally, Molm’s definitive statement that all 
behaviorists Know that functioning humans 
have internal states, and furthermore that some 
behaviorists “argue that symbolic and cogni- 
tive processes must be incorporated in causal 
sequences linking environment and behavior,” 
at least quells the argument that behaviorism 
‘takes no cognizance of the felt reality of sub- 
jective experiences (Skinner, 1964:93). How- 
ever, the author knows that there is a world of 
difference between independent or intervening 
variables and dependent variables, so explicit 
recognition that internal states exist “does not 
entirely eliminate the difference between sym- 
bolic interactionists and behaviorists. . . .” In- 
deed, most of those differences remain. 

For all of the author's efforts to stress con- 
tinuities between behavioral and non- 
behavioral sociology, though, it must be rec- 
ognized that major discontinuities exist as well, 
and these discontinuities present real obstacles 
to productive exchange. Let me sketch several 
issues- which remain. The first is mainstream 
sociology’s preference for descriptively rich 
studies, analyses of conceptual frameworks, 
and concentration on issues of practical 
significance (Rossi, 1980), in contrast to be- 
havioral sociology’s preference for testing 
propositions involving a limited number of ab- 
stract variables in controlled settings. We, all 
of us, cling to the title of scientist with alarming 
ferocity, but to me, behavioral sociologists 
justify their work by constant reference to a 
peculiar notion of science that may be of lim- 
ited value in understanding human reality 
(Chomsky, 1973:61). Exemplifying this par- 
ticular notion of science, Homans, with his 
customary flair, reduced theory construction 
to “a game. The winner is the man [sic] who 
can deduce the largest variety of empirical 
findings from the smallest number of general 
propositions” (Homans, 1967:29). While it is 
certainly the case that almost all sociologists 
pursue some sort of causal analysis (Weber, 
1947:99), nonbehavioral sociologists often feel 
that more preliminary work to clarify the natu- 
rally occurring phenomena of social life is re- 
quired before the usefulness of highly abstract 
causal propositions exceeds their artificiality. 
Behaviorists have different criteria of useful- 
ness and are less concerned with artificiality, 
so they perhaps are more inclined to “play the 
game” the way Homans proposed. Given that 
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sociology as a whole encompasses a wide 
range of methodologies, this distinctive “sci-. 
entific” orientation of behaviorism certainly 
does not warrant its exclusion from the field, 
but it does restrict the compatability of inter- 
ests between behaviorists and nonbehaviorists. 

Similarly, behaviorism’s insistence on in- 
vestigating causal hypotheses leads to an ex- 
treme reliance on experimental techniques, 
since (in the words of one behaviorist) “the 
clearest way to account for a phenomenon lies 
in the ability to control its appearance” 
(Bushell and Burgess, 1969:146). While non- 
behavioral sociology has accepted various 
analyses based on manipulation of independent 
variables in highly controlled settings, it never 
has been willing to consider the resulting gen- 
eralizations to be logically prior to gener- 
alizations pertaining to natural occurrences. In 
other words, most nonbehaviorists assume that 
people’s behavior is always and necessarily 
situated in a world of complex, but sys- 
tematically interrelated, reinforcement con- 
tingencies, while behaviorists believe that 
“elementary” forms of behavior appear for 
scrutiny when the number of contingencies is 
experimentally reduced, and that those 
“elementary” forms of behavior are the basic 
propositions upon which explanations of natu- 
ral events can be based (Skinner, 1964:97). The 
incompatability of these orientations is recog- 
nized in the conclusion of “The Legitimacy of 
Behavior Theory .. .”: 


The nonbehaviorist wants to describe relation- 
ships between variables as they exist in various 
natural social environments; whereas the behav- 
ioralist wants to establish laws of behavior that 
will hold under clearly specified conditions that 
can be replicated by other scientists . . . The first 
goal requires a real-world setting; the latter cannot 
be met in the complexity of the uncontrolled real 
world. 


The differences are stark, but Molm feels that 
renewed debate will be promising. This may 
be, but for the present many nonbehaviorists 
have a convenient justification for dismissing 
the substance of much behavioral sociology as 
“too narrow.” 

A final issue that seems to underlie and limit 
many debates on behaviorism concerns un- 
certainty about its own “ambitions.” For in- 
stance, Skinner (1964:46) speaks freely and 
comfortably about “the extension of behav- 
iorism as a philosophy of science” to virtually 
the entire range of the social sciences, and 
Koch speaks (less favorably) of behaviorism’s 
“hegemony” in psychology (Wann, 1964:98), 
yet other behaviorists (mentioned through 
Molm’s essay) seem more than willing to make 
theoretical use of concepts not derived from 
the empirical study of reinforcement theory. 


COMMENTS 


To me, the’ call for debate is an ambiguous 
invitation, since on one hand nonbehavioral 
sociologists are told that their methodology is 
based on “scientifically” counterproductive 
“mentalistic” concepts of social action, while 
on the other hand they are told that increased 


debate will be “constructive,” implying that . 


further convergences between behavioral and 


nonbehavioral sociology will be mutually - 


beneficial. Given the fundamental disagree- 
ment between behavioral and nonbehavioral 
sociologists conceptions of the goals and con- 
duct of a science of human behavior, and given 
the hegemonistic ambitions of behaviorism as a 
philosophy of science, it is not surprising that 
many nonbehavioral sociologists are unwilling 
to work very hard toward a rapprochement. If 
our behaviorist friends are able to offer a sub- 
stantive vision of how behavioral and non- 
behavioral sociologists can maintain the dis- 
tinctiveness of their approaches while recog- 
nizing the integrity of each other's claims to 
credibility, and at the same time be of mutual 
assistance, then perhaps nonbehaviorists will 
be less defensive in their encounters with be- 
havioral analysis. I realize that defensiveness 
is not a scientific attitude that philosophers of 
science like Hemple or Braithwaite recognize 
as valid, but those of us who accept Kuhn’s 
(1970) view of paradigm conflict in the devel- 
opment of science are perhaps more inclined to 
accept defensiveness as necessary at times. 
And so the debate ‘continues. As the theme 
of the 1980 ASA meetings suggests, sociology 
is indeed a multiple paradigm science, implying 
that all those discussions and critiques of 
orienting propositions and nonoperating defi- 
nitions which provoke such scorn from some 
sociologists are probably inevitable. A glance 
at almost any sample of the papers read at the 
1980 convention will show a staggering variety 
of sociological perspectives, each of which 
feels it deserves more attention and more of the 
‘action.’ It is a noisy background against which 
to discuss the sociological usefulness of be- 
havioral theory, so it is probably best that we 
clear up misunderstandings and address the 
salient issues with good faith. In working 
toward this end, the author of “The Legitimacy 
of Behavior Theory . . .” deserves our thanks. 


Andrew Walker 

History and Social Science Department 
Stephens College 

Columbia, MO 65215 
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REFLECTIONS OF A SOCIAL 
BEHAVIORIST ON BEHAVIORAL 
- SOCIOLOGY 

The Subject Matter of Sociology. Social in- 
teraction (cooperation, networks, dyadic and 
triadic relationships, exchange, and so on) has 
been the focus of laboratory research and so- 
cial contingencies of reinforcement have been 
the focus of field research in behavioral sociol- 
ogy. Criticisms of tt as only concerned with 
individual conduct are therefore, as Molm cor- 
rectly points out, very much misplaced. At the 
same time, Molm is wrong in her implication 
that if the criticism were true, that is, if indi- 
vidual characteristics were the focus in some 
way, then the behavioral approach somehow 
would not be sociological. The question is what 
one chooses as the independent variables in the 
explanatory scheme. Where both independent 
and dependent variables are social structural or 
interactional, there is little question that 
sociology is involved. It is still sociological, 
however, if the independent variables are so- 
cial environmental or interactional even if the 
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unit of analysis in the dependent variable is 
individual. Actually, most sociology (and 
probably most psychology except for physio- 
logical and animal psychology) is social psy- 
chological in one degree or another, and we 
cannot define a perspective as nonsociological 
simply because it is interested in some way in 
individual conduct. As Molm points out, be- 
havioral sociology has social environmental 
variables as the reinforcing variables even 
when individual conduct is the dependent vari- 
able and often both reinforcing and dependent 
variables are social interactional. Therefore, 
judged from its content, as Molm urges us to 
do, not from its disciplinary origin, behav- 
iorally oriented social psychology is as 
sociological as, perhaps more sociological 
than, other social psychologies which have 
found their way into sociology. 

Unexplained Givens of Behavioral Sociol- 
ogy. The criticism that behavioral sociology 
does not account for the “givens” of structure 
and existing patterns of social contingencies is 
well addressed by Molm, although I disagree 
with her judgment that it is a valid criticism of 
the theory. It is not incumbent upon a theory to 
account for that about which it makes no 
claims, although one can legitimately complain 
about its scope. Behavioral theory does not 
account for the “givens”, but it should not be 
expected to do so since it is a processual theory 
of how behavior is shaped by environmental 
feedback not a theory of how or why society is 
structured in the way it is or has the norms it 
does. 

I admire Molm’s effort to answer the ques- 
tion behaviorally, but it doesn’t quite resolve 
the issue. To refer as she does to conditioned 
reinforcement and secondary reinforcers 
speaks well to the process whereby some con- 
sequences come to have reinforcing effects on 
some people’s behavior (e.g. why good grades 
become reinforcing for studying behavior or 
why peer approval or disapproval becomes 
differentially reinforcing for drug use). Unfor- 
tunately, this does not speak to the question of 
why these systems of rewards are in place or 
why or how one is placed in a structural loca- 
tion in society to be exposed to certain sets of 
reinforcing contingencies. It does not tell us 
why grades, money, power, etc., have value as 
reinforcers in some societies or are available to 
become secondary reinforcers in some 
societies and not others, or why something 
such as approval from significant others always 
seems to have a high probability of reinforcing 
behavior to which it is attached. 

Societal or subcultural norms, as Molm 
points out, is one kind of answer to the ques- 
tion, but raises the further question—from 
whence the norms? The functionalist answer Is 
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a little more satisfying and has the form (not, as 
Molm believes, the essence) of behavioral 
analysis. Indeed, since both functional and be- 
havioral analysis have this form this may be a 
clue as to how structural and processual 
theories can be integrated fruitfully, something 
I have long advocated. Nonetheless, Molm is 
right that no extant version of sociology has a 
very good answer to the question. I would 
point out only that when we do come up with 
an answer it cannot come solely from the basic 
principles in operant or reinforcement theory. 
Molm recognizes that operant principles are 
devoid of substance, and one cannot deduce 
from them what will or will not be reinforcing. 
Therefore, a behavioral analysis of the “giv- 
ens” without substantive input from sociologi- 
cal, anthropological, biological, or other theory 
or from observation and experimentation will 
not succeed. Basic operant theory is highly 
abstract, and while abstraction is a positive 
feature in any theory, this lack of concreteness 
of the basic principles, as well as the tendency 
of early theorists to state definitions as propo- 
sitions, is what produces the problem of 
tautology. 

Tautology. The issue of tautology was one 
of the first things that Burgess and I attempted 
to deal with when we struggled years ago with 
the relevance of behavioral theory to sociology 
(Burgess and Akers, 1966). Molm apparently 
accepts the resolution we offered for the prob- 
lem of definitions as propositions, and offers an 
interesting solution to “how empirical studies 
can be designed to avoid the problem of tautol- 
ogy.” 

Her answer is that only with field studies is 
tautology really a problem since “only” through 
extensive knowledge of reinforcement history 
(usually not attainable) or experimental dem- 
onstration can one establish that an event is a 
reinforcer for some behavior. Once this is 
done, one can proceed experimentally to ma- 
nipulate the reinforcing event as the indepen- 
dent variable and produce variation in the be- 
havior. This means the experimenter cannot 
explain away failures to produce subsequent 
variations by concluding that the previously 
established reinforcer (for instance, money) is 
not, after all, a reinforcer for this behavior. I 
like this answer because it does offer a nice 
description of how laboratory studies get 
around the problem of tautology in specific 
behavioral hypotheses (and I shall argue below 
that field studies can also). 

Nevertheless, I am unconvinced that this 
solves the problem of the tautology of the basic 
operant principles. If the experimenter at- 
tempts, prior to conducting the experiment of 
interest, to establish a particular reward (say, 
money) as a reinforcer for the behavior of 
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interest and fails, is he or she going to conclude 
that the reinforcement principle is wrong or has 
been empirically contradicted? Not likely. The 
experimenter might conclude only that the 
reinforcing stimulus has not yet been found, 
and try another. Thus, we are back with the 
same question—-Can the basic operant princi- 
ple be falsified, if we do not allow any specific 
neutral stimulus or failure to establish a R-Sr 
relationship to be disconfirming? If no instance 
of lack of effect, either while trying to find out 
what is to be used as reinforcement in the ex- 
periment or in the main experiment itself, can 
be taken as contrary to the “law” but only as 
failure to find the right stimulus, then does not 
the law remain tautological? Is there something 
in the behavioral principles or some pragmatic 
rule that would tell us when non-effect is a 
function of error and when it can be taken as a 
firm instance of contrary evidence? There does 
not appear to be anything in the principles 
themselves which inform us on this, but 
Burgess and I (1966) argued that if repeated 
efforts to find a reinforcing stimulus fail, then 
at some point, these would have to be taken as 
falsification of the principle. At least they 
would have to be taken as falsification of the 
principle for the class of behavior for which the 
non-effect was consistently found, and a new 
principle governing that behavior would have 
to be found. I admit to not being really satisfied 


with this resolution because we could offer no ` 


concrete guidelines, beyond “extended and 
systematic analysis,” as to when enough ex- 
ceptions to the principle have been found. 

I have come subsequently to think that Liska 
(1969) might have a powerful resolution for the 
issue. His argument is that the tautology is 
unsolvable but that behavioral theory contains 
some of those useful tautologies sometimes 
found in social science which, while they can- 
not themselves be tested, provide good 
grounds for devising non-tautological propo- 
sitions. They are “open concepts” which re- 
main as untested assumptions, but from which 
one develops testable predictions, either ex- 
perimentally or non-experimentally. This is ba- 
sically the approach I take in my deviance 
book, and (although Freese and Sell, 1980, 
criticize this) my field studies have demon- 
strated that testable behavioral hypotheses can 
be constructed (Akers et al., 1979). 

-Jt should be obvious, then, that I do not 
concur with Molm’s assertion that only labo- 
ratory testing is non-tautological. One may be 
less sure in field studies than in experiments 
that the stimuli actually have performed as re- 
inforcers in the study population in the past; 
but this lack of prior demonstration need not 
result in tautology. Indeed, that some stimulus 
is the reinforcer for the behavior may be the 
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very hypothesis tested. That is, if the inves- 
tigator measures rewards and costs suggestea 
by observations or knowledge of group norms, 
culture, and other “givens,” and/or by prior 
research and other theories, then predictions 
can be made about the differential reinforcing 
effects of identified rewards and aversive con- 
sequences on behavior. These can be tested 
with survey or other field data. One can test 
the proposition that reward X is a reinforcer for 
behavior Y. One can test propositions about 
whether it is a reinforcement variable such as 
social reactions of friends, or some other vari- 
able such as group identity which better ac- 
counts for the behavior. If X is not a reinforcer 
for Y or the reinforcement balance does not 
account for the behavior, the hypotheses are 
falsified. Similarly, propositions about rein- 
forcement symmetry, effect of different mag- 
nitudes of reward/cost ratios, and other issues 
which Molm lists as having been studied ex- 
perimentally by behavioral sociologists, can be 
tested without any problem of tautology. 
One cannot directly test the basic principle 
that behavior is developed and maintained 
through a process of differential reinforcement 
this way, however, because findings of no- 
effect still can be dismissed simply as failure to 
find the real reinforcer for this particular be- 
havior. Of course, we may gain confidence in 
the basic principles the more we find concrete 
propositions consistent with them to be con- 


. firmed and lose confidence in them the more 


the predictions do not hold. But if Liska’s res- - 
olution is accepted, then we need not be overly 
concerned with this. We can use the behavioral 
principles of process, provide the particular 
stimuli, and come up with powerful and test- 
able explanations of behavior of interest to 
sociologists, even if we finally decide that the 
principles are themselves tautological. 
K View of Human Behav- 
Molm is correct in her rebuttal of the ob- 
ee to behaviorism as a totally mechanistic 
perspective on human behavior. Behavioral 
theory does stress operant over respondent 
conditioning, and the very concept of operant 
is of the individual taking action upon the envi- 
ronment, not the individual as passive recipient 
of stimuli. Behavioral sociology is, of course, 
deterministic, but it does not have a view of 
humans as automatons or empty organisms 
unthinkingly buffeted about by reinforcers and 
punishers.° 
She also correctly points out that “behav- 
iorists of Bandura’s persuasion” (Bandura, 
1977) make theoretical use of cognitive pro- 
cesses and that even Skinnerians do not reject 
any interest in “internal states.” Molm clearly 
accepts Skinnerian position on “mentalism”— 
namely that internal states can be studied only 
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` as products of external reinforcing or punishing 
events, not as causes or mediators of behavior. 
- While one must be careful about spinning out 
fanciful notions about what is happening in 
people’s heads, I believe Skiriner is simply 
wrong that internal variables (not “states” but 
covert behavior) cannot “explain” overt be- 
havior. There is good evidence that measures 
of these variables often are more powerful pre- 
dictors of overt behavior than external rein- 
forcing events (Bandura, 1969; Staats, 1975), 
and we often can make better sense of some 
behavior by recognizing’ cognitive processes. 
Moreover, it seems indefensible to declare that 
some variable is always dependent. Any be- 
havioral event, even convert behavior, that can 
be measured and studied as a dependent vari- 
able also can be studied as an intervening or 
independent variable. Covert behaviors may 
be shaped by external events, but in turn can 
be reinforcing or discriminative for overt be- 
havior. The social behaviorist would propose 


direct effects of reinforcement on behavior as’ 


the primary concern but also recognize indirect 
effects of past or current reinforcement medi- 
ated by internal variables. 

This recognition of mediating cognition is, of 
course, similar to symbolic interactionism. 
Mead, after all, practiced what he termed so- 
cial behaviorism (McPhail and Rexroat, 1979) 
and Sutherland (1947) proposed a learning 
theory. However, symbolic interactionists 
tend not to be environmental determinists, 
make no or only incidental use of reinforce- 
ment or other behavioristic concepts, speak of 
self-concept and identity rather than covert 
behavior, and stress the symbolic rather than 
the behavioral in social interaction. Thus, the 
diagram Molm presents is not an accurate 
portrayal of symbolic interactionism and 
comes closer to depicting social behaviorism. 
` Closing Comments. Molm sets the wrong 
tone in her last two paragraphs. While she 
means to present this as a legitimate difference 
deserving of serious debate, it is an inaccurate 
and somewhat condescending characterization 
of non-behaviorist.sociology. She seems to say 
that behaviorists want science, i.e., search for 
“laws”, while others do not want science. The 


implication is that if science is to develop in 


sociology it must be through behavioristic 
epistemology and methodology. It is true that 
sociologists have tended to favor survey and 
interview techniques, but it simply is not true 
that “sociologists have never seriously consid- 
ered experimentation as an appropriate re- 
search method.” This kind of broadside is 
_ likely to deter instead of foster constructive 
debate. 

Her closing is unfortunate, then, in what is 
otherwise a bridge-building and challenging 
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examination of some important issues. She has 
achieved, to a large extent, the goal of clarify- 
ing some of the misunderstanding and al- 
leviating some of the misgivings about behav- 
ioral sociology. 


Ronald L. Akers 
Department of Sociology 
University of Florida 
Gainesville FL 32611 
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REJOINDER 


ON THE BOUNDARIES OF SOCIOLOGY AND 
THE SCOPE OF BEHAVIORAL THEORY: 
SOME FURTHER CONSIDERATIONS 


Debates about. behavioral theory in sociol- 
ogy often have been more emotional than in- 
tellectual. I therefore was pleased with the 
thoughtful and reasonable responses that my 
colJeagues made to my paper. To be sure, some 
of the comments are in greater agreement with 
my position than are others. Akers and I have 
only minor differences (he thinks we have 
more than we do), and Blau and I are in sur- 
prising agreement given the micro-macro dif- 


‘ferences in our approaches. Walkers com- 
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ments are generally supportive; and the few 
issues he raises are reasonable ones. McPhail, 
in contrast, takes issue with much of the be- 
havioral approach, and Perinbanayagam’s re- 
marks serve the useful purpose of reminding 
me why I am a behaviorist rather than a sym- 
bolic interactionist. His comment is a persua- 
sive counter to my efforts to reduce the dif- 
ferences that separate the sociological camps; 
his essay illustrates the distance that remains 
between behaviorists and symbolic interac- 
tionists on some issues. At the same time, I am 
more convinced than ever that much of the 
antagonism that some sociologists feel toward 
behavioral theory is the result of misunder- 
standings across disciplines. My essay was an 
attempt to clear up some. of these misunder- 
standings; in this reply I will try to take that 
effort somewhat farther. 

Rather than addressing all of the specific 
criticisms and questions raised by the five 
commentators, I will concentrate primarily on 
` two major themes running through several of 
the comments: (1) the issue of reductionism 
and the proper subject matter of sociology, 
whether behavioral or nonbehavioral, and (2) 
the limitations of behavioral theory in general, 
whether psychological or sociological, as an 
explanation of human behavior and organiza- 
tion. 

In the first part of my paper, I tried to show 
that behavioral sociology is not exclusively de- 
voted to the study of individual behavior, as 
many sociologists have assumed. In attempting 
to do so, I apparently conveyed the mistaken 
impression that I exclude the study of individ- 
ual behavior from the domain of sociology. I do 
not, and in fact I would not exclude any topic 
that is relevant to the study of human social 
behavior. Many sociologists do define sociol- 
ogy as the study of groups, social relations, or 
social structures, however, and some of them 
have concluded (wrongly, I argued) that be- 
havioral sociology studies only individuals and 
therefore is not really sociology. 

The debate over the “proper” subject matter 
of sociology is one that cuts across theoretical 
perspectives, and that encompasses a range of 
positions. Probably at the extreme individu- 
alistic end of the continuum are those who 
would argue that as long as either the indepen- 
dent or the dependent variable consists of 
_ some collective unit, even if only aggregate 

properties of individuals, then the analysis is 
sociological. At the extreme structural end of 
the continuum are those who would argue that 
both independent and dependent variables 
must consist not of aggregate properties of in- 
dividuals, but of distinctive properties of col- 
lective units—emergent variables, if you will. 
McPhail appears close to the individual end, 
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Akers seems to fall somewhere between in his 
requirement that the independent variables 
must be social structural or interactional, and 
Blau is closest to the structural end. Like Blau, 
my own research interests center on the effects 
of structural variables on social relations, but I 
disagree with his contention that studies of 
patterned human behavior are not sociology. 
Such a criterion would effectively exclude 
most of social psychology from sociology, and 
I agree with Akers that that would be a mis- 
take. The point I wished to make in my essay is 
that even if one adopts the most stringent 
structuralist position—the requirement that 
both independent and dependent variables 
pertain to distinctive or “emergent” properties 
of collective units—much of behavioral sociol- 
ogy falls within that category. I believe that is a 
| Stronger claim than many branches of sociol- 
_ ogy can make. 

The study of structural or relational inde- 
pendent and dependent variables does not ex- 
clude the study of individual behavior in the 
same analysis. I am in basic agreement with 
McPhail’s opening statement that behavioral 
sociology “should be concerned with describ- 
ing and explaining alternating individual and 
social behaviors.” The microbehavioral studies 
that I cited by Burgess and Nielson (1974), 
Marwell and Schmitt (1975), and all of my own 
experiments for the last five years have done 
exactly that: they have studied social interac- 
tion between persons who have the alternative 
choice of individual behavior. The reasons for 
that research strategy are the very ones stated 
by McPhail: (1) individuals are intermittently 
individual and social actors, and (2) behavioral 
sociology is built upon, and must incorporate, 
a model of individual behavior. At the same 
time, individual behavior was included in those 
studies to further our understanding of ex- 
change, cooperation, and competition, not in- 
dividual behavior. This emphasis on social re- 
lations may well be at variance with the inter- 
ests of-McPhail and Akers. 

In contrast to McPhail and Akers, Blau likes 
my opening socio-structural tone and is 
troubled by my apparent movement to a more 
individualistic stance in the second part of the 
paper. His observation of the shift is an astute 
one, and partially correct. The issues of secon- 
dary reinforcement and reinforcer effective- 
ness are not structural concerns. If a socio- 
structural behavioral theory is to be appreciated 
by sociologists, however, it is essential that the 
psychological principles on which that theory 
is based be understood. As Emerson (1972a, b) 
has shown in his work, greater understanding 
and more extensive use of basic operant prin- 
ciples makes behavioral theory more, not less, 
effective as a foundation for a socio-structural 
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theory. For that reason, I believe Blau’s state- 
ment that “secondary reinforcement ... has 


_ nothing to do with sociological conceptions” is 


incorrect. It is a building block on which the 
more sociological concepts of social con- 
tingencies and social transactions must be 
based, and misunderstanding of it can lead toa 
rejection of the theory on incorrect grounds. 
On that note, let me turn to the second major 
concern of the commentators: the issue of the 


limitations imposed by the basic assumptions -. 


and propositions of behavioral theory. I did not 
try to address criticisms of behaviora! theory 


per se in my essay because to do so would have 


required a substantially different paper. To do 
so adequately in this reply would require sub- 
stantially more space than I have, but F will 


make some attempt in any event. For a more - 


complete discussion of these issues, the reader 
is referred to Skinners Science and Human 
Behavior (1953) and About Behaviorism (1974). 

McPhail and Perinbanayagam, in particular, 


see fundamental problems with the principles 


and scope of behavioral theory. Their percep- 
tion of the theory’s scope is a very narrow one, 
and if it were correct, I would agree with their 
conclusion that it is an inadequate account of 
human behavior. Most of their comments, 


however, indicate that they are neglecting the. 
` great importance of stimulus, control. Behav- 


ioral theory is so. closely identified with 


. Stimulus consequences—reinforcement and 


punishment—that it is easy to forget the sec- 
ond major category of stimuli that Skinner 


-` identified, discriminative stimuli. 


Consider, first, the common misconception 
(mentioned here by McPhail) that behavioral 
theory is restricted to trial and error learning 
through reinforcement of random responses. 
Only our earliest behavior can be said to ap- 
proximate random responding; after that, be- 
havior quickly comes under the control of 


_ stimulus characteristics of situations. We learn 


~ 
= 


to discriminate or generalize our responses on 
the basis of characteristics of persons, circum- 
stances, oř surroundings that have been asso- 
ciated with reinforcement or punishment in the 
past. McPhail and Perinbanayagam are wrong, 
therefore, in their assumption that behavioral 


~a” theory ignores variations in individuals’ be- 


havior according to factors such as the persons 
involved, the time, the place, and so forth. 
Behavioral’ principles do not merely predict 
which responses will be made, as McPhail sug- 
gests (he errs in equating the minimax principle 
of game theory with behavioral theory); they 
also predict when, where, how, and with 
whom. 


» - These situational characteristics do not need 


to be identical to those experienced in the past, 
as Perinbanayagam assumes, in order to be 
discriminative for our behavior. Even the most 
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novel situation has certain features similar to 

those we have encountered in the past, and 

those features will act as discriminative 

stimuli. Similarly, even the most novel behav- 

ior is made up of components learned in the 

past, and even new combinations of those 

components will bear some resemblance to 

past ones. I strongly question whether there 

are many, if any, truly “original” situations or. 
“origina” behaviors that behavioral theory. 
cannot explain. 

Perhaps the most significant and effective of 
discriminative stimuli is language, which 
McPhail implies behavioral theory ignores. 
With the development of language, learning 
can proceed much more rapidly. Because be- 
havioral responses to instructions, warnings, 
and so forth are often reinforced, language be- 
comes a powerful discriminative stimulus early 
in life. It is not surprising, therefore (and cer- 
tainly not contrary to behavioral theory), that 
experimental subjects respond to instructions, 
and that sometimes instructions will override 
weak reinforcement contingencies or even 
strong ones for short time periods. If the con- 
tingencies are contrary to the instructions and 
the reinforcer is effective for the subjects, 
however, behavior eventually will come under 
the control of the contingencies. The effects of . 
modeling, which also are not contrary to Skin- 
nerian theory, can be explained in much the 
same way. As Gewirtz (1969) has described, a 
child learns “generalized imitation,” i.e., the 
very act of imitating a parent is typically rein- 
forced in young children, and this behavior is: 
then generalized to other models and situa- 
tions. As with instructions, imitation will not 
persist for long if the reinforcement contingen- 
cies do not support it. In sum,-to suggest that 
behavioral theory proposes only trial and error 
learning, or that it ignores the importance of 
language and modeling, is to neglect the critical- 
role that behavioral theory assigns to the con- 
trol of behavior by discriminative stimuli. 

Because McPhail and Perinbanayagam as- 
sume that behavioral theory ignores so many 
factors that clearly do affect behavior, they 
conclude that concepts such as purpose, inten- 
tion, “constructing a social act,” and the like 
are necessary to explain behavior. On this 
point we clearly differ. Certainly our behavior 
is preceded by expectations and intentions, 
and these thoughts and feelings may even be- 
come discriminative for our behavior as Akers 
suggests. But I take the Skinnerian position 
that these cognitions, like the behavior they are 
said to cause, are the product of reinforcement 
contingencies. Although I do not agree with 
Akers that cognitive variables are sometimes 
more powerful predictors of overt behavior 
than external reinforcers, his social behaviorist 
stance is closer to my own than are the posi- 
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tions of McPhail or Perinbanayagam. As for 


. Akers’s comment that I misrepresent symbolic 
interactionism in my diagram of the relation- 


ship between these variables, let me emphasize 
that the diagram is a depiction not of symbolic 
interactionism but of how symbolic interac- 
tionists would describe the relationship be- 
tween those three variables (reinforcement, 
internal states, and overt behavior). I believe it 
is correct in that sense, although I agree that 
current symbolic interactionists have strayed 
rather far from the views of George Herbert 
Mead. . 

Now let me turn briefly to some of the spe- 
cific comments that have not been addressed 
under either of the major topics considered so 
far. I agree with most of Akers’s discussion of 
tautology, although he doesn’t seem to think I 
do. The basic operant principle of reinforce- 
ment is a tautology; there is no question about 
that. I agree completely with Liska’s (1969) 
argument that while that basic tautology can- 
not be tested, nontautological propositions can 
be devised. That is exactly what I meant when 
I said, “Tautological propositions can be cor- 
rected by recognizing such ‘propositions’ as the 
definitions they really are, and formulating new 
ones that use variations in the structure of the 
contingency, not the reinforcer itself, as the 
independent variable.” However, I do question 
some of the propositions that Akers believes 
can be tested in the field without risk of tautol- 
ogy. One can test the proposition that a reward 
X is a reinforcer for behavior Y, although I 
don't find such propositions very interesting 
sociologically. But I do not agree that propo- 
sitions about the variables I listed, such as 
reinforcement symmetry and magnitude of the 
reward/cost ratio, can be tested nonexperi- 
mentally with no risk of tautology.. If a re- 
searcher conducts a nonexperimental investi- 
gation of different reward magnitudes and finds 


: no difference in their effects, the explanation 


that the reward was not an effective reinforcer 
at any magnitude remains a possibility. 
Akers finds the last part of my paper conde- 
scending; I certainly did not intend it to be. I 
did not characterize the experimental method 
as “science” and nonexperimental methods as 
“nonscience.” Rather, I suggested that they 
represent different goals of science, both 
legitimate goals. And, if Akers believes that my 
statement about sociologists never having seri- 
ously considered experimentation is incorrect, 
I suggest that he count the number of exper- 
imental articles in ASR and AJS during any 
ten-year span of their experience. I believe this 
difference in goals and methods of science is a 
genuine difference between the perspectives, 
and one that cannot be resolved easily. I do 


. want to emphasize, however, that the exper- 


imental method is not restricted to the labora- 
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tory, and that some of -the finest behavioral 
work has been done in‘the field, on applied 
questions. It is important to remember that a 


‘major branch of behaviorism has always been 


applied, and that techniques of behavior mod- 
ification once used solely with individuals are 
now being extended to family and group in- 
teraction [see, for example, the interesting 
work by Burgess and his associates (1978, 
1979) and Patterson (1976) on child abuse]. 
Thus, Walkers distinction between non- 
behavioral sociologists’ concentration on de- 
scriptively rich studies and practical issues 
versus behavioral sociologists concentration 
on abstract variables in artificial settings is not 
altogether accurate, although I will take the 
blame for that misconception since I said little 
in my essay about field experimentation or 
applied work. 

Finally, let me comment on the possible out- 
comes of greater acceptance of behavioral 


` theory by the discipline. Walker assumes that 


such acceptance,-.and the increased debate that 
I hope it would produce, would lead to further 
convergences between behavioral and non- 
behavioral sociology at the expense of the 
nonbehaviorists. I can understand his concern 
with the “hegemonistic ambitions” of behav- 
iorism, for Skinner and others have at times 
implied such aims. Hegemony is not my inten- 
tion, however, nor do I believe the benefits of 
greater debate are necessarily increased con- 
vergence. I think other behaviorists share my 
position on these points. Sociology is indeed a 
multiple paradigm science, and that state is not 
only inevitable at this stage of the science but 
desirable. I do not want the structuralist and 
symbolic interactionist to disappear, for they 
constantly make me question and reevaluate — 


_my own position. Their skepticism forces me 


to work harder. Increased debate among 
equally-accepted but divergent sociological 
perspectives should cause each of us to exam- 
ine our assumptions more carefully, sharpen 
our arguments for defending them, eliminate 
misconceptions about each others’ positions, 
and stimulate new research designed to test 
competing theoretical predictions. I have 
realized many of these gains from even this 
brief debate, and I hope my colleagues have as 
well. 

Linda D. Moim 
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The present study analyzes the effect of theory group association on the evaluative content of 
book reviews in sociology. Analysis of 219 book reviews written on 79 major works over a 30 
year period reveals no significant differences in the evaluative content of reviews written by 
reviewers associated with the same theory, when compared to those associated with a different 
theory group than that of a books author. Some evidence is presented which indicates that 
members of one’s own theory group are the most critical of an author s work. The implications 
of these findings and general mode of inquiry are discussed within a sociology of science 


framework. 


‘Sociology is replete with attempts to 
codify or otherwise make sense of past 
events and, thereby, to predict the future 
direction of the discipline. Schools of 
thought, taxonomies, paradigms, and 
theory groups are all examples of various 
cognitive tools used to categorize people 
and events in terms of a history of sociol- 
ogy (see, e.g., Martindale, 1960; Aron, 
1968; Mullins, 1973; Turner, 1974; Ritzer, 
1975). But do such classification schemata 
serve a function other than offering a more 
parsimonious description of persons and 
events? Do such classifications, for 
example, predict major agreements and 
disagreements among sociologists? Stated 
somewhat differently, does one’s theory 
. group association! noticeably influence 


* This is a revised version of a paper read at the 
American Sociological Association meetings in New 
York, August 1980. The authors wish to thank Fern 
K. Willits, Rex Warland, Jerry Gaston, and 
three anonymous reviewers for their constructive 
criticisms and assistance. [Address correspondence 
to: William E. Snizek, Department of Sociology, 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute and State University, 
Blacksburg VA 24061.] 

! We use the term theory group association rather 
than theory group membership to distinguish our 
usage from that of Mullins (1973). Since we were 
unable to use multiple indices to classify some of the 
reviewers (i.e., in some cases we classified theory 
group association by-the major professor of the 
reviewer or dissertation), the phrase theory group 
association is preferable to theory group membership 
{see Mullins, 1973:12, 25, 26). As we utilize the 
former term in the paper, we simply mean that the 
theory group association of a person may have been 
assigned on the basis of a single index in the case of 
reviewers. Therefore, theory group association can 
mean: actual interacting members who co-author 
work, those who cite similar sources, or had similar 
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‘one’s evaluation of anothers work? This 


study addresses the issue by examining 
systematically the substantive content of 
book reviews written on a number of 
major sociological works and published in 
a variety of journals, both in this country 
and abroad, over the last 30 years. Both 
reviewers’ and authors’ theory group as- 
sociations are categorized into Mullins’s 
(1973) schema, and correlated with the fa- 
vorableness or unfavorableness of re- 
views. 


Background 


Numerous sociologists have portrayed 
the discipline and its practitioners as di- 
vided into various groups or factions 
based on values, politics, nationality, or 
class origins (see, e.g., Reynolds and 
Reynolds, 1970; Tiryakian, 1971). The 
writings of Friedrichs (1970) and Gouldner 


(1970) suggest that sociology is a house 


divided against itself and sometimes 
against the larger social world. More re- 
cently, Eisenstadt with Curelaru (1976) 
argue that sociology periodically endures 
various intellectual crises when paradigm 
shifts are taking place; while Wiley (1979) 
believes that crises in American sociology 
occur when a major (dominant) theory 
group loses its power and a vacuum is 
created. Each of these works assumes, 


teachers, and those who share similar concepts, 
ideas, assumptions, etc. But one does not have to 
share all of these characteristics. In this sense, our 
usage of the terms theory group and theory group 
association is less rigorous than Mullins’s usage of 
similar terms. 
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implicitly, or ‘explicitly; that many deci- 
sions rendered within sociology aré ex- 
vi plainable i in terms of theory group associ- 
ation. But does theory group association 
l have this potential for prediction? 

- Few classifiers of sociological theory 
_have offered empirical documentation for 
their particular mode of analysis, although 
. Mullins’s (1973) work is an exception. 

While such schemata may be useful for 
teaching sociological theory, their predic- 
_tive and explanatory powers remain 
largely untested. Yet, if those interested in 
the sociology of science hope to explain 
their own behavior, as well as that of 
others, the consequences of theory group 
‘ association deserve probing. The task of 
this research is first to examine the em- 
pirical validity of a number of Nicholas 
` Mullins’s (1973). theory. group classifica- 
„tions, and then to assess their impor- 
tance as predictors of members’ behaviors 
-as seen in the evaluative judgments ren- 
‘dered in book reviews. 


Prior Research on Book Reviews 


Sociologists (see, e.g., Berger, 1963; 
Hagstrom, 1965; Merton, 1973), like other 
scientists, have recognized for some time 
the important functions served by book 
reviews within the scientific community. 
Berger (1963:11), for example, once re- 
marked, “the sensible person reads the 
sociological journals mainly for the book 
reviews. ...” And recently, a number of 
studies have aimed at specifying those 
factors that either directly or indirectly 
. influence the evaluative content of book 
reviews. Champion and Morris (1973), for 
example, analyzed the affective nature 
and types of criticisms emphasized in 
;2,378 book reviews appearing in three 
‘major sociological journals over the pe- 
‘riod 1949-1971. They found nearly 70 per- 
cent of the book reviews surveyed to be 
-positive in their overall appraisals. The 
ASR had the lowest percentage of positive 
reviews (64.3%), followed by the AJS 
(70.9%), and SF (72.1%). Although the 
most frequent criticisms centered upon 
substance (29.4%), nearly a third (23.3%) 
of all reviews contained no directly dis- 
cernible criticisms of theory, methodol- 
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ogy, or substance (Champion and Morris; 
1973:1261). 

Hirsch et al. (1974), in an attempt to 
delineate the gatekeeping process in sci- 
entific communication, focused their re- 
search on the importance that the relative 
professional statuses (as measured by a 
poll of 1200 members in three disciplines) 
of author and reviewer have on the book 
review process in the fields of philosophy, 
political science, and economics. Using 
data based on 100 reviews appearing in a 
representative journal from each disci- 
pline, three major patterns emerged. In 
contrast to Merton’s (1973) Matthew Ef- 
fect, high status authors tended to have 
their books reviewed more critically than 
did low status authors. While Hirsch et al. 
(1974) found that high status reviewers 
generally are more favorable in their re- 
views of high status authors than are low 
status reviewers, reviewers of moderate 
status gave the most favorable reviews to 
the works of high status authors (1974:Ta- 
ble 14). Next, Hirsch found that the higher 
the reviewer's status, the more favorable 
their review of a given book; and finally, 
what the authors term “noblesse 
oblige”—-the higher the status of the re- 
viewer and the lower the status of the 
author—-the more favorable the review 
(Hirsch et al., 1974:30). 

More recently, Snizek and Fuhrman 
(1979) found both the age and experience 
of a book’s author and reviewer were sig- 
nificantly related, in a positive manner, to 
the favorableness of the review given a 
book. And although it appears reasonable 
to believe that older, more experienced 
authors write “better” books and hence 
receive more favorable reviews, the fact 
that more favorable reviews are written by ` 
older, more experienced reviewers, as 
well, hints of an alternative explanation. 


It is possible, for example, that older authors 
have built up a larger network of allegiances 
and credits, than have their younger, less 
experienced, counterparts. Thus, the works 
of older authors with established ties within 
the discipline are given a more favorable 
hearing in the form of book reviews. Simi- 
larly, Mannheim’s (1968) notion of “genera- ` 
tional analysis” may offer a meaningful in- 
terpretation of such findings. Hence the 
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3 “older generation” of authors may belong to 
“generational units” in which equanimity, if 
not respect, is the norm, even between rival 
sociological traditions (Snizek and Fuhrman, 
1979:113). 


The studies of Hirsch et al. (1974) and 
Snizek and Fuhrman (1979) serve to un- 
derscore the potential importance of vari- 
ous demographic-academic factors that 
influence the evaluative content of book 
reviews in sociology. In view of these 
findings, the age, experience, and status 
of authors and reviewers are incorporated 
into this study in an attempt to uncover 
similarities and differences in the evalua- 
tive standards employed by book re- 
viewers. Furthermore, the findings of 
Champion and Morris (1973) concerning 
the rather opaque nature of many crit- 
icisms in book reviews, when coupled 
with Snizek and Fuhrman’s (1979) notion 
of a “generational” explanation, suggest 
the utility of Mullins’s notion of “theory 
groups” for -predicting evaluative dif- 
- ferences among reviewers. Thus, it ap- 
pears reasonable to expect that reviewers’ 
theory group associations will influence 
the nature of their evaluations. Whether a 
shared theory group association between 
an author and reviewer fosters a more or 
less favorable evaluation awaits empirical 
clarification. 


Procedure 


Theory Group Association. Using Mul- 
lins’s (1973) text, Theories and Theory 
Groups in Contemporary American 
Sociology, as a source book, a random 
sample of 79 major works,? spanning six 
major theory groups, was selected for in- 
.clusion in this study. The theory groups 
were: Standard American Sociology (20), 
Symbolic Interactionism (19), Small 
Group Theory (11), Social Forecasters (9), 
Ethnomethodology (10), and New Causal 


2 It quickly became apparent that many of the 
newer theory groups (e.g., Social Forecasters, 
Ethnomethodology, New Causal Theory) were quite 
modest in membership, particularly well published 
membership. Consequently, we were forced to 
amend our initial sampling design to its current size 
while virtually doing a complete enumeration of the 
“key” works of authors in these newer theory 
groupings. 
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Theory (10). Choice of a particular work 
(book), considered to be representative of 
each of the authors comprising the sam- 
ple, was based primarily on bibliographic 
listings found in the Mullins text. Thus, 
the initial classification of authors’ theory 
group association, as well as selection of a 
particular book as representative of an 
author and theory group, was based on 
Mullins’s categorizations. 

Having identified those authors and 
books we considered indicative of the six 
theory groups, we assembled all published 
reviews of those books. Given the widely 
recognized and acknowledged prestige 
(Glenn, 1971) of the American Journal of 
Sociology, American Sociological Re- 
view, and Social Forces, special care was 
taken to search thoroughly these journals 
over a 30 year period for reviews of the 
selected works. At the same time, ad- 
ditional pertinent reviews were compiled 
which appeared in journals and pe- 
riodicals categorized as: “other” domestic 
sociology, domestic non-sociology, for- 
eign sociology, and foreign non-sociology, 
over the same 30 year period. A careful 
culling of various indexes and journals 
yielded 219 reviewers published on 79 
books authored by members of the six 
theory groups under study. 

Using these assembled book reviews, 
information was then collected on the age, 
years of experience, and current (i.e., em- 
ployer at time of publication) and past 
(i.e., degree grantor) institutional affilia- 
tions of both the principal author and re- 
viewers of each of the books surveyed. 
Standard demographic-academic infor- 
mation was compiled through the use of 
various reference materials such as the 
ASA Membership Directory, ASA Guide 
to Graduate Study, American Men and 
Women of Science, and similar source 
books. The Glenn-Villemez (1970) pres- 
tige ranking was employed in assigning a 
prestige score to both authors and re- 
viewers current and past institutional af- 
filiation. 

In addition, both authors and reviewers 
were classified according to their associa- 
tion with one or a combination of the six 
theory groups being studied. As noted 
earlier, categorization of each «authors 
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theory group affiliation was: based upon 
Mullins’s designation. The identification 
of each reviewer s theory group, however, 
was considerably more complicated. Ob- 
viously, the Mullins text was the first 
source of information consulted in at- 
tempting to classify reviewers. In some 60 
percent of the cases, however, indepen- 
dent judgments had to be made concern- 
ing the theory group association of various 
reviewers. In those instances in which a 
reviewer had written the review within 
five years of receiving the doctorate, the 


reviewers dissertation and dissertation 


chairperson and committee were used to 
help identify the reviewers probable 
theory group association. For example, 
the reviewer of William Kornhauser’s, 
The Politics of Mass Society for The 
Sociological Quarterly, was found to have 
had Hans Gerth as a dissertation advisor 
and hence, according to Mullins’s schema, 


-was categorized as being in the symbolic 


interactionist theory group. Similarly, one 


.of Don Martindale’s students and a re- 


viewer of Guy Swanson’s, The Birth of the 
Gods, also was classified as a symbolic 
interactionist. While there is certainly 
nothing magical or sacred about the five 
year umbilical period employed in this 
study to link reviewers with their disser- 
tation and committee members, such a 
time frame appears reasonable. For a pe- 
riod of approximately five years following 
completion of the doctorate, it seems 
plausible to assume that the single most 
telling index of one’s theoretical and 


methodological posture, and hence theory 


group, is one’s dissertation and disserta- 
tion committee. Normally, a recent doc- 


torate’s first publication stems from the 


dissertation, and it is during this same pe- 
riod that sponsorship ties between candi- 
date and committee are strongest. 

In those instances in which a longer 
time lag existed bétween the reviewer re- 
ceiving a doctorate and the writing of the 
review, the reviewers most recent publi- 
cation and overall social network was 
used, in a manner similar to that employed 
by Mullins.3 f 


1 The assignment of reviewers uncategorized by 
Mullins to one of the six theory groups under 
analysis was an extremely difficult and painstaking 
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Content Analysis. The final phase of 
data collection was an analysis of the 
evaluative content of the 219 book re- 
views. After several weeks of discussion 
and training in the mechanics of content 
analysis, 14 members of a graduate semi- 
nar in research methods, acting as judges, 
were instructed to categorize the evalua- 
tive sentences appearing in each book 
review both in terms of their 
favorableness-unfavorableness, as well as 
the object of each evaluative statement. 
Hence, a distinction was made between 
evaluative sentences (whether favorable 
or unfavorable) directed toward the book 
itself, its internal logic, clarity or 
evidence—-so called internal statements, 
in contrast to statements either totally or 
predominantly directed at the authors 
general approach, theoretical orientation, 
or overall domain assumptions——labeled 
external statements. The importance of 
such a distinction is suggested in studies 
by Crane (1967), Chase (1970), and more 
recently Gouldner (1976), whose findings 
indicate that “extra-rational’ influences 
play a part in the judgments of sciences’ 
gatekeepers. 

Following a pretest in which judges 
were assigned approximately a half dozen 
reviews to analyze, particular problems‘ 


process. Of the 134 reviewers classified by disserta- 
tion, dissertation chairperson, most recent publica- 
tion, or social network membership, over half neces- 
sitated making contact with graduate schools, li- 
braries, departments, and in some cases the individ- 
ual reviewer, in order to gather information on which 
to base a judgment. Even so, we were unable to find 
the necessary information, or could make no clear- 
cut decision as to reviewer's exact theory group in 20 
instances. We might note that the difficulties experi- 
enced in assigning reviewers to particular theory 
groups are consistent with the substantive findings of 
this study in that we are dealing with relatively 

*amorphous perspectives, at times, rather than cohe- | 
sive groups of scholars. 

4 We found that in some cases a particular state- 
ment may be interpreted one way taken by itself, yet 
quite differently when viewed in context. The essen- 
tial issue is that of the amount of license or freedom 
to be given judges in their interpretation of the con- 
tent being analyzed. In the interests of reliability we 
chose to have the judges restrict their interpretation 
of a particular sentence to the paragraph in which 
that sentence appeared. A similar solution (.e., in- 
terpretation in the context of the paragraph) was 
used when other ambiguous situations arose such as 
sarcasm and damning by faint praise. For further 
examples of the problems of textual analysis, see 
Moravesik and Murugesan (1975) and Small (1978). 
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that were encountered in coding were re- 
solved, and each judge was given some 15 
reviews to evaluate. After the initial con- 
tent analyses were completed, the same 
reviews once again were randomly as- 
signed to other class members for 
reanalysis in order to establish an estimate 
of inter-judgmental reliability. Using this 
technique, the correlations found between 
groups of judges were: r = .933, unfavor- 
able internal; r = .931, unfavorable exter- 
nal; r = .866, favorable internal; r = .837, 
favorable external. 

Having isolated the evaluative sen- 
tences in each of the 219 book reviews 
under analysis, we computed a series of 
four -ratios representing combinations of 
favorable/unfavorable and internal/ 
external sentences for each review based 
on the total number of evaluative sen- 
tences in that review. 


Analysis 


Initially, attention was directed at as- 
sessing the overall construct validity of 
the six Mullins theory groups herein ana- 
lyzed. Toward this end, a discriminant 
analysis was conducted on the 79 
author-theorists initially categorized by 
Mullins as members of those six theory 
groups. Since Mullins’s categorizations 
are based primarily on theorists’ social 


network affiliations, the variables of au- 


thor age, experience, prestige of institu- 
tion at which they received their doc- 
torate, and prestige of institution at which 
they were employed at the time their book 
was published, were used as discrimi- 
. nators in order to simulate empirically the 
social network cohort of each group. 
Results of the discriminant analysis 
showed that the four variables listed 
above correctly classified 65.85 percent of 
author-theorists into their expected theory 
group as initially categorized by Mullins. 
Since only four variables were employed 
as discriminators of six theory groups (a 
potential of 36 classifactory categories), 
only the first function was found to be 
significant (Wilks’s Lambda = .285, sig. = 
.001). Nevertheless, this function showed 
considerable discriminatory power (ca- 
nonical correlation = .730). In summary, 
there appears to be sufficient evidence to 
support the overall construct validity of 
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Mullins’s theory group classification as 
representing distinctly different cohort 
groupings based upon the four 
demographic-academic variables. In light 
of this fact, attention was focused on in- 
vestigating the influence of author- 
reviewer theory group associations anc 
various of these same background factor: 
upon the evaluative content of the book 
reviews. 

Table 1 contains the standardized re 
gression coefficients (beta weights) ob- 
tained between the quantity and nature oj 
the evaluative content of the book reviews 
surveyed, and selected author and re- 
viewer demographic-academic variables 
along with the variable of “fit” 
(agreement/disagreement) between au- 
thor’s and reviewer's theory group associ- 
ations. Two independent variables, age oj 
author and reviewer, were eliminated 
from analysis due to their extremely high 
interrelationship with respective experi- 
ence variables (see Table A, Appendix). 

Table 1 shows a moderately strong 
negative association (Beta = —.254) be- 
tween prestige of authors’ Ph.D.s and the 
proportion of negative external statements 
that appeared in reviews of those authors’ 
works. Moreover, authors who received 
their Ph.D.s from the more prestigious 
departments are shown to receive 2 
greater proportion of positive internal 
statements in reviews done of their work 
than do graduates of less prestigious de- 
partments (Beta = .210). If it can be as- 
sumed that the prestige of an author is 
highly related, at least initially, to the 
prestige of the institution from which they 
received their Ph.D., then these findings 
would appear to support Merton’s Mat- 
thew Effect. The pattern of results found 
in Table 1 is not consistent with the earlier 
findings of Hirsh et al. (1974) who found 
that, in the fields of philosophy, political 
science, and economics, high status au- 
thors have their books reviewed more 
critically. 

Prestige of reviewers academic affilia- 
tion at the time the book review was writ- 
ten related positively to the overal 
number of evaluative sentences appearing 
in the review (Beta = .172). In short, re- 
viewers affiliated with the more presti- 
gious sociology departments tended tc 
have a greater number of evaluative sen- 
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TABLE 1. Regression Analyses of the Quantity and Nature of Reviewers’ Evaluative Statements: (N = 191)? 


Independent Variables 


Ph.D. 
(RPHD)® 


Experience Affiliation 
(REXP) (RAFF)? 


Dependent 
Variables 


Number of 
Evaluative á 
Sentences 
(EVSENT) 

Percent 
Negative 
Internal 
Sentences 

(NEGD 

Percent 
Negative 
External 
Sentences 

C: (NEGE) 

` Percent. 
Positive 

+ Internal 
Sentences 

- (POST) 

- Percent ` 

Positive 

External 

Sentences 

(POSE) —.031 


4% Significant at p=.05. 
** Significant at p=.01. 


132 — 015 


.066 087 — .084 


O11 126 — 000 


— .044 — .056 O15 


—.148* .074 


Reviewer Reviewer Reviewer Author 
Experience Affiliation 
(AEXP) 


.039 


— .200** 


.026 


Author Author Theory Group 


Ph.D. Agree/Disagree 


(AAFF)® (APHD)® (TGAD) R 


102 -.058 —.052 ~ 028 064 


RB a .034 — .027 .031 .045 


— .066 —=.204°° — .072 .096 


—.010 .210** .067 100 


.037 .023 — .045 .028 


. * Due to the deletion of reviewers age (RAGE) and authors age (AAGE), and the missing data accom- 
panying both variables, the sample size was increased from 173 (see Table A) to 191. 

> RAFF, RPHD, AAFF, APHD each represent dummy variables in which 1 = an institution ranked in the 
Glenn-Villemez (1970) prestige ranking of sociology departments, and 0 = an unranked department. TGAD is 
also a dummy variable where 1=theory group agreement between author and reviewer, 0= theory group 


disagreement between author and reviewer. 


tences in their reviews than did reviews 
from, less prestigious departments. Once 
again, however, in contrast to the earlier 
findings of Hirsch et al. (1974), high status 
reviewers were not necessarily more fa- 
vorable in their reviews when compared 
to lower status reviewers. Assuming that 
the department with which one is affiliated 
contributes, at least in part, to one’s pro- 
‘fessional status in the field, reviewers af- 
filiated with prestigious departments were 
found to render fewer positive external 
statements in their book reviews than did 
those affiliated with less prestigious de- 
partments (Beta = —.148). 

We did not find positive relationships 
between reviewer's and authors experi- 
ence and the favorableness of reviews as 
we found in a previous study (Snizek and 
Fuhrman, 1979). Concerning reviewer ex- 
perience, no significant associations were 


uncovered; while experience of author 
related negatively to the favorableness of 
internal statements appearing in the book 
reviews. The greater the professional ex- 
perience of the authors whose books were 
reviewed, the greater the proportion of 
negative (unfavorable) statements di- 
rected specifically at their works by re- 
viewers (Beta = .159); and conversely, 
the smaller the proportion’ of positive (fa- 
vorable) internal statements (Beta = 
—.200). The apparent discrepancy be- 
tween these findings and those of Snizek 
and Fuhrman (1979) may be due in part to 
differences in authors whose books were 
reviewed and/or measurement of the 
evaluative content of those reviews. 
Snizek and Fuhrman (1979) analyzed re- 
views of 50 books selected at random and 
authored by a cross section of sociologists 
over the last decade. By contrast, the 


S 


books whose reviews are analyzed in the. 


present study all were authored by ex- 
tremely well known and leading figures in 
their respective theory groups and be- 
yond. Furthermore, Snizek and Fuhrman 
(1979) based their findings on the sheer 
number, and not the proportion, of favor- 
able or unfavorable statements in the re- 
views analyzed; nor did they attempt to 
distinguish between evaluative statements 
directed at the book itself (internal state- 
ments), in contrast to those directed at the 
author (external statements). 

The most striking finding of this re- 
search, however, is the lack of any signifi- 
cant relationship between theory group 
association and the evaluative content of 


the book reviews. Whether a reviewer. 


was a member of the same or a different 
theory group as that of the author, it had 
no measurable effect on the favorableness 
or unfavorableness of the review. 

In order. to investigate further the lack 
of any significant association between 
theory group association and evaluative 
content of reviews, the initial data set was 
re-examined in order to select only those 
books that had been reviewed by at least 
one reviewer from the same, and one re- 
viewer from a different, theory group as 
that of the author. In all,.78 such direct 
comparisons (across 37 books) involving 
reviewers having different theory group 
associations were isolated. Using each 
book then, as its own control, correlations 
were run between the evaluations ren- 
‚dered by reviewers in the same, as op- 
posed to those in a different, theory group 
as that of each book’s author. Table 2 re- 
ports the results of that analysis. 

The zero order correlation coefficients 
presented in Table 2 reveal a remarkable 
similarity between the evaluative content 
` of the reviews by members of the same, 
when compared to those of reviewers 
having a different, theory group than that 
of the author. On all four evaluative con- 
tent dimensions the association between 
reviewers connected with different theory 
groups is positive, with three of these four 
dimensions at or near statistical 
significance. Even after partialling on 
those variables (authors experience, 
prestige of Ph.D., and prestige of re- 
viewer's institutional affiliation) found to 
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TABLE 2! Correlations for Match 'Sets of Reviews ` 
Done by Members of the Same and 
i _ Different Theory Groups With 


: Evaluative Nature of Reviews, . 


Controlled for Author's Experience, 
Prestige of Ph.D. and Prestige of 
Reviewers’ Institutional Affiliation 


Book Reviews of Same and 
Different Theory Group 


Members 
Zero Order Partial 
Correlation Correlation? 
(N = 78) (N = 71) 
Percent Negative 
Internal Sentences 
(NEGD .160* -171* 
. Percent Negative i 
External Sentences 
` (NEGE) . l .265** .136 
Percent Positive Internal 
Sentences (POSI) .103 046 
Percent Positive External 
Sentences (POSE) 363*** .313** 


* Significant at p=.10, one tail test. 
** Significant at p=.01, one tail test. 
*** Significant at p=.001, one tail test. 
a Author's Experience (AEXP), Prestige of Ph.D. 
(APHD), and Prestige of Reviewers Institutional 
Affiliation (RAFF) are controlled simultaneously. 


influence significantly the evaluative 
content of the reviews, those written by 
persons associated with distinctly dif- 
ferent theory groups remained quite simi- 
lar. 

Finally, Table 3 presents, for compara- 
tive purposes, the mean proportion of 
evaluative sentences, across all four 


TABLE 3. Mean, Proportion of Evaluative Sen- 
tences for Matched Sets of Reviewers 
With Same-and Different Theory Group 
Associations as that of the Author 


Mean Proportion 
of Evaluative 
Sentences (N = 78) 


Same vs. Different 
Theory Group Affiliation 


Types of 
Evaluative Sentences 


Negative Internal 


(NEGD 28.59 24.73 
Negative External 

(NEGE) 21.56 18.00 
Positive Internal 

(POSI) 30.13 35.08 
Positive External 

(POSE) 19.72 22.19 
Total 106.00 100.00 
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evaluative content categories for re- 
viewers having the same, versus those 
with a different, theory group association 
as that of the author. As already observed, 
based on data appearing in Table 2, the 
patterning of reviews between differing 
' theory groups is markedly similar. Re- 
gardless of whether reviewers have the 
same or a different theory group associa- 
tion as that of the author whose book is 
- being reviewed, most positive and nega- 
tive evaluative statements are directed 
_ toward the book being reviewed (internal 
statements) and not the book’s author 
(external statements). Comparing re- 
viewers who are associated with a dif- 
_ ferent theory group and those in the same 
theory group as that of the author, there 
appears to be a slightly greater proportion 
of positive evaluative statements directed 
toward both the book (35.08 vs. 30.13) 
being reviewed and its author (22.19 vs. 
19.72). Conversely, reviewers having a 
different theory group association than the 
author are shown to make fewer negative 
statements about both the book (24.73 vs. 
28.59) and its author (18.00 vs. 21.56) than 
do reviewers having the same theory 
group association as the author. 


DISCUSSION 


This study has focused on whether 
social-historical classification schemata, 
such as that constructed by Mullins and 
modified by us, serves a predictive or ex- 
. planatory function, in addition to codify- 
ing past events and persons. Correla- 
tively, does theory group association 
exert a noticeable influence on one’s 
evaluations of anothers work? 

The first step taken in addressing these 
research questions was to assess the over- 
all construct validity of Mullins’s theory 
group classification. Toward this end,,a 


5 We certainly do not mean to imply by these 
findings that so-called ad hominems do not exist in 
book reviews. To be sure, prejudices (both positive 
and negative) can be found in the texts of numerous 
sociological book reviews. Our data do suggest, 
however, that such external evaluative statements 
are in the minority and that a majority of evaluative 
statements are focused upon the internal, substan- 
’ tive content of the works that were surveyed in this 
study. 
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number of author demographic-academic 
factors were employed to simulate empiri- 
cally Mullins’s social network cohorts. 
Using these demographic-academic fac- 
tors, a discriminant analysis was under- 
taken to measure the proportion of sample 
authors that would be correctly classified 
using Mullins’s theory group specif- 
ications. Upon analysis, over 65 percent 


. of the authors in our sample were shown 


to be classified correctly into categories 
predetermined on the basis of Mullins’s 
schema. These findings, while not speak- 
ing to the question of the explanatory or 
predictive power of Mullins’s classifica- 
tion schema, did appear to substantiate 
the general worth and legitimacy of using 
that schema in the present study. Such a 
conclusion was further reinforced by the 
apparently high face validity of Mullins’s 
schema as judged by the nétwork doc- 
umentation of that classification system. 

Our analysis of the predictive power of 
Mullins’s theory group classification indi- 
cated no statistically significant relation- 
ship between theory group association 
and the evaluative content of book re- 
views. Thus, while theory group dif- 
ferences may predict other attitudinal and 
behavioral variations among sociologists, 
they did not do so in the evaluative con- 
tent of book reviews. Since there is little 
reason to suspect random measurement 
error to have seriously contaminated our 
results, we are left with the conclusion 
that perhaps the differences in sociology 
are not as divisive as some social histo- 
rians and analysts of sociology have led us 
to believe (see, e.g., Ritzer, 1975; 
Eisenstadt with Curelaru, 1976; Gouldner, 


‘Random measurement error conceivably may 
have contaminated the results of this study in two 
instances. First, in terms of assignment of reviewers 
to Mullins’s theory groups and, secondly, in mea- 
surement of the evaluative content of the book re- 
views. In the first instance, every reasonable step 
was taken to minimize measurement error by pains- ' 
takingly checking and cross checking reviewers’ 
theory group associations (see footnote 3). In addi- 
tion, a discriminant analysis done on reviewers using 
the same four demographic-academic variables used 
in connection with authors revealed that 53.4 percent 
of the reviewers were classified correctly using Mul- 
lins’s prespecified categories. We are equally op- 
timistic that a second major source of measurement 
error, coding of book review content, was minimized 
based on high inter-judgmental reliability estimates. 
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1976: Wiley, 1979). Quite to the contrary, 
theory group differences between author 
. and reviewer generally do not appear to 
result in either a more or less favorable 
review of one’s work. . 

These findings are consistent with re- 
cent research in the sociology of science 
concerning the salience of competing 
schools or theory associations in the dis- 
ciplines of sociology (Friedheim, 1978: 
1979) and political science (Hargens, 
1975). Friedheim (1979) analyzed: central 
works from the three theoretical 
“paradigms” suggested by Ritzer in an at- 
tempt to measure similarities among 
theorists in sociology. She found (1979:61) 
that“... sociology has theory clusters or 


tendencies but nothing like incommensur- - 


able paradigms.” Hargens (1975), in an 
_ extensive study of patterns of scientific 
research in political science, mathematics, 
and chemistry, found that while some dis- 
sensus may exist, there were no sharp dis- 
agreements between well defined schools 
in political science. This is consistent with 
Hagstrom’s (1964:195) earlier observation 
that social scientists respond to dissensus 
with eclecticism rather than strong alle- 
giance to a particular paradigm. As 
Hargens states (1975:67): “When 
.' paradigms are complete, they do not stim- 
ulate that commitment prerequisite of 
vehement disagreement and strenuous 
competition between the members of 
existing ‘schools .” 

From another perspective, since 
evaluative statements more often are di- 
rected internally, rather than externally 
(see Table 3), we hope further evidence 
that theory groups in American sociology 
are not the factionalized cliques some 
have portrayed. Most reviewers, we sus- 
pect, do not wish to be accused of being 
petty or unscholarly by attacking the au- 
thor, rather than their work; hence the 
high proportion of internal evaluative 
statements made by reviewers from both 
the same and different theory groups as 
that of the author. 

Further evidence for a lack of salience 
of competing schools is found in the pat- 
terning of positive versus negative state- 
ments found in these reviews (see Table 
3). The data indicate more positive than 
negative statements directed at the works 
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of authors assoċiated with a different, 
rather than the same, theory group as that 
of the reviewer. Here, perhaps. Crane’s - 
(1969) distinction between ‘a “social cir- 
cle,” in contrast to an “invisible college,” 
may have some bearing. The term social 
circle as used by Crane refers to a group '’ 
not tightly knit or closed to external influ- 
ences, but one in which “outsiders” exert 
an important influence on the activities of 
group members. To quote Crane: 


Members come together on the basis of their 
interests rather than propinquity or ascribed 
statuses. Indirect interaction, interaction 
mediated through intervening parties, is an 
important aspect of the social circle. It is not 
necessary to know a particular member of a 
social circle in order to be influenced by him 
(Crane, 1969:348). 


In view of the research results reported 
here, it is possible that theory group asso- 
ciations are not sect-like in their behavior. 
In fact, concerning evaluative standards, 
and as indicated by the predominant usage 
of internal statements, the behaviors of 
sociologists from varying theory groups 
may be very much like that of members’ 
behaviors in the social circle described by 
Crane and more recently Kadushin (1976). 
Finally, there appears to be modest evi- 
dence indicating that persons of dissimilar 
theory groups may actually be more sup- 
portive than heretofore suggested. The 
data in this study show the greatest crit- 
icism of a book to come from within, 
rather than outside of, one’s own theory - 
group. Thus, theory groups and other 
types of classification schemata, while ac- 
centuating or even reifying certain at- 
titudinal and behavioral differences from 
without, often may cause us to overlook 
rivalry in the form of informed criticism 
from within one’s own theory group. 
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This paper focuses its attention upon the relationship between the dominant ideas in American 
sociology and the receptivity, opposition, or indifference to the ideas of Karl Marx. It 
documents that early American sociology basically ignored Marx s ideas. When his ideas were 
addressed, the modal response was overwhelmingly negative, and typically along ideological 
lines, A classificatory scheme is developed to identify the ideological nature of the treatment of 
Karl Marx in early American sociology. In effect, Marx was defined as beyond the limits of 


valid inquiry. 


This paper focuses attention upon the 
relationship between the dominant ideas 
' in early American sociology and the re- 
ceptivity, opposition, or indifference’ to 
the ideas of Karl Marx. The character of 
the reactions of early American 
sociologists to Karl Marx can be vis- 
ualized in relation to various structures 
(e.g., the middle class values of American 
society, academia, or the United States 
social structure as a whole.) To be sure, a 
- full explanation of the reactions to Marx 
must refer to the above structures. How- 
ever, due to the constraints of space, at- 
tention here will be devoted solely to early 
American sociology as a structure itself. 

Previous research in this area has been 
‘conducted by the Schwendingers and 
Duskey Lee Smith. Herman and Julia 
Schwendinger (1974:279) maintain that 
corporate liberalism, a position that 
argues for the harmony of capital and 
labor in order to reconcile class con- 
tradictions, defined the ideological 
boundaries of the field. Marx lay beyond 
these boundaries and therefore steps were 
taken to undermine his influence. The 
Schwendingers especially stress the role 


of Albion Small in this endeavor. They. 


assert that Small exerted considerable ef- 
fort in making sure that sociology was 
clearly distinguishable from Marx and so- 
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cialism (Schwendinger and Schwendinger, 
1974:240.) 

Similarly, Duskey Lee Smith (1970:68) 
argues that the founding fathers of Ameri- 
can sociology were ideological pro- 
tagonists for corporate capitalism. In 
order to defend private property, Smith 
writes, socialism, Marxism, and anar- 
chism were rejected. Furthermore, Smith 
(1970:80) suggests that sociology arose in 
the United States in order to deter any 
threats to capitalism. That is, sociology 
was part of an ideological superstructure 
designed to present capitalism as the good 
life. 

The present work goes beyond the re- 
search of the Schwendingers and Smith in 
that it presents a systematic categoriza- 
tion of the reactions of early American 
sociology to Marx. The following 
categorization of these reactions clearly 
demonstrates that they were dictated, in 
part, by the ideological commitments of 
early American sociology. 


Method 


Early American sociology refers to the 
sociology produced in the United States in 
the 25-year span of 1895-1920. The year 
1895 was selected as the starting point for 
several reasons. First, that year marked 
the beginning of the publication of the first 
journal devoted exclusively to sociologi- 
cal inguiry, The American Journal of 
Sociology. Second, it was at this time that 
sociology began to occupy a regular space 
within the curricula of United States col- 
leges and universities. Third, this date 
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roughly coincides with the emergence of- 


the University of Chicago, an institution 
that was to play a significant part in the 
development of early American sociology. 

The year 1920 was selected as the last 
year to be studied because this was the 
point at which American sociology en- 
tered its first “empirical age.” This era 
witnessed a decline of interest in general 
theory. New methodological techniques 
were introduced which spawned a move- 
ment toward induction and statistics. 
Macro-ontological inquiry was deempha- 
sized. 

The sources of early sociologists’ reac- 
tions to Marx (which are relatively acces- 
sible) are contained in publications (both 
books and periodicals) from the past. This 
study will be confined to the works of 
seven early presidents of the American 
Sociological Society (ASS): Ward, 
Sumner, Giddings, Ellwood, Cooley, 
Ross, and Small. These individuals are 
commonly referred to as the founders of 
American sociology. 

Each of the 25 volumes of The Ameri- 
can Journal of Sociology (AJS) appearing 
in the time period of 1895-1920 has been 
searched completely. Also, the Publica- 
tions of the American Sociological Soci- 
ety (PASS) from 1906-1920 have been 
scanned thoroughly. Finally, the books of 
the seven figures mentioned above have 
been examined for any references to 
Marx, Marxism, or socialism. 

The Character of the Reactions of Early 
American Sociologists to Karl 
Marx. Discussions of Marx and socialism 
occupy only. a very small place in the pub- 
lications of early sociology. Marx was 
rarely mentioned and his literature was 
even more rarely cited. Ward referred to 
Marx by name twice (Ward, 1906:10; 
1907:89) but never cited any of his writ- 
ings. Sumners works contain one brief 
passing citation of Das Kapital (Keller 
and Davies, 1911:150), but he never re- 
ferred to him by name. In all of Giddings’s 
writings there are only six references to 
Marx but none to his literature (Giddings, 
1922:66, 67, 83; 1932:204; 1901:17; 
- 1900:100). In contrast, Ellwood did make 
reference to Marxian literature. Ellwood’s 
work includes references to the Com- 
munist Manifesto, Critique of Political 
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Economy, and to the letters of Frederick 
Engels (Calhoun, 1950:720). He is labelled 
by Calhoun as early American sociology s 
most systematic critic of Marx. Unlike 
Ellwood, but similar to the others, the 
works of Cooley, Ross, and Small exhibit 
rare and brief treatment of Marx and his 
literature. Small, however, is the only fig- 
ure I uncovered who taught a course spe- 
cifically on Marx. Generally speaking, 
references to Marx can best be described 
as very infrequent. 

Perhaps the simplest and least distorting 
method of presenting the reactions to 
Marx is to classify them as positive, in- 
different, and negative. By allocating the 
reactions to such categories, it becomes 
possible to ascertain with greater preci- 
sion the amount and tone of the response 
which early American sociology displayed 
to Marx and his views. 

For the purpose of this study, a positive 
reaction is considered to be any reaction 
that is in agreement with Marx’s stated 
ideas or appears to approve of Marx’s 
view of social reality or his thinking in 
general. 

An indifferent response is one which 
neither approves nor rejects, agrees nor 
disagrees with Marx. It is a neutral state- 
ment concerning Marx which does not 
attempt to make a qualitative judgment 
one way or the other. 

A negative reaction will be considered 
to be one that is in disagreement with 
Marx or rejects and/or attempts to refute 
Marx’s view of social reality or his think- 
ing in general. : 

Although three analytical categories are 
provided in order to classify early. Ameri- 
can sociology’s reactions to Marx, this 
should not obscure the fact that, for the 
most part, Marx was ignored. Thus, what 
is being categorized is actually a very 
small part of the work of early American 
sociologists. Among the treatments which 
do exist, the negative reaction is unques- 
tionably the modal response. The over- 
whelming number of reactions to Marx are 
in this category. 

The Content of the Reactions. Since so 
few positive comments or reactions were 
made in reference to socialism and Marx it 
is difficult, if not impossible, to sub- 
categorize them any further. Small re- 
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sponded favorably to Marx at times, but it 
is difficult to present his position because 
‘his comments were ‘inconsistent and 
paradoxical. His reaction to Marx and so- 
.clalism was a mixture of both praise and 
damnation. His positive comments con- 
sisted of crediting socialism with paving 
the way for sociology (Small and Vincent, 
1894:40). He also continually praised the 
socialists’ zeal for reform, which he re- 
ferred to as “the most wholesome ferment 
in modern society” (Small, 1912:808). 
Small (with Vincent, 1894:41) wrote that 
sociology was the synthesis of the thesis 
of conventionality and the antithesis of 
socialism. Interestingly, Small 
(1912:809-810) also argued that Marx was 
a victim of a conspiracy to repress his 
influence, particularly in academe. 

The reactions that can be characterized 
as indifferent to Marx are even fewer in 
number than those that can be classified 
as positive. .Since the indifferent re- 
sponses total only two, the number of 
identifiable reactions to Marx that can be 
labelled indifferent are once again too few 
to permit further sub-categorization. In 
one instance Giddings (1901) made an in- 
different reference to Marx by noting that 
he could be included in a category of 
thinkers concerned with cause. The only 
other indifferent reaction was Smalls 
(1912:806-807) reference to the main 
-political plans of the future listed in the 
Communist Manifesto. 

Unquestionably, the overwhelming 
majority of reactions to Marx fall into the 
negative category. These negative reac- 
tions can be subcategorized into six sub- 
classifications based upon the nature of 
the charges being made: 1) Marx as unsci- 
entific; 2) Marx as a determinist; 3) Marx 
in error concerning class and class strug- 
gle; 4) Marx dismissing the psychological 


realm; 5) Marx destroying individualism; . 


and 6) Marx attacking private property. 

= Scientific. Inadequacy of Marx. 
Socialism and Marx were viewed by early 
American sociologists as scientifically in- 
adequate. Ward, for example, felt that 
Marx was a politician, not a scientist, and 
therefore, not a sociologist. In addition, 
Ward (1893:330) wrote that the arguments 
of socialism were inconclusive, consisting 
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primarily of pute ree anil a priori de- 
duction. 

Sumner’s views on socialism were even 
more severe. Although he never men- 
tioned Marx by name, Sumner was never 
reticent in expressing his disapproval of 
socialism in general. During the 1870s, 
1880s, and early 1890s, Sumner attacked 
reformism, protectionism, socialism, and 
interventionism in journals and lectures. 
Sumner did not oppose socialism theoreti- 
cally, but argued rhetorically against it 
and delivered a bastardized version of it in 
the process. He appears to have identified 
science with the description and explana- 
tion of natural law and natural order. He 
contended that socialists failed to realize 
that the social order was fixed by natural 
laws (Keller and Davies, 1911:107). In 
failing to appreciate what was natural, 
Sumner believed socialists created, 
schemes that were anti-social and anti- 
civilizing. 

Similarly, Ellwood argued that Marx 
and in particular his “materialistic con- 
ception of history,” could not stand the 
test of severe scientific scrutiny. He be- 
lieved Marx had no scientific warrant 
whatsoever and wrote that the disproof of 
Marx could be found in the ethnographic 
and historical record (Ellwood, 
1911a:35—46). 

Although Small occasionally reacted 
positively to Marx and Marxians, he gen- 
erally was negative, and some of his 
comments contained the charge of scien- 
tific inadequacy. He impugned socialism 
because it “phenomenally overestimates” 
the human power to forecast (Small, 
1907:272, 273), has both scientific and 
neurotic sides, attacks problems with too 
much zeal (Small, 1912:819), is insuffi- 
ciently dispassionate (i.e., is overwhelm- 
ingly negative and insufficiently positive), 
and because it assumes what it should try 
to prove. In sum, Small (1912:810) con- 
tended that Marx did not add “to social 
science a single formula which will be final 
in the terms in which he expressed it.” 

Marx as a Mechanist and a. Deter- 
minist. A second category of negative 
reactions to Marx refers to his position as 
mechanistic, monistic, and deterministic. 

Giddings (1922:67) rejected the “Marx- 
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ian materialistic interpretation,” arguing 
that in endeavoring to account for every- 
thing by the functioning of property it 
makes mistaken and extravagant claims. 
In Giddings’s estimation Marx was “the 
founder of a dogma as rigid as Calvin(s) 
Institutes” (Calhoun, 1950:111). 

Ellwood (1911a:40—41) alleged that “the 


fallacy.in the reasoning of Marx and those ` 


who uphold the materialistic conception 
- Of history is due to the over-abstracticn of 
the economic from all other phases of the 
social life process.” Interpretation of so- 
cial life “in terms of any one of its phases 
or in terms of a single set of causes” 
: (Ellwood, 1911a:40—41) is invalid. Indeed, it 
has been in part because “Karl Marx and 
other students of economic conditions” 
have already given “undue prominence to 
economic factors, and perhaps even sub- 
ordinate(d) other factors altogether,” that 
sociology arose “as a protest” (Ellwood, 
--1907:307). Ellwood (1911b: 133) contended 
that Marx (and Hegel) was “quite out of 
accord” with the contemporary knowl- 
_ edge of human nature and human society, 
and accused him of being fatalistic, ab- 
solutistic, revolutionary, and one-sided. 

‘Like Ellwood, Cooley (1918:50) con- 
strued Marxian socialism as an “economic 
determinism which looks upon the pro- 
duction of wealth and the competition for 
it as the process of which everything is the 
result.” In contrast, Cooley (1920:225) 
argued for an organic approach which saw 
causation as multiple and complex. 

Marx in Error Concerning Class and 
Class Struggle. Another basic disagree- 
ment early American sociologists had with 
Karl Marx revolved around the concepts 
of class, class conflict, and class bipolari- 
zation. Unlike Marx, Ward (1908:617-— 
627) maintained high hopes and a high re- 
gard for the middle-class and its potential 
for bringing about constructive social 
change. He opposed schemes that divided 
society into only two major classes, feel- 
ing that the community depended on the 
middle element between the dichotomized 
classes. For Ward, the tnequitable distri- 
bution of education, not relationship to 
the means of production, served as the 
basis for social conflict. 

Giddings deplored working-class 
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movements, insisting that any effort to 
improve the lot of the working class would 
upset “natural development.” In Democ- 
racy and Empire he warned that in the 
absence of leadership by the nation’s natu- 
ral elite, the mass might lead the nation to 
“dangerous” socialism or communism, in 
which men of inferior ability would take 
control (Giddings, 1918:31). 

Ellwood disagreed with the Marxian 
notion of class struggle, arguing that such 
conflict is the exceptional rather than 
usual and predominant mode of behavior 
(Calhoun, 1950:133). Marx’s error was in 
not recognizing that society does and 
should rest on cooperation. 

Ross also objected to Marx’s notions of 
class and class struggle and their implica- 
tions. He referred to Marx’s plan for a 
“classless, strifeless future under a collec- 
tivist regime” as an unrealistic utopia 
(Ross, 1903:192). Ross argued that there 
were too many disagreements within each 
class and too many agreements across 
classes to posit class struggle as “abso- - 
lute” and unlimited “aggression” between 
two opposing “interest groups.” Further- 
more, he argued that “the proletariat has 
neither the will nor the strength to fight- 
against the system” (Ross, 1901:394). 

Small argued that Marx’s sharp distinc- 
tion between the laboring class and the 
capitalist class “was the most fatal mis- 
take.” Although Marx was correct in as- 
serting the significance of “the primary 
sociological generalization of the univer- 
sality of social conflict,” he was in error in 
ignoring “the equally primary parallel gen- 
eralization of the universality of coopera- 
tion” (Small, 1912:815). | 

Marx as Failing to Consider the Psy- 
chological Realm. A fourth dimension 
utilized by early American sociologists to . 
critique Marx was their perception that he 
lacked a psychological component in his 
writing. Ward felt Marxism was irrecon- ` 
cilable with sociology because it lacked ` 
the psychological base which sociology 
ought to have (Ward, 1903:101-103). 

Giddings’s sociology evidenced a ‘pre- 
occupation with nonmaterialist psycho- 
logical factors. Different from Marx, he 
believed social change had to be explained 
in terms of mental evolution. He implied 
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that materialists, especially Marx, did not 
consider the psychological factor (Gid- 
dings, 1922:62). Giddings (1932:204) 
argued in Civilization and Society that the 
psychological aspect of human struggle is 
‘the most important. 

Opposing Marx's stress on what he 
termed “the economic,” Ellwood argued 
that emphasis should be on the psycho- 
logical. He claimed that Marx believed 
biological and psychological factors were 
mediated and ultimately determined by 
economic processes’ (Ellwood, 
1911a:35—46). But such a conception, 
Ellwood (1911a:40) said, falls apart when 
one examines modern psychology which 
rejects the view that “economic stimuli” 
determine the response to all other 
stimuli. Modern psychology, Ellwood 
contended, left Marx without any scien- 
tific foundation. He concluded that “the 
materialistic conception of history” was 
the offspring of psychological ignorance. 
No evidence supporting such a conception 
could stand the test of severe scientific 
scrutiny. For Ellwood (1911a:45), “the 
historical process is not fundamentally an 
economic process, but is rather a socio- 
psychological, that is, a sociological pro- 
cess.” 

Marx as a Threat to Individu- 
alism. Closely associated with the crit- 
icism that Marx lacked a psychological 
component is the assertion that both Marx 
and socialism were threats to individu- 
alism. 

Ross (1920:460) defined socialism as the 
antithesis of individualism, which he 
praised throughout his writing. He also 
maintained that the problem was not 
capitalism but rather monopoly (Ross, 
1907:148-150). Instead of blaming indi- 
vidualism, the socialists should focus at- 
tention upon the corporation. 

Marx as Attacking Private Prop- 
erty. Allied with the traditional American 
emphasis on individualism is the institu- 
tion of private property, an institution that 
early American sociologists perceived 
Marx to be attacking. 

Sumner wrote that “private property is 
in accordance with the natural conditions 
of the struggle for existence” (Keller and 
Davies, 1911:95). To Sumner, competition 
was the law of nature. Nature remained 
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neutral, submitting to those who most 
energetically and resolutely assailed it, 
granting its rewards to the fittest. To help 
the downtrodden was unnatural and vio- 
lated the most primal of laws. Socialists 
committed the utmost folly'in denouncing 
capital, for everyone benefitted from it. 

In Small’s view property should neither 
be abolished nor deified (1896:576-577). 
Thus, one of the most objectionable fea- 
tures about socialism for Small was its 
attack on the “institution of private prop- 
erty ..., inheritance and bequest .. .” 
(1896:569-570). Although Small held that 
in “essentials Marx was nearer to a correct 
diagnosis of the evils of our present prop- 
erty system than the wisdom of this world 
has yet been willing to admit,” he con- 
tended that Marx’s “plan for correcting the 
evils is neither the only conceivable alter- 
native nor the most convincing one” 
(1912:817). 

Rejection as Ideological. The foregoing 
presentation of data demonstrates that the 
rejection of Karl Marx by early American 
sociology proceeded along ideological 
lines. The rejection of Marx appears to 
have followed the underlying assumptions 
of a capitalist mentality. Such a mentality 
formed one aspect of an over-arching con- 
straint system that defined Marx as be- 
yond the parameters of valid inquiry. The 
rejection of Marx suggests that early 
American sociologists operated within the 
confines of a certain pattern of thought. 
This pattern is reflected in the six dimen- 
sions used to classify reactions to Marx. 

The elements contained in these dimen- 
sions suggest that early American sociol- 
ogy endorsed 1) scientism; 2) free will (or 
at least anti-determinism); 3) cooperation 
as the prevailing mode of inter-class rela- 
tions (if they recognized that social class 
existed at all); 4) individualism; 5) 
psychologism; and 6) private property (the 
backbone of capitalism). Ironically, early 
American sociology did not meet its own 
suggested scientific (meaning objective 
and value-free) stance. 

The fact that ideolegical constraints im- 
pinged upon early American sociology 
means that boundaries were established 
around its range of inquiry. That is, cer- 
tain problems or issues could not be en- 
tertained legitimately. Moreover, the so- ` 
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lutions suggested to ameliorate then 
existing social problems, such as poverty 
or inequality, had to be developed in a 
fashion that was consistent with 
capitalism. The two most obvious ques- 
tions which arise from this study are how 
and why this occurred. Perhaps it had 
something to do with the vast sums of 
money contributed to various universities 
by well-known capitalists, such as Cor- 
nell, Rockefeller, Vanderbilt, Carnegie, 
and Stanford. Certainly, further investi- 
gation into the ideological aspects of early 
American sociology is necessary. In the 
future such elements as academia, Ameri- 
can social structure (especially those as- 
pects concerned with religion, reformism, 
and social Darwinism), and American 
values should be examined and their ef- 
fects on American sociology ascertained. 

This work needs to be performed for the 
founding era of American sociology. By 
studying the past, contemporary sociol- 
ogy will better understand itself, particu- 
larly its ideological aspect. Indeéd,.the ab- 
sence of a strong critical or Marxist ele- 
ment within American sociology today 
appears to have its roots in the early years 
of the discipline. 
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grasp how quickly institutionalization can take 
place, and I did not anticipate that my modest 
innovation would become standard procedure, 
not only for the ASR but ultimately for the 
majority of other sociology journals. 

The prickly and not always thankful role of 
editor depends on the services of dedicated and 


~ generous scholars who know their business— 


and their own limitations. I think anonymous 
reviewing does not make their task more diffi- 
cult nor degrade their performance. That is one 


person’s opinion. From time to time I have 
considered exploring the opinions of other 
editors. One day I might do so if someone else 
does not do it first. x 
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LETTER TO THE EDITOR 


After reading “The ASA At 75” series in the 
February and May, 1981, issues of this journal, 
I have very mixed emotions. J agree with many 
of the distinguished contributors that much has 
been accomplished. I also concede that the 
problems within any organization probably 
never will be solved completely. At the same 
time, I have an observation that I believe may 
draw considerable empathy from many readers 
of The American Sociologist. 

I think it most unfortunate that, with few 
exceptions, those people who were asked to 
comment are either senior, well established 
sociologists; men and women who work, or 
have worked, for the American Sociological 
Association; administrators of one kind or an- 
other; or those who have established institu- 
tional affiliations that provide them with job 
security. While some of these individuals made 
a few suggestions, most seemed content to deal 
primarily with the Association s achievements. 
The only person who appeared to me to make 
any “radical” suggestions for change is Profes- 
sor Young. I find it somewhat ironic that, with 
no offense intended, his/her name is one of the 
few with which I am unfamiliar. 

It seems to me that a few more sociologists 


who are working “in the trenches” should have 
‘been asked to comment. I wonder, for exam- 
‘ ple, how many among the twenty or so who 
contributed lack tenure (excluding those, of 


course, who are retired)? And what about the 
multitude within our discipline who are “just 
teachers?” I think that these, among other 
people, could have cast some valuable light on 
the overall assessment. As. well, Professor 
Demerath suggested that few in our 
discipline/profession may bother to read the 
American Sociological Review. I suspect that 


most of those who commented probably do, 
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but what about the opinions of those who—for 
one reason or another—do not? 

My point here is very simple. While a forum 
composed of judgments made by distinguished 
scholars and individuals who work inside the 
ASA is certainly valuable, I believe that many 
perceptive opinions and suggestions have been : 
overlooked. For. example, it would be in-- 
teresting to’ see what a few lesser-known 
sociologists; a couple of academics who are 
currently unemployed; someone who has left 


‘the discipline/profession for an alternative 
‘career; and evén perhaps what one of today’s 


graduate students in ‘sociology might have to 
say about the A.S.A. at 75. 

I certainly am not suggesting that any of 
these people would have solutions to the 
ASA’s problems. I also do not propose that 
they would have nothing positive to say about 
the Association. I remain, however, extremely 
curious about what their opinions would be. 


Kenrick S. Thompson 
Department of Sociology 
Northern Michigan University 
Marquette, MI 49855 


(Editors Note: After announcing the special 
issue on the ASA at 75, we received numerous 
unsolicited papers which went through the reg- 
ular review procedures. Additionally, we did 
invite past presidents and executive officers of 
the ASA to provide a brief comment “assess 
(ing) what the Association has accomplished, 
what it may have failed to accomplish, and 
what it should try to accomplish in the near 
future.” We also received a few unsolicited | 
comments on ASA, and these were published 
alongside the invited comments.) 
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EDITOR’S PAGE 


Amid the numerous crises facing sociology 
journals, one problem endures as a sore point 
for editors, i.e., poor writing. At the ASA 
meetings in Toronto this past summer, a group 
of sociology editors shared their distress about 
the sizable number of submitted manuscripts 
that are poorly written. Even though there is 
_ ample evidence that inept writing is not the 
exclusive province of sociologists, the editors’ 
alarm was sufficiently high that they consid- 
ered radical proposals. 

“Make authors pay for the costs of rewriting 
and editing their manuscripts beyond minimal 
copy editing!” Imagine an authors’ shock to 
find a bill attached to the galley proofs itemiz- 
ing $75 to $100 for the professional services of 
a copy editor. The idea was proposed seriously 
by an editor of one of the leading journals in the 
field, and it was not dismissed out of hand. 

Other proposals for dealing with the problem 
focused on the training of sociologists. Many 
editors felt that the state of writing reflects the 
state of graduate training, and, to this, one 
could add the state of undergraduate educa- 
tion. Students do not have enough opportuni- 
ties to write, nor do they receive sufficient 
criticism of their writing. 

In view of the sizable number of persons 
who have survived undergraduate and gradu- 
ate training without receiving the kind of crit- 
icism that editors feel is desirable, one pro- 
posal for remedial action struck a responsive 
chord. One editor outlined his proposal to have 
a writing workshop for persons whose work 
evoked a favorable response from reviewers 
for its substantive merit, but which missed 
publication because it was poorly presented. 
Under his proposal, a small number of persons 
would be invited to attend a workshop, proba- 
bly several days in advance of the national 
meetings. Their writing would be exposed to 
criticism from several experienced 
sociologists, chosen for their writing abilities. 

The idea of writing workshops for 
_ sociologists already has been implemented as a 
‘private enterprise, and, from all reports, the 
participants in these workshops are pleased 
with the results. The innovativeness of one 
editor's proposal in Toronto was that the pro- 
fession generally, and journals specifically, 


have an important obligation to educate au- 
thors about writing, in addition to the 
traditional functions of sorting gold from dross. 
The response of other editors to this proposal 
made it clear that any “teaching” function of 
the journal would have to be carried on as a 
side enterprise (voluntarily by reviewers and 
editors) outside the normal review process, 
which already shows signs of overload. 


“Although poor writing does not appear to 
be the dominant style, sociology editors are 
disturbed by the numerous instances of it 
which place unrealistic demands upon re- 
viewers, editors, and copy editors. The editors 
feel that in glaring cases of poor writing in 
papers that otherwise might have substantive 
merit, authors should be required to obtain 
professional assistance. Editors also are con- 
cerned about the submission of unrevised and 
unedited student term papers. Faculty mem- 
bers have an obligation to make sure that their 
students’ submitted papers are revised and 
edited to a suitable level of scholarship before 
submission. The editors recommend that the 
Section on Undergraduate Education be asked 
to sponsor professional workshops on writing 
for journals at future ASA and regional society 
meetings.” 


Who benefits from upgrading the writing ` 
skills of sociologists? Most directly, those per- 
sons who are actively engaged in research and 
scholarship and who wish to maximize their 
likelihood of publishing are the prime bene- 
factors. Surely life would be easier for re- 
viewers and editors, and, ultimately, readers. 
Beyond this, however, an improvement in the 
writing skills of sociologists conceivably could 
make some of our important research more 
accessible to the public at large. The technical 
articles and reports that appear in major jour- 
nals such as Science not infrequently are 
picked up by the wire services and widely dis- 
tributed. Despite the technical terms, an edu- 
cated reader can understand reasonably well 
the work that appears in Science. Can we 
safely argue that the best articles in some of 
our journals cannot be transmitted similarly to 
a mass audience because of our technical (jar- 
gonistic?) language? 


i ne 
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ON THE COMPATIBILITY OF APPLIED AND BASIC: SOCIOLOGICAL 
RESEARCH: AN EFFORT IN MARRIAGE COUNSELING* 


RICHARD A. BERK 
University of California, Santa Barbara 


The American Sociologist 1981, Vol. 16 (November):204-211 


This paper argues that applied research still retains a second class status within the 
sociological community that is at least unexamined and probably unjustified. Applied research 
is not the corruption that some would claim, while basic research is hardly the ideal to which all 
sociologists should aspire. The paper begins with a discussion of the nature of applied research, 
moves to a demystification of basic research, and concludes with some suggestions about how 
a reconciliation of sorts might be accomplished. 


For the past ten years, I have found 
myself among the very small minority of 
sociologists who make applied social sci- 
ence their major professional commit- 
ment. By and large, the experience has 
been enormously satisfying. However, 
these satisfactions have derived from the 
challenging nature of the work, the pros- 
pect of doing something useful, contact 
with individuals trying to make the world 
a bit better place, and interactions with 
social scientists from other disciplines; the 
sociological community typically has been 
unsupportive and often downright hostile. 
Moreover, my experience certainly is not 
unique. One hardly needs to launch a 
major study to observe that applied re- 
search does not appear in the “major” 
sociological journals, plays almost no role 
in the training of our graduate students, 
and only counts in the academic hiring and 


promotion process if the candidate al-- 


ready has been certified as a “proper” 
scholar. 

I will not consider here the many rea- 
sons why applied research retains a 
second-class status within the sociological 
community.’ Rather, I’ will assume that 


* The research reported in this paper was gener- 
ously supported by the U.S. Department of Housing 
and Urban Development (Grant No. H-2908-RG). 
[Address correspondence to: Richard A. Berk, So- 
cial Process Research Institute, University of 
California, Santa Barbara CA 93106.] 

1 One reviewer suggested that it was important to 
remind readers that when sociologists were members 
of the American Social Science Association (before 
the formation of the American Sociological Associa- 
tion in 1906), basic and applied types across a variety 
of the social sciences shared the same organization. 
It was only with the desire to take on the trappings of 
a “science” that concerted efforts were made to dis- 
tinguish basic from applied practioners. 


simple ignorance within the broader pro- 
fession is partly to blame. That is, too 
many sociologists have little understand- 
ing of applied research and do not fully 
grasp how applied research is sys- 
tematically dismissed by the profession’s 
gatekeepers. Consequently, my primary 
aim is to undertake a bit of consciousness 
raising. 


What is Applied Research? 


Perhaps the best place to start is with a 
definition of what all the fuss is about. 
What is applied social science research? 
As one might expect, there is a large 
number of definitions, and there is even 
no agreement among applied researchers 
about what distinguishes their enterprise 
from basic research (e.g., Berk and Rossi, 
1976; Berk, 1977; Rossi, 1980). Of late, I 
have come to believe that applied research 
is best characterized by the stance it takes 
with respect to its subjects of inquiry. In 
particular, the substantive questions come 
first, and then a range of theoretical and 
methodological tools are brought to bear. 
In other words, a substantive problem 
motivates the research effort, and past 
studies, extant theory, and research 
technology are introduced solely in ser- 
vice of that effort. There is no concern 
with demonstrating whether, for example, 
differential association (Cressey, 1952), 
control theory (Hirschi, 1969), or bioso- 
cial explanations of criminal behavior 
(Mednick and Christiansen, 1977) in gen- 
eral are more useful perspectives, but 
rather with unraveling the cause (and 
perhaps cures) of specific instances of il- 
legal activities. Thus, one might help a 
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given community address apparent in- 
creases in teenage vandalism, for in- 
stance, and apply whatever tools seem 
best suited to solve that problem. Any 
implications for larger social science 
questions are of secondary concern. 

In contrast, basic research focuses first 
on some larger sociological question and 
then goes out into the world (or into the 
laboratory) to find an appropriate site in 
which to undertake the research. Any 
fallout for particular applications is, at 
best, a fringe benefit. In other words, the 
primary aim is to advance the current 
level of discourse within the discipline. 

To summarize, applied research uses 
sociology or other social science disci- 
plines in a supportive role when empirical 
questions are addressed. Basic research 
makes the state of the discipline the pri- 
mary focus. For applied research, sociol- 
ogy becomes a means to some end, while 
for basic research, sociology is itself the 
end. 

If we take this initial distinction seri- 
ously, it allows us to organize a large 
number of attributes that previously have 
been associated with applied research. 
Moreover, it then becomes useful to think 
of these attributes not as essential in the 
definition of applied research, but as de- 
rivative properties. Consider the following 
example that I will use to illustrate this 
observation. 

Over the past two years I have been 
involved in an evaluation of the effective- 
ness of water conservation programs 
undertaken in communities throughout 
California during the recent drought. For 
about 24 months between 1976 and 1977, 
California experienced its worst drought 
in this century, and many areas were 
faced with the prospect of severe water 
shortages. Some communities initiated a 
wide variety of conservation efforts: edu- 
cational campaigns, surcharges for excess 
water use, moratoriums on new service 
accounts, city ordinances prohibiting 
watering lawns during the heat of the day, 
and the like. Other communities launched 
more modest activities, sometimes limited 
to a single conservation message enclosed 
in consumers’ water bills. Among the 
many questions involved was whether 
conservation programs “worked,” (i.e., 
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whether water consumption declined), 
and whether some worked better than 
others (Berk et al., 1981). 

In our evaluation of local water conser- 
vation efforts, we were addressing a par- 
ticular set of substantive questions and 
were not especially concerned with ad- 
vancing current thinking in sociology or 
any other social science discipline. Note 
that we could have turned our priorities 
upsidedown. For example, one of the 
useful ways to examine conservation pro- 
grams is as a solution to the “dilemma of 
the commons” (e.g., Schelling, 1971), or 
what some have called the “prisoners di- 
lemma” (Luce and Raiffa, 1957) or “social 
traps” (Platt, 1973). Recall that the di- 
lemma of the commons comes about 
“when some publicly provided good is 
scarce. Each individual has no incentive 
to reduce his/her consumption, but in the 
aggregate the good is rapidly depleted, 
and no one’s self-interest is served’ (Berk 
et al., 1980). There is a long tradition in 
basic social science research that treats 
the dilemma of the commons as a funda- 
mental problem (e.g., Olson, 1971; Mar- 
well and Ames, 1979), and other re- 
searchers could have used the California 
experience as a laboratory to study alter- 
native perspectives on commons dilem- 
mas. In contrast, we exploited theoretical 
notions and empirical generalizations 
from the commons dilemma literature 
only to the degree they helped us under- 
stand how conservation programs 
worked. More general contributions to 
broader social science concerns were of 
no immediate interest. 

One of the important attributes of the 
evaluation study was that it was necessary 
to draw on perspectives from hydrology, 
sociology, economics, and social psy- 
chology. Thus, a combination of hydrol- 
ogy and microeconomics was used to 
characterize the social consequences of 
shortfalls in precipitation associated with 
droughts. On close inspection, it was not 
at all obvious what a water shortage really 
entailed, and insights from hydrology and 
microeconomics were critical in defining 
the problem to which communities were 
responding. Microeconomics also played 
a fundamental role in developing causal 
models for water consumption since water 
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is an economic good (i.e., it is sold at a 
price). Finally, research from social psy- 
chology and sociology was used to explain 
how various kinds of conservation appeals 
might shift the location of the demand 
curve and hence lead to less water con- 
sumption. It cannot be overemphasized 
that without this interdisciplinary ap- 
proach, we would have been lost. No 
single discipline had anything approaching 
the whole story, and sociology was cer- 
tainly no exception. In short, the evalua- 
tion of California’s water conservation 
efforts was like most applied research in 
its reliance on an interdisciplinary ap- 
proach. 

Second, it was apparent from the start 
that the evaluation could not be under- 
taken with a single research method. Data 
on what communities actually did in re- 
sponse to the drought, for instance, re- 
quired qualitative research methods 
coupled with survey research techniques. 
Assessments of the impact of local con- 
servation programs, in contrast, relied 
heavily on archival material coded from 
official records. In particular, it was nec- 
essary to transform data from customers’ 
bills into aggregate, monthly summaries 
subject to analysis through an interrupted 
time-series design. Finally, we applied 
statistical procedures used by economists 
and operations researchers. Thus, our 
second observation about applied re- 
search is that it is likely to be multi- 
method. 

In general, we found that water conser- 
vation programs reduced water consump- 
tion but that there was enormous variation 
in the effectiveness of these programs in 
different communities. This variation in 
turn was a function of several variables. 
For example, we found that conservation 
programs produced greater water savings 
among residential consumers in com- 
munities characterized by higher educa- 
tional levels. However, while the impact 
of a community's median education was 
large, it was in one sense irrelevant. 
Whatever the level of education, a com- 
munity’s schooling is not subject to ma- 
nipulation by the public officials trying to 
reduce local water consumption (at least 
in the short run). Therefore, public offi- 
cials quite properly could respond with 
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“so what?” when told that education mat- 
tered. In contrast, we also found that, for 
residential consumers, a greater number of 
conservation programs was more effective 
than a smaller number, and that there was 
no evidence of declining marginal returns. 
In other words, communities had the op- 
tion of introducing a large number of dif- 
ferent kinds of conservation programs 
with the likelihood that each would con- 
tribute to water savings. This was a find- 
ing that had real implications for public 
policy, since policymakers could (and did) 
manipulate the number of local conserva- 
tion programs launched. We also found 
that residential consumers reduced their 
consumption with increases in the real 
marginal price of water, and that the sav- 
ings did not compete with savings from 
other conservation programs. That is, 
policymakers had the option of shifting 
either the supply curve or the demand 
curve (or both). Again, the importance of 
this finding was that manipulable variables 
were involved. This leads to a third obser- 
vation: applied research will typically 
focus on mutable variables although, of 
course, other causal variables not subject 
to manipulation must be considered to 
avoid specification errors. 

We also were interested in which com- 
munities were more likely to invest 
heavily in water conservation programs 
during the drought. Among other things, 
we found that cities with larger popula- 
tions were more likely, ceteris paribus, to 
make a major conservation effort. How- 
ever, while the regression coefficient was 
statistically significant at conventional 
levels, the substantive significance was 
quite small. That is, the impact of popula- 
tion was not likely to result from chance 
but at the same time, cities would have to 
differ by plus or minus several million 
before anything approaching important 
changes would be found in the intensity of 
local conservation activities. Thus a 
fourth observation: applied research will 
emphasize the distinction between statis- 
tical significance and substantive 
significance. 

The fact that both conservation pro- 
grams and increases in price could be used 
to induce water savings was certainly of 
interest. But in addition, it was important 
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to gauge the tradeoffs between the two 
water reduction strategies. After all, 
applied researchers usually live in the real 
world of practical constraints where 
questions of feasibility naturally follow 
from the initial substantive issues. For us, 
therefore, an answer to the question of 
“what works?” also required an answer to 
the question “compared to what?” In the 
case of residential water users, we found 
that on the average, the impact of a com- 
munity’s conservation programs yielded 
about the same reductions as doubling the 
real marginal price of water. A number of 
implications followed. For example, while 
there are several reasons why it is more 
efficient to use price as a vehicle for in- 
ducing water conservation (e.g., it can be 
done within existing administrative pro- 
cedures), doubling the price of water has 
unfortunate distributional consequences 
and would in addition face stiff political 
opposition. This leads to a fifth observa- 
tion: applied research almost inevitably 
will be drawn into assessments of various 
tradeoffs which in turn typically will need 
to be addressed in quantitative terms. 

It should be apparent that the water 
conservation study required a wide range 
of skills and many kinds of labor intensive 
activities. For example, the study was 
conducted in over 50 communities across 
the state and field workers had to be sent 
to each. Similarly, the interdisciplinary 
approach drew on at least four kinds of 
theoretical expertise while the statistical 
analyses went well beyond what one typi- 
cally finds in sociology journals. There- 
fore, the research was necessarily a team 
effort. Thus a sixth observation: applied 
research usually will be beyond the skills 
and energies of a single individual, and a 
team approach often is required. 

Finally, the research was supported by 
the U.S. Department of Housing and 
Urban Development and could not have 
been undertaken without the full (and 
even enthusiastic) cooperation of state 
and local public officials. That is, there 
was Clearly a particular audience having 
few connections to academic settings. 
However, this followed from the initial 
questions addressed; we became in- 
terested in how well water conservation 
programs worked and then shopped for 
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support. The search led us to the HUD 
and the California Department of Water 
Resources. Had we focused on solutions 
to commons dilemmas, in contrast, we 
would have shopped elsewhere and 
perhaps would have found support within 
the National Science Foundation. Of 
course, it is more often the case that 
clients initiate the search (commonly 
through a “request for proposal”), but it 
still seems to me that the client-researcher 
relationship is not essential to the defini- 
tion of applied research. Rather, the 
client-researcher relationship follows 
from the ways in which applied efforts 
initially are phrased and undertaken. In 
any case, the final observation is that 
applied research often will have a well 
defined client outside of academe. 

In summary, applied research treats 
sociology (or any of the social sciences) as 
a means to an end, not as an end in itself. 
Given this emphasis, a number of attri- 
butes typically follow: 

. an interdisciplinary approach; 

. the use of multiple methods; 

. an emphasis on mutable variables; 

. aclear distinction between statistical and 
substantive significance; 

. an emphasis on quantitative tradeoffs; 


. a team research effort; and 
. a greater likelihood of specific clients. 


Given these characteristics,” it is clear 
that many of the criticisms of applied re- 
search heard within academic sociology 
departments are far off the mark. Applied 
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* These seven characteristics of applied research 
can be thought of as primary consequences of the 
way applied studies are initially formulated. There 
are also a number of secondary consequences: more 
demanding time constraints, larger budgets, more 
complicated oversight procedures, awards through 
contracts rather than grants, and the like. I call these 
“secondary” because they seem less likely to distin- 
guish between basic and applied research. Our 
evaluation of water conservation programs, for 
example, was funded through a grant, not a contract. 
In addition, I am not arguing that the derivative 
characteristics I have associated with applied re- 
search play no role in basic research in sociology. It 
is apparent, for example, that basic sociological re- 
search can, and often should, use a variety of data 
collection techniques. What I am arguing is that, 
coupled with a fundamental difference between 
applied and basic sociology with respect to whether 
the sociological discourse itself is of significant con- 
cern, is a distinct tendency for a certain set of char- 
acteristics to follow. 
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research is intellectually demanding; in- 
deed, I believe that it is at least as de- 
manding as basic research. Applied re- 
search is not narrow; indeed, I believe 
that it requires a much wider range of 
abilities than basic research. Applied re- 
search is not atheoretical; indeed, I be- 
lieve that strong theoretical foundations 
are absolutely essential. In short, if there 
are grounds for discriminating against 
applied research, they stem from the con- 
scious decision not to build a piece of re- 
search primarily around issues within the 
discipline. However, it also is important 
to stress that applied research frequently 
plays a central role in the ways in which 
sociology evolves (Rossi, 1980), although 
such feedback effects are often seren- 
dipitous and the product of individuals 
who are not heavily involved in applied 
concerns. 


What if Applied Researchers were the 
Gatekeepers? 


Having now tried to provide a sense of 
the applied research enterprise, I will turn 
to the nature of basic research. Basic re- 
search usually is held up as the epitome of 
what sociologists should be doing, and I 
hope to provide a more balanced picture. 
That is, applied research is not the ogre 
some people think it is and, in addition, 
basic research is not necessarily an ideal 
to which we all should aspire. 

There are a number of ways one might 
‘set about demystifying basic research, but 
I thought it might be instructive to imagine 
a world in which applied researchers were 
the profession’s gatekeepers. In other 
words, suppose that sociology was built 
around applied concerns; training in 
_applied research was central to graduate 
training, the mainstream journals were 
interested primarily in publishing applied 
studies, and the basic research divisions 
of the NSF were disbanded. What then 
would life be like for sociologists trying to 
do basic research? 

Consider a paper submitted to the ASR 
in which differential association was the 
primary vehicle for explaining participa- 


tion in illegal activities. Suppose also that 


the differential association approach was 
presented with conceptual clarity, was 
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effectively operationalized, and produced 
a sensible set of findings. However, our 
applied American Sociological Review 
summarily rejects the paper. The major 
problem is that by failing to take an inter- 
disciplinary perspective, the underpin- 
nings of differential association remain 
unexamined. In particular, differential as-. 
sociation necessarily rests on a model of 
social learning, and our basic researcher 
sociologist has neglected an enormous 
literature from psychology directly ad- 
dressing how learning occurs. (For a re- 
cent review, see Bugelski, 1973.) In short, 
the paper is rejected for an uninformed, 
parochial perspective, having failed to take 
an interdisciplinary approach. Indeed, one 
nasty reviewer claims that without the in- 
troduction of a formal model of social 
learning, differential association is nothing 
but a sloppy metaphor. Perhaps, there- 
fore, the author should try his hand at 
writing poetry. 

Consider a second paper submitted to 
the ASR addressing Marx’s assertion that 
there is a tendency under capitalism for 
the rate of profit to fall. As one would 
expect, the discussion rests heavily on the 
labor theory of value formulated for 
capitalist ‘societies as a whole. Thus, one 
of the paper's central concerns is with the 
importance of Jabor unions as a com- 
plicating factor. However, our reviewer is 
unimpressed. While it is apparent that the 
paper goes a long way toward clarifying a 
number of important conceptual issues, 
the paper is rejected because the author 
has provided no way to measure value 
without recourse to prices. And of course, 
there 1s no necessary correspondence 
between value in terms of labor inputs and 
prices that emerge from market processes. 
In other words, the paper is rejected as a 
masturbatory exercise. Indeed, the re- 
viewer suggests that the real thing is a lot 
more fun and has the additional asset of no 
peer review. 

A third paper focuses on the prisoner s 
dilemma and employs an experimental de- 
sign in order to determine the role of sub- 
jects’ feelings about making a “fair” con- 
tribution to group welfare. One finding is 
that subjects who enter the study with 
greater concerns for equity are more likely 
to bring about a better result for the group 
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of which they are a member. However, it 
turns out that the experimental subjects 
were college students enrolled in an intro- 
ductory sociology course. Despite a co- 
gent theoretical perspective and a tight re- 
search design, therefore, the paper is re- 
jected out of hand. Not only does there 
seem to be no way to confidently gener- 
alize from a laboratory setting to the “real 
world,” but college students are not a par- 
ticularly instructive population in which to 
study commons dilemmas. Why should 
anyone care whether college students with 
a more collective orientation perform 
better in the artificial setting of a social 
psychology laboratory? Indeed, one 
snotty reviewer closes with the suggestion 
that the study could have been undertaken 
as well with Rhesus monkeys, especially if 
SAT scores keep dropping. 

A fourth paper addresses the severity of 
civil unrest in urban areas in the 1960s. 
After the introduction of a sophisticated 
model of unrest and some fancy statistical 
analyses, the author concludes that the 
best predictor of riot severity is the pro- 
portion of blacks in the city. The re- 
viewers have a picnic with this one. They 
wonder at some length why anyone should 
care about the finding unless the author 
really is proposing to change the propor- 
tion of black residents in urban areas. One 
reviewer indicates that the only policy im- 
plication that he can find would involve 
busing large numbers of white suburban- 
ites into the inner city on hot summer 
days. | 
A final paper is concerned with the 
utilitarian tradition in sociology and in 
particular how the early ideas of Hume, 
Bentham, and J.S. Mill were seriously 
distorted by American scholars. Follow- 
ing a clear and thorough discussion of the 
intellectual history surrounding European 
utilitarian thought, the author shows how 
American sociology was led astray and 
what a“proper” interpretation of the early 
writers should entail. This paper is so far 
off the mark that it is handled with an 
“in-house” review. The reviewer sees ab- 
solutely no purpose to the paper since 
there is nothing to be learned from how 
sociologists continually misunderstand 
each other. Indeed, this is hardly news 
and a more interesting paper would focus 
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on the few times when sociologists man- 
age to get things right. 

Whatever the validity of these exam- 
ples, they provide, in reverse, a sense of 
the kind of reception that applied research 
receives from current sociological 
gatekeepers. Moreover, the narrow- 
mindedness that I have tried to describe is 
not overstated. In preparation for this 
paper, several of my colleagues and I 
submitted six manuscripts to mainstream 
sociological journals. All six had an 
applied focus and only one was accepted. 
The single success remains somewhat 
perplexing although in that paper a modest 
effort was made to take applied research 
results and use them to address several 
ongoing themes in the sociological lit- 
erature. Four of the papers were rejected 
but were soon accepted for publication 
elsewhere in excellent applied or interdis- 
ciplinary journals, and one of these papers 
already has been reprinted in an annual 
review of outstanding applied studies. The 
final manuscript has been through two 
“revise and resubmits,” and its status re- 
mains uncertain. Perhaps more instructive 
are the reasons why most of the papers 
were rejected by the mainstream. Here 
are a few reviewer comments, altered 
slightly to protect the review process. 


This is an interesting and well-written paper, 

but it is not the kind of thing the majority of 

readers of this journal will bother to read. It 
. belongs in a more applied journal. 


This paper is technically sound but all we 
learn is that despite many obstacles, the so- 
cial program worked as designed. This is not 
of general interest and links are never made 
to the organizational literature. 


While the paper's overall conclusions seem 
correct, there is no need for all the fancy 
statistics. Have the authors reanalyze the 
data in the form of cross-tabulations. That 
way it will be accessible to a wider audience 
more interested in mainstream sociology. 


While it is true that the authors have data on 
all of the 262 cases in which arrests were 
made, the N is too small to merit publication 
in a mainstream sociological journal. It’s not 
an ASR N. 


. There are two features that militate against 
publication. First, the author’s orientation to 
the subject of police work seems to be prac- 
tical rather than theoretical. ... 
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This paper has some very good features and 
addresses a current hot topic. However, the 
paper should really be sent to a more spe- 
cialized criminology journal since the vari- 
ables are really more at an applied than a 
general theoretical level. 


Toward Divorce or Reconciliation 


I have tried to argue that applied social 
science has genuine intellectual merit, or 
at least measures up when compared to 
basic research. I also have argued, that, 
nevertheless, applied research is routinely 
discriminated against by the profession’s 
gatekeepers. If I am reading current 
trends correctly, perhaps the most honest 
thing to do would be to make a clean break 
between basic and applied sociology. The 
American Sociological Review, for exam- 
ple, might remove any shred of ambiguity 
and say that research not making the 
sociological discourse its major objective 
will not be published. Academic depart- 
ments might state explicitly that when 
time comes for promotion, applied re- 
search will not be counted. Job openings 
could be advertized with the clear state- 
ment that only basic researchers need 
apply. In short, given all of the current 
uncertainty and the bad will that it gener- 
ates, perhaps a divorce is in order; indeed, 
some might say that it is a divorce made in 
heaven. 

On the other hand, basic and applied 
social science need one another. Applied 
. social science draws on a variety of ideas, 
and sociological ideas certainly are among 
them. In addition, applied research 
exploits innovations in research methods, 
and here sociologists have made a number 
of important contributions. Similarly, 
many of the most important advances 
within sociology have come from applied 
concerns (Rossi, 1980),7 and sociology 
surely would benefit from exposure to 


? For example, as Rossi (1980) explains, the origi- 
nal work on occupational prestige in 1948 was an 
applied effort to determine why scientists were 
leaving government jobs for employment in univer- 
sities and businesses. The lower occupational pres- 
tige of government positions was thought to be a 
factor. Similarly, the “Coleman Report” was a con- 
gressionally mandated study to determine whether 
black and white students were enjoying the same 
level of support from local school districts. 
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perspectives from other. academic disci- 
plines. In short, perhaps a reconciliation 
of sorts is in order. It may well be possible 
to accept a number of important dif- 
ferences between applied and basic re- 
search and at the same time house them 
productively (if not blissfully) under one 
roof. 

First, just as we allow graduate students 
to specialize in particular substantive and 
methodological concerns, we also should 
allow concentrations in applied areas. For 
example, a specialty in evaluation re- 
search might be coupled with a traditional 
Ph.D. in sociology. 

Second, if we permit concentrations in 
applied concerns, students interested in 


such matters should be required to take 


courses outside sociology departments. 
While I believe that even basic sociologi- 
cal research should be leavened with in- 
terdisciplinary perspectives, it simply ts 
impossible to undertake sound applied re- 
search solely from a sociological point of 
view. Moreover, communication with 
one’s applied colleagues demands: some 
familiarity with microeconomics, social 
psychology, quasi-experimental designs, 
psychometrics, and the like. 

Third, if we allow students to do dis- 
sertations in applied areas, we routinely 
should solicit the active participation of 
economists, psychologists, political sci- 
entists, anthropologists, and even faculty 
outside of the social sciences when thesis 
committees are formed. The interdiscipli- 
nary training obtained in course work 
would be enhanced significantly. 

Fourth, just as we advertise for individ- 
uals specializing in criminology, stratifi- 
cation, and sex roles, we should create 
positions in applied areas such as evalua- 
tion research, policy analysis, and risk as- 
sessment. While the precise boundaries of 
such activities often are unclear, they are 
no more unclear than between the usual 
sociological subspecies. 

Fifth, when time comes for promotion, 
a candidate’s work should be judged with 
its intellectual merit as the primary crite- 
rion. Whether it is applied or basic should 
be immaterial. Indeed, one could well 
imagine seeking letters from professionals 
outside academe. In economics, for 
example, it is common to seek as- 
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sessments from economists working in in- 
dustry and government. 

Finally, we might follow the example of 
a number of disciplines, such as statistics, 
and include applied and basic sections in 
the American Sociological Review. And 
with this division, it might well make 
sense to have a special editor in charge 
and have some additional associate 
editors to handle submissions to the 
applied section. 

These suggestions are hardly exhaus- 
tive but provide a sample of the kinds of 
reforms necessary if we are to have a rec- 
onciliation between basic and applied re- 
search. Of course, even these modest re- 
forms imply changes in usual practice and 
in some instances introduce additional 
competition for scarce resources. Thus, it 
is entirely conceivable that the majority of 
sociologists will find divorce to be a better 
solution. J would be saddened by such a 
development. 
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The literature on social science and public policy implicitly is based on a “fixed differences” 
model which maintains that the academic and policy spheres possess a set of static and 
mutually exlusive characteristics. The model yields the prediction that these between-sphere 
differences inevitably produce conflict for applied scholars. This study tested these predictions 
using data from interviews with social and educational scientists who had served as expert 
witnesses in school desegregation litigation. Findings indicate that the respondents’ 
experiences of differences between the academic and legal spheres were not as prevalent as the 
jixed differences model suggests or as respondents anticipated. Moreover, between-sphere 
differences that were experienced did not necessarily yield conflict for experts. The results are 
more compatible with a “dynamic mode?’ of applied scholarship that views the academic and 
policy spheres as possessing fluid and potentially overlapping characteristics. The dynamic 
model rejects the notion that applied scholarship inevitably is imbued with conflict due to 


fundamental between-sphere differences. 


The application of social science 
knowledge to policy issues raises a series 
` of questions related to the fit between the 
scientific endeavor and the policy pro- 
cess. Discussions of these issues have 
identified numerous differences in the 
priorities, values, and dominant norms of 
the academic and policy spheres (Kal- 
muss, 1980; Dunn, 1980; Rossi, 1980; Rein 
and White, 1977; Caplan et al., 1975; 
Coleman, 1972; Merton, 1957:207-224). 
For instance, the primary goal of the aca- 
demic sphere has been described as the 
seeking of truth (Etzioni, 1971) or the ac- 
quisition and enrichment of knowledge 
(Coleman, 1972; Hauser, 1949). On the 
other hand, the major goal of the policy 
sphere typically is seen as the formulation 
and implementation of social policies and 
programs that satisfy pressing practical 
and political constraints (Weiss, 1976). In 
short, policy-makers desire concrete and 
practical knowledge to help resolve 
existing problems, whereas scholars are 

interested in generating abstract knowl- 
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of Michigan, Department of Sociology, and was 
partly supported by grant G-78-0073 from the Na- 
tional Institute of Education. The author wishes to 
thank Mark Chesler, Joseph Sanders, William Gam- 
son, Paul Wortman, Mayer Zald, and an anonymous 
reviewer for their helpful comments on this manu- 
script. [Address correspondence to: Debra Kalmuss, 
Department of Social Relations, Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity, Baltimore MD 21218.] 


edge that is scientifically relevant and 
meaningful. These two sets of objectives 
yield discrepant and sometimes competing 
expectations for applied social scientists. 

These asserted differences between the 
two spheres have led some scholars to 
question whether participation in the pol- 
icy sphere induces departures from scien- 
tific norms and standards, thus com- 
promising the quality and integrity of so- 
cial scientific efforts (Rist, 1978; 
Schwartz, 1978; Johnson, 1977; Wolf, 
1976). Others view the differences be- 
tween the two spheres as an explanation 
for the limited utilization of social science 
knowledge by policy-makers (Caplan et 
al., 1975: National Science Board, 1969). 
They contend that because applied social 
scientists adhere to scientific criteria, they 
generate knowledge that does not ac- 
commodate the needs or realities of the 
policy sphere. Although their assumptions 
differ, both groups. of scholars identify di- 
lemmas for applied social scientists which 
originate in differences between the aca- 
demic and policy spheres. 

This model of the dilemmas of applied 
social science is based on the notion that 
fundamental and fixed differences be- 
tween the two spheres produce conflict 
for applied scholars. Proponents of this 
view characterize the spheres by static 
sets of mutually exclusive attributes. We 
therefore may call this a “fixed dif-. 
ferences” model. . 
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The fixed differences model is deeply 
rooted in the literature on applied social 
science. In their writing, scholars tend to 
focus on specific differences between the 
academic and policy spheres and on the 
implications of such differences for in- 
teractions between social scientists and 
policy-makers. One of the most com- 
monly cited between-sphere differences is 
the prevalence of extra-scientific con- 
straints on knowledge generation, dis- 
semination, and utilization within the 
policy as compared to the academic 
sphere. Such constraints include: exter- 
nally imposed time frames on research 
(Rossi, 1980; Weiss, 1976; Coleman, 
1972); considerations of whether poten- 
tially relevant variables are tractable in a 
practical and ethical sense (Scott and 
Shore, 1974; Coleman, 1972; Etzioni, 
1971; Gouldner, 1957); the financial and 
political feasibility of research findings 
(Caplan, 1979; Caplan et al., 1977; Patton 
et al., 1977; Weiss, 1976); and their con- 
gruence with the beliefs, values, and 
interests of sponsoring agencies and 
decision-makers (Rossi, 1980; Caplan et 
al., 1975). 

These between sphere differences are 
held to be a major factor in the limited 
utilization of social science knowledge by 
policy-makers. Borrowing the term from 
C.P. Snow, Caplan et al. (1975) offers the 
Two-Community Theory as an explana- 
tion for such limited utilization. The basic 
contention is: 


Social scientists and policy makers live and 
operate in separate worlds with different and 
often conflicting values, different reward 
systems and different languages. The social 
scientist is concerned with “pure” science 
and esoteric issues. By contrast, gov- 
ernmental policy makers are action oriented, 
practical persons concerned with obvious 
and immediate issues (1975:X). 


These differences make it difficult for 
policy makers and social scientists to 
work together and thus indirectly impede 
utilization. Other scholars bypass the 
utilization issue entirely and concentrate 
on the inevitability of conflict for individ- 
ual scholars who attempt to bridge the 
between-sphere differences by par- 
ticipating in the policy sphere (Kalmuss, 
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1980; Wolf, 1977; Wolfgang, 1974; Killian, 
1956). 

Our discussion of the fixed differences 
model raises two major issues. First, is the 
model merely an abstraction constructed 
for the purposes of this analysis? As 
shown above, even a cursory reading of 
the literature on applied social science 
suggests that this is unlikely. However, 
the “straw man” critique can be extended. 
Is this model of applied scholarship lim- 
ited to the literature or is it also accepted 
by scholars who engage in applied en- 
deavors? 

The second issue raised by our discus- 
sion is whether the fixed differences 
model yields accurate predictions about 
scholars’ experiences in the policy sphere. 
To date the assumptions of the model 
have not been the subject of systematic 
inquiry. Empirical support for the as- 
serted between-sphere differences and for 
the conflict that results from them has 
been limited to the reflections of individ- 
ual scholars who have participated in the 
policy arena. This evidence, while sug- 
gestive, is not based on a systematic test 
of the model. 

We addressed the above issues in a 
study examining the experiences of schol- 
ars who had applied social science knowl- 
edge in policy settings. Given the lack of 
previous empirical work in this area, and 
the broad range of applied roles, policy 
settings, and policy issues, we did an in- 
depth study of a single role, setting, and 
issue. We focused on scholars who had 
served as expert witnesses in school de- 
segregation litigation. The legal arena was 
selected because its adversarial character 
presented a sharp contrast to the asserted 
non-adversarial character of the academic 
sphere. This between-sphere difference 
was expected to yield conflict for scholars 
regarding competing scientific and legal 
conceptions of appropriate expert tes- 
timony. 

Once we decided upon the legal arena, 
the choice of the role of expert witness 
seemed obvious. First, it is the most 
common role for scholars in that arena. 
Second, other applied roles in the court- 
room (e.g., consultant to the judge) do not 
tie scholars to one of the parties in the 
litigation and thus minimize adversarial 
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pressures that generally characterize the 
courtroom. l 

The choice of a policy setting and 
applied role limited the range of policy 
issues to those that had been the focus of 
ongoing litigation involving the use of 
scholar-experts. School desegregation 
met these criteria. Litigation related to the 
desegregation of the professional schools 
dates back to the 1940s and desegregation 
of public schools has been litigated from 
the 1950s to the present. Furthermore, the 
long history of school desegregation liti- 
gation has involved ongoing use of social 
science evidence and experts. 


SCHOLARS AS EXPERT WITNESSES 


_ The application of the fixed differences 
model to scholarly participation in the 
legal sphere is straightforward. The model 
assumes that tncompatibilities between 
the non-adversarial academic sphere and 
the adversarial legal sphere inevitably 
create conflict for scholar-expert wit- 
nesses. The literature on social scientists 
in the courtroom implicitly accepts these 
assumptions (Pettigrew, 1979; Schwartz, 
1978; Rist, 1978; Wolf, 1977; 1976; 
Wolfgang, 1974). 

Within this view, social science norms 
are held to induce scholars to present their 
expertise in court as scientists and not as 
advocates. They should not allow per- 
sonal opinions or affiliations with one side 
of the case to bias their presentation of 
evidence. Their testimony should consist 


of a balanced presentation of the facts, | 


including data that might “hurt their side.” 
It should accurately reflect the complexity 
of issues and not reduce them to simplistic 
dichotomies between right and wrong. 
Qualifications about the basis, gener- 
alizability, and certainty of their state- 
ments should not be omitted in order to 
help the party they represent. Finally, 
their testimony should be based on scien- 
tifically verified knowledge and not on 
unfounded opinion or speculation. In 
short, social science norms guide experts 
to function as neutral scholars providing 
extra-legal data to help judges reach in- 
formed decisions. | 

The adversarial nature and norms of the 
legal arena are said to threaten experts 
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ability to maintain a neutral stance and 
adhere to social science norms (Schwartz, 
1978; Rist, 1978; Wolf, 1976). 
Traditionally, scholars are not called by 
the court, but by one of the parties to the 
litigation. They enter the courtroom on 
one side of the dispute, which at least 
structurally identifies them as partisans. 
Moreover, they often are paid for their 
testimony by the side for whom they tes- 
tify, which creates additional pressures 
for advocacy. 

Cross-examination also strains scholars’ 
neutrality. It is designed to discredit ex- 
perts in order to reduce the weight of their 
testimony. The combativeness of cross- 
examination frequently leads scholars to 
defend themselves and their side, thus 
adopting a partisan stance. In a descrip- 
tion of cross-examination, Williams (1957) 
writes: 

No witness no matter how netural he con- 

ceives himself to be is immune from the 

feeling of participating as a combatant in a 

battle. . . . It becomes increasingly apparent 

to the witness that he cannot remain neutral 
and he must defend himself by choosing 

sides (1957:34—35). 


The legal-adversarial norms of the 
courtroom are'a final source of strain on 
scholars’ ability to adhere to social science 
norms. The adversarial process rests on 
the assumption that the truth emerges 
when a neutral arbiter weighs the different 
constructions of facts presented by the 
various parties to the litigation. Thus, ac- 
cording to legal-adversarial norms, indi- 
vidual litigants are not expected to present 
a balanced or impartial statement of the 
facts, but rather to present them in a man- © 
ner which will help win their case. This 
criterion of legal advantage determines the 
selection of experts and the courtroom 
behavior that attorneys expect of them 
(Schwartz, 1978; Wolf, 1976; Schur, 1968; 
Kelly, 1965). As such, lawyers generally 
seek clear, strong, supportive testimony 
from experts. Opposing data or state- 
ments laden with qualifications, uncer- 
tainties, and complexities typically are 
considered undesirable components of 
expert testimony. Though they may be 
consistent with social science norms, they 
generally do not help attorneys win a case 
and thus are not consistent with legal- 
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adversarial norms. In short, legal- 
adversarial norms strain the neutrality of 
experts and guide them to be more one- 
sided, simplistic, and unconditional than 
do social science norms. 

These between-sphere differences are 
said to pose conflict for scholar-experts. 
In their writing, scholars generally agree 
that social scientists have a professional 
obligation to adhere to social science 
norms in court (Wolf, 1976; Wolfgang, 
1974; McGurk, 1959; Rose, 1956; 
Louisel]l, 1955; Clark, 1953). Conflict re- 
sults because the adversarial nature and 
norms of the courtroom tend to be incom- 
patible with this professional obligation. 
Moore (1974) summarizes this view in his 
contention that role conflict for social sci- 
entists in the legal arena stems from the 
discrepancy between the role they vis- 
ualize for themselves and the role that 
they are able to play in court. 

In sum, adoption of the fixed dif- 
ferences model yields the following pre- 
dictions about the experiences of expert 
witnesses, which we examined in this 
study. 


1. There are fundamental differences be- 
tween the academic and legal sphere which 
are experienced by scholar-experts. 

2. These “experienced differences” inevita- 
bly yield conflict for experts. 


In addition, we examined whether, inde- 
pendently of their courtroom experiences, 
experts anticipated or generally believed 
that the legal and academic spheres were 
fundamentally different. This enabled us 
to assess whether they adopted the fixed 
differences model and thus to evaluate the 
“straw man” critique. 


METHODS 
Sample 


This examination of the fixed dif- 
ferences model is based on in-depth inter- 
views with 52 scholars who testified in 
school desegregation litigation.! Given 


i The sample of experts consisted of all 
academically-based experts who testified in the 17 
school desegregation cases that were the focus of a 
research project examining the use of social science 
evidence in school desegregation litigation. The 17 
cases were: Atlanta, Austin, Baton Rouge, Char- 
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our focus, the sample was limited to ex- 
perts employed in academic settings. One 
potential cause or consequence of non- 
academic employment is reduced identifi- 
cation with and ties to the academic com- 
munity. Such experts (e.g., those em- 
ployed by local school systems or gov- 
ernmental agencies) might have perceived 
fewer between-sphere differences and ex- 
perienced less resultant conflict than their 
academic counterparts. To provide a more 
conservative “test” of the fixed dif- 
ferences model, we focused on academi- 
cally based experts. 

The sample of 52 experts consisted of 33 
social scientists and 19 educational scien- 
tists. Thirty experts had testified for the 
plaintiffs (National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People, Ameri- 
can Civil Liberties Union, Mexican- 
American Legal Defense Fund) and 22 for 
the defendants (local school boards). Fif- 
teen had testified in more than three 
school desegregation cases and 25 had 
testified only once. 

Questions may be raised about the rep- 
resentativeness of the sample. Is a group 
of 52 scholars who testified in an area as 
controversial as schoo] desegregation rep- 
resentative of applied scholars in gen- 
eral?? The potential strain on neutrality 
imposed by the adversarial nature of the 
courtroom and the political nature of 
school desegregation might discourage 
many scholars from serving as experts. 
Our respondents’ participation in school 
cases may reflect a stronger commitment 


lotte, Columbus, Corpus Christi, Dayton, Denver, 
Detroit, Indianapolis, Kalamazoo, Los Angeles, 
Minneapolis, Montgomery, Omaha, Richmond, and 
St. Louis. In addition, we generated a snowball sam- 
ple of experts in other school desegregation cases by 
asking attorneys and experts whom we had already 
identified for the names of other experts. Finally, we 
placed notices in the newsletters of the professional 
organizations associated with sociology, psychol- 
ogy, political science, and education. These notices 
briefly explained the study and asked individuals 
who had testified in school desegregation cases to 
contact us. Of the group of 54 experts that we iden- 
tified, only two refused to speak with us. 

* By applied scholars we mean scholars who have 
participated in the policy sphere in their role as 
scholar. Our results can not be generalized to schol- 
ars who, perhaps because of their implicit accep- 
tance of the fixed differences model, have avoided 
participating in the policy sphere. 
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to activist roles and scholarship than that 
of most applied scholars. 

While there is no way to systematically 
assess the representativeness of the sam- 
ple, there is evidence that the respondents 
did not constitute a homogeneous group of 
activist scholars. First, they varied widely 
in their responses to questions about the 
proper role of social (educational) scien- 
tists in responding to social problems. 
While some endorsed an applied role con- 
ception that included advocacy of pre- 
ferred policy options and a direct link 
between their value commitments and 
scholarly work, the majority opposed a 
relationship between advocacy and schol- 
arship and held that their role ended once 
they had disseminated information to de- 
cision makers. The following statements 
reflect the range of applied role concep- 
tions. 


Being a social scientist placed on me a 
responsibility of utilizing my knowledge ina 
way to achieve certain kinds of goals. The 
goals, however, must be consistent with my 
own values and beliefs. I use my social sci- 
ence knowledge in ways to further my own 
values. 


Social science is active. It has effects 
when it is committed and engaged; when it is 
serving some actor or set of actors in a social 
interaction. Social scientists can do perfectly 
good work in the service of some cause. 


I'm uncomfortable with social scientists 
endorsing particular solutions to social 
problems. They should generate knowledge 
and then they may apply it to some particular 
problem and real world solution. If a solution 
is suggested from their application, they 
should present their work and the suggested 
solution to policy makers. They should not 
advocate for that solution. 


As a social scientist you should present 
balanced information to decision makers. 
You should provide expert information, not 
opinions or values. You should be fair and 
objective and not an advocate. 


In addition to the diversity of applied 
role conceptions, respondents differed in 
their reactions to the adversarial demands 
of the courtroom. One would expect ac- 
tivist scholars to be accustomed to func- 
tioning in the policy sphere and thus to be 
relatively comfortable with its extra- 
scientific constraints. However, about 
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half of our respondents reported conflict 
related to those constraints in the court- 
room. The following comment is indica- 
tive. 
[Testifying] is certainly nothing like doing 
research or even teaching where you try to 
show both sides more clearly and forcefully 
than you do in court. For that reason, it’s 
uncomfortable for me. 


In sum, although we can not claim that 
our sample is representative of applied 
scholars in general, the evidence suggests 
that the respondents were not a homoge- 
neous group of activist scholars. Rather 
their applied role conceptions and re- 
sponses to the courtroom reflect the range 
and diversity that one would expect 
among .the larger community of applied 
social scientists. 


Interviewing Format 


The interviews utilized a standard set of 
open-ended questions and probes focused 
on eight major substantive areas: the deci- 
sion to testify, preparation for testifying, 
testifying experience, role conflict in 
court, content of the testimony, profes- 
sional consequences of testifying, atti- 
tudes about school desegregation, and 
applied role conception. The bulk of the 
interviews were completed between De- 
cember 1978 and August 1979. 


EVALUATION OF THE FIXED DIFFERENCES 
MODEL 


Straw Man Critique | 


The straw man critique suggests that the 
fixed differences model is an abstraction 
constructed for the purposes of this 
analysis. Before we can assess the accu- 
racy of the model, we must explore 
whether it is accepted by individual schol- 
ars and whether it shapes their beliefs 
about applied scholarship. 

Respondents’ comments indicate that 
they implicitly adopted the fixed dif- 
ferences model. Virtually all (96%) of 
them held expectations or general beliefs 
about fundamental differences between 
the academic and legal spheres. One re- 
spondent summarized the between-sphere 
differences as follows: 
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Testifying is not as natural as going to a 
professional meeting and delivering a paper. 
... There, you’re simply transmitting infor- 
mation. Theoretically, that’s all you're doing 
in court, but the adversarial process changes 
that to some extent. 


Other respondents focused on more spe- 
cific differences. 


[As social scientists] we were trained to say 
and really believe that we have some knowl- 
edge that this might be the case. You have a 
fair amount of confidence in it, but you never 
have total confidence in it. Because of the 
model of the law, each side is compelled to 
make the strongest possible statements of 
facts on their side of the case. So [the law- 
yers] are going to push you to a greater cer- 
tainty than you feel. 


[Testifying] requires the presentation of 
results with a minimum of caveats. We fre- 
quently couch our findings and condition 
them with all of the cautions that go into 
social science results. Ifs very difficult to 
present in that sort of fashion, the fashion 
that you would in a journal article, in the role 
of expert witness. This is especially true in 
cross-examination when the adversarial 
situation stimulates one to omit caveats. 


Most often respondents focused on the 
strain between the adversarial nature of 
the courtroom and the ideal of academic 
neutrality. 


Colleagues told me that there’s difficulty in 
maintaining objectivity and of having the 
tendency to only look at the side of the case 
that benefits you most and to only present 
that side. And that way of doing things isn’t 
quite consistent with the cannons of scien- 
tific research. 


And finally, 


[Prior to testifying] I felt that there was some 
need to come to grips with the adversarial 
process and the fact that the court is defined 
as an adversarial situation, rather than a 
disinterested quest for truth situation. 


In sum, the results do not support a 
view of the fixed differences model as a 
“straw man.” The scholars we interviewed 
anticipated or generally believed that 
there were sharp differences between the 
academic and legal spheres. However, 
their implicit acceptance of the model 
does not imply that it accurately portrays 
reality. The issue of whether the academic 
and legal spheres are fundamentally dif- 
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ferent and whether those differences gen- 
erate conflict for expert witnesses remains 
to be explored. 


“Accuracy” of the Fixed Differences 
Model 


We assessed the “accuracy” of the 
model in two ways. First, we examined 
whether in the role of expert, respondents 
actually experienced differences between 
the academic and legal spheres. Second, 
we assessed whether these “experienced 
differences” created conflict for them. 

The Experience of Between-Sphere 
Differences. Consistent with the predic- 
tions of the fixed differences model, 90 
percent of the respondents reported expe- 
riencing between-sphere differences in the 
role of expert witness. The following 
comments illustrate the nature of these 
“experienced differences.” 


... other parts of my testimony were not 
rigorous. They hadn't been studied by any- 
body else and I hadn’t done it yet. And I was 
willing to say in a sense, how I thought the 
results would come out. In an academic 


forum, I would have been a little more cau- 
tious. 


I did not present opposing evidence in 
court as I would with an academic audience. 


I felt the tension between what [my law- 
yers] would like me to say and what by pro- 
fessional standards I would allow myself to 
say. 

[My lawyers] wanted me to fight back on 
cross-examination. What they said was that I 
gave the appearance of losing the battle... . 
However, I view the advocate role as in- 
compatible with that of scientist. And | made 
the decision that I wouldn't play a strong 
advocate role and I just didn't. ... 


Thus, in addition to anticipating dif- 
ferences between the legal and academic 
spheres or generally believing that such 
differences existed, experts actually expe- 
rienced between-sphere differences in 
their applied role. 

However, not all scholars reported ex- 
periencing such differences. One expert 
noted, 


. . .and also I must say, I never felt that it 
was a very adversary situation as far as I was 
concerned. Surely [ would be asked by the 
lawyers on one side one set of questions and 
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~ by lawyers on the other side another set of 
questions. . . . The questions just served to 
explain my views. I didn’t feel involved in 
the adversary nature of the proceedings. I 
don’t think that’s very much involved with an 

‘expert. It could be I guess. But in my case, I 
don’t think it was. 


The implication is that the adversarial 
nature of the courtroom does not have 
much to do with the role of expert wit- 
ness. Thus, in her courtroom role, the ex- 
pert did not experience clear-cut dif- 
ferences between the academic and legal 
spheres. 

Other scholars more directly challenged 
the notion of between-sphere differences. 
‘They contended that their behavior in 
court was not very different from their 
professional behavior within the academic 
sphere. 


I mean [the courtroom] is an adversary pro- 
ceeding and you have got to play the adver- 
sary thing. . . . It’s like writing a grant pro- 
posal. Writing a grant proposal is not sci- 
ence. It’s getting money and so you sit down 
and write a bibliography and you assemble 
vitae and you will get on the phone for ten 
days. You will do all that stuff because it’s 
got to be done. 


{In court] the whole set of qualifications 

. doesn’t get brought out and it isn’t always 

pertinent. It’s part of the nature of exposi- 

tion, whether in a seminar, a lecture or writ- 

ing an article. One doesn’t include every 
single qualification. 


These statements suggest that the aca- 
demic and legal spheres may not be as 
different as they typically are portrayed to 
be. 

Among respondents who reported ex- 
periencing between-sphere differences in 
court, these differences were far less fre- 
quent than they anticipated. We compared 
the number of anticipated and believed 
(cognitive) between-sphere differences 
with the number of “experienced dif- 
ferences” reported by each respondent. 
On the average, they reported 1.6 fewer 
experienced than cognitive differences 
between the academic and legal spheres. 
Eighty percent of the experts reported 
fewer “experienced differences” than they 
anticipated or generally believed to exist. 
Finally, 60 percent of all experts reported 
fewer than three “experienced dif- 
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ferences” while only 20 percent reported 
fewer than three “cognitive differences.” 

In sum, these results provide some sup- 
port for the fixed differences model since 
most respondents did experience dif- 
ferences between the academic and legal 
spheres ‘in their courtroom roles. How- 
ever, this support is moderated by the fact 
that they experienced fewer between- 
sphere differences than they anticipated 
or believed to exist. Thus, while dif- 
ferences between the two spheres exist, 
they do not appear to be as prevalent or 
pervasive as experts expected. Perhaps 
the two spheres are not as fundamentally 
different as proponents of the fixed dif- 
ferences model assume. 

Conflict in the Expert Role. The fixed 
differences model also predicts that the 


. differences between the academic and 


legal spheres inevitably yield conflict for 
expert witnesses. However, our data do 
not support this prediction. Almost half 
(47%) of the experts who experienced 
between-sphere differences in their court- ° 
room roles reported no conflict related to 
those experiences. 

As the model would predict, some ex- 
perts viewed differences between the aca- 


demic and legal spheres as the primary 


source of their conflict in’ court. For. 
example, 


I did not feel good in court because I was 
pushing the data beyond its limits, because 
of the courtroom pressures. And experts be- 
come uncomfortable when their opinion, 
method or conclusions are stretched beyond 
their normal standards of what is a aS 
scientific position. 


The lawyers want you to say that you're 
absolutely sure of statistical results. And you 
never can be absolutely sure. And I think the 
real danger is when you give in to the law- 
yers desire to state them as if you were 
absolutely sure. I suspect that there may 
have been cases in which, Pm sure there 
were cases where I stated things with a 
higher degree of certainty than I would have 
under other circumstances. Yeah, that ten- 
sion makes me uncomfortable. 


However, many experts offered no link 
between “experienced differences” and 
conflict. 


I would say things on the witness stand that 
in my real life I was not quite certain of. But 
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I was not engaged in a professorial dialogue. 
I was in the role of an expert and an expert is 
just not unsure. . . . You omit all the qualifi- 
cations one would give in the classroom and 
with colleagues. This is a different arena, 
you don’t do that here. 


I understood the partisan nature of the 
courtroom and I realized that I would be on 
the stand arguing for a position without also 
presenting evidence that might be contrary 
to my case or side. But you see, that didn’t 
bother me, because I knew that the other 
side also was doing that. 


How did these experts manage to experi- 
ence fundamental differences between the 
- academic and legal spheres without re- 
sultant conflict? 

The predictions about the inevitability 
of conflict are based on the notion that, 
because the characteristics of the court- 
room are fixed, there is nothing that ex- 
perts can do to avoid conflict resulting 
from between-sphere differences. An al- 
ternative view is that experts can avoid 
conflict by anticipating between-sphere 
differences and actively adopting strate- 
gies to deal with them prior to entering the 
courtroom. Having done so, between- 
sphere differences that are experienced in 
court do not induce conflict or the un- 
pleasant feelings generally associated with 
them (e.g., uncertainty, anxiety, or dis- 
comfort). 

Pettigrew (1979) identified one “coping” 
strategy in his contention that it is social 
scientists who must make the major com- 
promises in court, because they are 
operating in a legal and not an academic 
context. Experts who adopt this strategy 
and accommodate their behavior to the 
legal-adversarial norms of the courtroom 
minimize conflict at two levels. First, they 
have adopted the “appropriate” courtroom 
norms and thus avoided conflict resulting 
from attempts to impose social science 
norms onto the courtroom. Second, 
adhering to legal-adversarial norms re- 
duces the uncertainty caused by the expe- 
rience of differences between the aca- 
demic and legal spheres. For example, 
when experts are faced with social science 
norms inducing them to volunteer all rele- 
vant facts in courts and legal-adversarial 
norms inducing them to volunteer only 
those facts that will help their side, they 
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are likely to be uncertain about how to 
behave. However, if the expert has de- 
cided to adhere to legal-adversarial 
norms, the indecision is eliminated. Thus, 
contrary to the predictions of the fixed 
differences model, experts may adopt 
coping strategies that reduce or eliminate 
the conflict caused by differences between 
the academic and legal spheres. 

As indicated, adherence to social sci- 
ence norms should not be as effective at 
reducing conflict for experts because a so- 
cial science stance is difficult to maintain 
in court. The data partially confirm this 
expectation, with experts who adhered to 
legal-adversarial norms reporting an aver- 


"age of 1.04 fewer conflicts in court result- 


ing from “experienced differences” than 
those who adhered to social science 
norms.? However, even among scholars 
who adopted a social science stance, 40 
percent reported no conflict at all. This 
raises some question about whether the 
adversarial nature of the legal sphere is as 
fixed and incompatible with social science 
norms as the fixed differences model im- 
plies. 


THE DYNAMIC MODEL OF APPLIED 
SCHOLARSHIP 


These data challenge the predictions of 
the fixed differences model about funda- 
mental differences between the academic 
and legal spheres and the inevitability of 
conflict for applied scholars because of 
those differences. There are two explana- 
tions for our findings. First, as we have 
seen, applied scholars may adopt strate- 


3 We developed a measure of scholar’s normative 
stance in court based on their direct statements 
about normative stance, their reported courtroom 
behavior, and their analyses of their reported court- 
room behavior. A second analyst independently 
coded a random half of the interviews for experts 
normative stance. Inter-coder agreement was 96 per- 
cent. In addition, we assessed whether this measure 
of reported normative stance was consistent with 
their actual normative stance in court by coding a 
sample of transcripts of scholars courtroom tes- 
timony. In five of the six cases that we checked, the 
normative stance reported by experts in their inter- 
views was the same as the dominant stance reflected 
in the transcripts of their courtroom testimony. Two 
analysts coded courtroom transcripts for normative 
stance and were in perfect agreement on five of the 
six transcripts. 
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gies to minimize their experience of, and 
the conflict: related to, between-sphere 
differences. The second explanation re- 
jects the notion of fixed between-sphere 
differences. Instead, it endorses an alter- 
native model of applied scholarship, the 
“dynamic model” which views the- aca- 
demic and legal spheres as possessing 
fluid and potentially overlapping charac- 
teristics. The dynamic model accepts the 
possibilities that the legal sphere can be 
non-adversarial and that the academic 
sphere can be adversarial. As such, 
between-sphere differences and conflict 
for applied scholars are not inevitable. 


The Non-Adversarial Nature of the Legal 
Sphere 


Despite- the assumptions of the fixed 
differences model, the adversarial nature 
of the courtroom may not be a constant. 
Rather the courtroom may be quite adver- 
sarial at times and not so adversarial at 
other times. Since cross-examination is 
seen as perhaps the most consistently ad- 
versarial feature of the courtroom, we will 
focus on variations in the combativeness 
of cross-examination. 

Our interviews with attorneys in school 
desegregation cases indicate that some 
feel there is little utility in attempting to 
discredit expert testimony in cross- 
examination. They maintain that experts 
know. far more than they do about the 
substantive and methodological issues 
presented, and thus do not feel that they 
can successfully trap experts in cross- 
examination. These attorneys tend to use 
rebuttal witnesses (their own experts who 
counter evidence presented by opposing 
experts) to do the attacking for them. As 
such they typically are less combative in 
their cross-examination of experts and the 
experts they examine may experience the 
legal sphere as less adversarial than other 
witnesses. : 

Another occasion in which experts may 
not face a particularly adversarial cross- 
examination is when their testimony is 
deemed irrelevant by opposing attorneys 
(Sanders et al., forthcoming) or when the 
opposing side is willing to concede points 
that an expert has made in direct tes- 
timony. For example, in the Detroit case, 
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the plaintiffs presented a series of experts 
who testified about residential segregation 
in the city. The defendants were willing to 
admit that blacks and whites were resi- 
dentially segregated. They did not con- 
sider that to be threatening or particularly 
relevant to their case (Wolf, 1976). 
Therefore, one might expect that the 
cross-examination of such experts was 
less combative than it might have been 
had their testimony been considered 
damaging to the defendant’s case. 

A final occasion in which experts may 
experience a relatively non-adversarial 
cross-examination is when their testimony 
is incontrovertible. This is most often the 
case when scholars present clear and sim- 
ple facts and figures that leave little room 
for dispute. In these situations, opposing 
attorneys have two options. They can try 
to impeach the testimony by discrediting 
the expert as a person or a scholar or they 
can choose’ to let the expert’s testimony 
stand. The second alternative dramat- 
ically reduces the adversarial nature of 
cross-examination. 

These examples illustrate that even 
cross-examination, one of the: more ad- 
versarial features of the legal sphere, can 
be more or less adversarial. A relatively 
non-adversarial cross may diminish the 
extent to which experts experience the 
courtroom as fundamentally different 
from the academic sphere. This, in turn, 
would reduce conflict caused by such dif- 
ferences. In sum, defining the adversarial 
nature of the courtroom as a variable | 
rather than a constant permits an under- 
standing of why conflict is not inevitable 
for expert witnesses. 


The Adversarial Nature of the Academic 
Sphere 


Just as at times the legal arena may be 
non-adversarial, at times the academic 
sphere may be adversarial. Controversies 
between individuals or groups of scholars 
within the academy often escalate beyond 
the level of polite intellectual debate. 
Many of these disputes emerge from rec- 
ognized and ongoing cleavages within the 
academic sphere including competing 
theoretical, political, professional, and 
methodological orientations. These cleav- 
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ages can be viewed as ongoing sources of 
potential ideological contention and 
power struggle within the academy. 

Academic controversies typically are 
aired in seminars, journals, and profes- 
sional meetings. Occasionally these dis- 
putes become sufficiently heated to be 
labelled publicly as adversarial (e.g., the 
controversy regarding Arthur Jensen's 
work on the genetic basis of intelligence, 
and the debates as to whether academic 
Organizations should take a public stand 
against the Vietnam War). Generally, 
though, the disputes are more controlled 
and focused on scientific criteria (critiques 
of a researcher's assumptions, research 
design, or data analysis) and thus their 
adversarial quality remains hidden. 

Cleavages within the academic commu- 
nity not only produce adversarial debates, 
but also may transform institutionalized 
procedures for peer review into adversa- 
rial events. Mechanisms such as promo- 
tion and tenure hearings, as well as re- 
views of grant proposals and journal arti- 
cles, may be dominated by ongoing strug- 
gles between the cleavages. The 
adversarial nature of these contests is re- 
flected in one experts report of a conver- 
sation with a colleague who had reviewed 
an article the respondent had submitted 
for publication. The colleague mentioned 
that he had favorably reviewed the article. 
However, he indicated that another re- 
viewer had told him that he did not feel the 
evidence in the article was sufficient to 
‘support the placement of “right-wing 
propoganda” in the journal. The article 
was rejected. 

Overall, the adversarial context of the 
courtroom was not likely to have been an 
entirely new experience for many respon- 
dents. Rather, they were likely to have 
been exposed to or participated in adver- 
sarial interactions within the academy. As 
such, it is understandable that the levels of 
between-sphere differences and conflict 
were lower than suggested by the fixed 
differences model. 


CONCLUSIONS 


One issue raised by our findings is why 
the assumptions of the fixed differences 
model are so entrenched in social scien- 
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tists’ conceptions of applied scholarship. 
Implicit acceptance of the models is due, 
at least in part, to its compatibility with 
the professional ideology of the social sci- 
ences. In general, professional ideologies 
justify the professional status of occu- 
pational groups by asserting exclusive 
possession of and control over a unique 
and valuable body of knowledge or exper- 
tise by those groups (Freidson, 1971; Phil- 
lips, 1971; Daniels, 1971). The social sci- 
ences’ claim to professional status rests on 
its asserted ability to generate “objective” 
scientific knowledge. To justify that 
status, their professional ideology main- 
tains that the academic sphere possess a 
unique set of attributes that make it able to 
generate knowledge that approximates 
scientific truth. These attributes include: 
an institutional base sufficiently removed 
from extra-scientific constraints to 
minimize their influences upon the scien- 
tific process; established methods de- 
signed to minimize the effects of societal 
or personal values and beliefs upon the 
knowledge generation process; the review 
of scientific work by colleagues who can 
identify conceptual and technical flaws as 
well as bias; and a training and socializa- 
tion program that teaches young scholars 
the skills and values of the scientific en- 
terprise. Recognition of the similarities 
between the academic and nonacademic 
spheres would challenge social scientists’ 
proféssional ideology. Because the fixed 
differences model precludes such recog- 
nition, it reinforces the professional ideol- 
ogy and thus the professional status of the 
social science community. 

The dynamic model of applied schol- 
arship challenges the notion of funda- 
mental and fixed differences between the 
academic and policy spheres. This model 
indirectly encourages applied efforts by 
rejecting the secondary notion that such 
between-sphere differences inevitably 
pose conflict and dilemmas for applied 
scholars. Aside from supporting applied 
social science, the dynamic model also 
opens a new agenda for research. The 
view of the academic and policy spheres 
as fluid environments refocuses attention 
on within-sphere differences and 
between-sphere similarities. Moreover, 
the contention that conflict for applied 
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scholars is not inevitable, and may be 
rooted in factors other than between- 
sphere differences, suggests the need for 
research on the occurrence and non- 
occurrence of such conflict in order to 
identify its full range of determinants. 
-= The results of this study are in some 
sense limited by its focus on a particular 
applied role, sphere, and policy issue. 
Similar research that studies expert wit- 
nesses in other than school desegregation 
litigation, applied roles other than that of 
expert witness, and applied spheres other 
than the courtroom can assess the gener- 
alizability of these findings. Despite its 
specialized focus, this study illustrates the 
importance of research on the experiences 
of scholars who have participated in the 
policy sphere. By examining the issues 
that such scholars actually face, this type 
of research can identify errors, distor- 
tions, and narrowness in the traditional 
social science view of the academic and 
policy spheres and of the problems that 
scholars encounter in the application of 
scientific knowledge. 
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The various kinds of research can be placed along a spectrum from experimentation to 
(ethnographic) fieldwork, in which each is characterized by particular degrees of risk and 
benefit—uas well as potential wrongs—to the subjects. Because the previous DHEW regulations 
to protect human subjects were designed to control the abuses characteristic of some 
biomedical research, they were fitted poorly to regulate those varieties of social research at the 
opposite end of the spectrum. The newly issued DHHS regulations are better tailored to some 
social research, but the discipline still is not prepared to contest arbitrary regulatory 
constraints, because of the lack of systematic, empirically-based knowledge of the ethical 
issues generated by its researches and because some of the leading paradigms leave no room 


for moral choice. 


In January, 1981, the Department of 
Health and Human Services (DHHS) 
published its new regulations for the pro- 
tection of human research subjects. Com- 
pared to the previous DHEW regulations 
(Murtha and Seiler, 1979), these are better 
tailored to social research. Investigations 
that pose little or no risk and in which 
informed consent is implicit in the nature 
of the research interaction (as in a social 
survey) have been eliminated from com- 
pulsory review. There is a clearer deline- 
ation of the investigative conditions which 
lead to genuine risk and which so require 
monitoring; there is recognition that the 
very procedures for validating informed 
consent might themselves generate risks 
by creating records that link participants 
to questionable activities. 

Except for minor adjustments, the new 
regulations are as suitable as any that so- 
cial researchers might anticipate. Yet, for 
many scientists, the original process of 
imposition proved traumatic, while the 
question of which authority, if any, should 


* During the work which led to the writing of this 
essay, Murray L. Wax and Joan Cassell were co- 
principal investigators for the project, “Ethical 
Problems of Fieldwork,” sponsored by Washington 
University and the Center for Policy Research, New 
York, with the aid of a grant from the Program in 
Ethics and Values in Science and Technology of the 
National Science Foundation. The responsibility for 
this essay belongs to its authors and should not be 
attributed to EVIST-NSF. [Address correspondence 
to: Murray L. Wax, Department of Sociology, 
Washington University, St. Louis MO 63130; or Joan 
Cassell, 19 Monroe Place, Brooklyn NY 11201.] 
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be entitled to review the ethical quality of 
research remains debated (Cassell and 
Wax, 1980; Kliockars and O’Connor, 
1979). Moreover, the revision of the reg- 
ulations does not guarantee alterations in 
conduct by local Institutional Review 
Boards (IRBs). The new regulations do 
not prohibit IRBs from continuing to en- 
force more stringent standards; nor, do 
they prohibit them from insisting upon re- 
viewing projects not funded by the federal 
government but rather encourage institu- 
tions to broaden the range of their re- 
views. 


Research Modalities and Their 
Ethical Problems 


The various modes of research can be 
arranged on a spectrum (Cassell, forth- 
coming), based upon the asymmetry or 
parity of the relationship between inves- 
tigator and investigated, the narrowness 
or breadth of research focus, and the 
magnitude of harms and benefits. At one 
pole is biomedical experimentation, adja- 
cent is psychological experimentation, 
then social survey research, and, at the far 
end, fieldwork or ethnographic research. 
Comparing experimental research with 
fieldwork emphasizes the differences in 
research modes. 

The asymmetry or parity of the research 
relationship is based upon (1) the per- 
ceived power of the investigator, and (2) 
control of the research setting. In exper- 
imental research, investigators are, or are 
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perceived to be, relatively powerful. Pa- 
tients depend upon physicians for medical 
care, students upon psychology profes- 
sors for good grades, and physicians, 
professors, and psychologists all have rel- 
atively high status in our society. 

Experimenters generally control the 
hospital, laboratory, or classroom setting 
of the investigation (with the exception of 
social psychology field experiments, 
where deception frequently gives the ex- 
perimenters a different kind of control). In 
contrast, within the ethnographic type of 
field research, the relationship is more 
symmetrical, in the spirit announced by 
Margaret Mead when she declared 
(1969:361) that: “Anthropological research 
does not have subjects. We work with in- 
formants in an atmosphere of trust and 
mutual respect.” Styles of field work vary 
(Wax and Cassell, 1979), but it is generally 
true that fieldworkers have but little 
power over those studied; when conduct- 
ing research they lack even the symbolic 
props of power—the white coats, profes- 
sional jargon, impressive technology, and 
Obedient assistants—that exemplify the 
superior status and authority of the scien- 
tist. In fact, (ethnographic) fieldworkers 
frequently downplay whatever status and 
authority they possess in their own milieu, 
assuming the role of novice or learner, 
asking their hosts to teach them how they 
perceive, classify, describe, and react to 
their world. The host people control the 
setting of research, and fieldworkers may 
be dependent upon them for food, shelter, 
and protection. 

Asymmetry in the relationship between 
investigator: and investigated facilitates 
coercion. The more powerful the re- 
searchers are, or appear to be, the more 
difficult.it is for the researched to refuse to 
take part in a study, submit to painful pro- 
cedures, or continue as research subjects 
if they find participation offensive. The 
asymmetrical research relationship be- 
tween experimenters and subjects, then 
allows a kind of control and subtle coer- 
cion that is inhibited by the more balanced 
relationship between fieldworkers and 
hosts. 

Experimental research and fieldwork 
also differ in the extent of what might be 
called the “conceptual control’ exercised 
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by investigators. Narrowly-focused re- 
search controls both (1) the background or 
contextual features of a study, and also (2) 
interpersonal elements; broadly-focused 
research controls neither. In exper- 
imentation, the more narrowly a research 
design focuses upon the few relevant vari- 
ables, the more effective the experiment. 

Unlike experimenters, fieldworkers 
exercise little or no conceptual control; 
their research is so broadly-focused that 
many critics refuse to classify it as sci- 
ence. It is difficult to ignore or control for 
contextual features in the field, and few 
ethnographers would wish to do so. 


. Rather than interfering with what is 


studied, the physical, structural, social, 
and cultural contexts of research become 
significant data in their own right. In- 
teraction is not controlled in fieldwork: it 
ebbs and flows freely, and a wide range of 
interpersonal features provide data. Ex- 
perimentation consists of the physical, so- 
cial, or psychic manipulation of the inves- 
tigated by investigators. Social and psy- 
chic manipulation are present in fieldwork 
as well. But those who are studied are as 
fully in a position to manipulate as are 
those who study, and are frequently more 
skilled at manipulation than researchers. 
Fieldworkers manipulate their hosts to 
obtain data; their hosts manipulate 
fieldworkers to obtain whatever it is they 
want at that particular time (and they usu- 
ally want something, if only social in- 
teraction). In fieldwork, the significant 
manipulation is that of the fieldworker 
by those studied; this provides data on 
customs, ideas, and expectations. The 
subject of study in fieldwork, then, in- 
cludes those contextual and interpersonal 
features that must be excluded or con- 
trolled for in experimentation. 

The narrower the focus of research, the 
easier it is to predict what will occur dur- 
ing, and as a result of, the limited and 
circumscribed interaction between inves- 
tigator and investigated. Because exper- 
imenters exercise high conceptual control 
over their research, they are far more 
likely to be able to predict risks, benefits, 
and findings than are fieldworkers, whose 
conceptual control ranges from low to 
non-existent. As a result, asking a 
fieldworker to predict what is going to 
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occur before research is carried out—as 
was required by IRBs under DHEW 
regulations—leads to an exercise in futil- 
ity, creativity, or mendacity. 

When potential harms and benefits of 


experimentation and fieldwork are com- 


pared, similar variation emerges. The 
magnitude of experimental harms is 
higher; benefits, too, are greater; and both 
harms and benefits are more likely to ac- 
crue to the person being studied. Con- 
trasted with the threats to life and bodily 
integrity, and the promises of restoration 
of health proffered by biomedical exper- 
imentation, the harms and benefits of 
fieldwork are minimal and difficult to 
measure (Cassell, 1978). Experimental 
harms and benefits are likely to occur 
during, or as a direct result of, the manip- 
ulation of subjects by experimenters. In 
fieldwork, on the other hand, the most 
serious harms result from the manipula- 
tion of data, not people, and occur at a 
later date, when research findings are dis- 
seminated (or data are subpoenaed). 
Many of the most serious risks to those 
studied by fieldwork are posed not by re- 
searchers, but by what sponsors, legal 
agencies, and governmental officials may 


do with their data (Chambers, 1980; - 


Trend, 1980). 

The first set of DHEW regulations to 
protect the human subjects of research as- 
sumed (1) that the relationship between 
researcher and researched was asymmet- 
rical; (2) that harms and benefits were (a) 
relatively substantial, (b) at least partially 
measurable, and (c) a direct result of the 
interaction between researcher and re- 
searched, and that (3) this research in- 
teraction, and consequently its harms and 
benefits, could be predicted in advance. 
When we examine the spectrum of re- 
search methods (from biomedical to psy- 
chological experimentation, to surveys, to 
fieldwork), it becomes clear that the 
closer we get to the pole of biomedical 
experimentation, the more valid were 
these assumptions. At the opposite pole, 
of ethnographic social research, the re- 
lationship between researcher and re- 
searched is comparatively symmetrical; 
harms and benefits are relatively minimal, 
difficult to measure, and associated more 
with- the manipulation of data than of 
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people; and the course. of interaction, and 
consequently harms and benefits, is diffi- 
cult perhaps impossible to predict. Ac- 
cordingly, the enforcement of regulations 
based upon these three assumptions likely 
had little effect in improving the conduct 
of fieldwork and was perceived by some 
researchers as a species of harassment. 


. Institutional Review Boards in their 


Institutional Context 


The primary level of enforcement of the 
regulatory system is the local IRB. Since 
there is no appellate process, the in- 
terpretations of the federal regulations are _ 
not subject to any sort of direct or sys- 
tematic evaluation. Rather, the govern- 
ment insists that it will not fund proposals 
from a sponsoring institution unless the 
latter has an IRB, and it threatens that if 
the IRB does not perform satisfactorily, 
then it will terminate research funding to 
the institution. Thus, there would appear 
to be governmental penalties if the IRB 
interprets the regulations too leniently, 
but none if its interpretations are too se- 
vere. In any event, the literature on the 
operation of IRBs is sparse generally, and 
on their handling of proposals within the 
social sciences it is almost non-existent. 

The decentralized nature of the review 
process has the happy consequence for 
the federal government that it can shed the 
responsibility for decisions that inhibit 
projects that seem to have merit, and it 
can rebuff criticism of the review process 
by emphasizing that the project has been 
rejected by the researcher's colleagues, 
who should be in the best position to eval- 
uate the work. Conveniently, this over- 
looks the polarizations of campus (or in- 
stitutional) politics, and t™ fact that 
among colleagues there may be grave 
ideological disagreement about what con- 
stitutes research risks that are acceptable 
in the light of research benefits. Likewise 
there may be profound ideological dis- 
agreement as to the rights and respon- 
sibilities of citizens, and therefore dis- 
agreement as to whether or how particular 
types of social interaction should be mon- 
itored. Thus, some IRBs may be troubled 
by proposals to question subjects about 
sexual activities, while others may assume 
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that a respondent is capable of making an 
independent and uncoerced judgment as 
to what personal information to impart to 
a researcher. Some IRBs contain radicals 
who look with suspicion on such projects 
-as studying the residents of Black ghettos, 
while others contain conservatives who 
share equal suspicions of those who would 
study the interconnections of banks and 
universities. Some contain persons who 
wish to protect everyone from the intru- 
sive questions of social researchers; 
others are dominated by medical person- 
nel who judge that only biological and 
quantitative research efforts hold suffi- 
cient promise to justify the risk inherent in 
the research interaction. 

Of the empirical investigations con- 
ducted by sociologists, some of the most 
valuable have been focused on activities 
considered to be illicit, or immoral, or so- 
cially objectionable, as evident in the con- 
duct of drug addicts, prostitutes, 
homosexuals, professional thieves, or of 
persons who challenge the law in the name 
of conscience or ideology. The very life 
style or occupation of these persons gen- 
erates risks, and research investigation 
generally would heighten these risks. 
Those who drafted the federal regulations, 
and many of those who sit on IRBs and 
interpret them, correctly note the latter 
effect, and their bias is to protect the ac- 
tors against the recklessness of the re- 
searchers. Yet, this overlooks the fact that 
the persons involved may welcome the 
exposure that research might generate and 
are willing to chance the associated risk. 
[Note the “Introduction” and “Appendix 
A” of Moore (1978); in a lighter vein Kloc- 
kars’s (1977) account of his relations to 
Vincent; and as a caution Thorne (1980).] 
Since they are mature adults, it would be 
wrong to deny them the opportunity in 
question. Benevolent intentions do not 
justify a paternalistic tyranny. 


Harming and Wronging 


The popularity of utilitarian ethics has 
led to an ethical emphasis upon harm or 
cost (as compared to benefit), but there 
are other concepts (or predicates) which il- 
luminate the moral analysis of conduct. 
Particularly salient to social research is 
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the notion of wrong: an act may harm 
without wronging; it may wrong without 
harming; it may do both wrong and harm 
(May, 1980). In much of biomedical re- 
search, the possible harm is physiologi- 
cally so palpable that regulation has 
tended to focus upon it. But, as we move 
across the research spectrum from 
biomedical and psychological exper- 
imentation to surveys and finally 
fieldwork, the possibility of doing harm 
decreases while that of doing wrong in- 
creases (MacIntyre, 1979). The federally 
sponsored regulations are not sensitive to 
this change of dimension, and it is striking 
that regulators seem insensible of the fact 
that their very efforts to protect people 
from being harmed may in fact be doing 
them a wrong by depriving them of the 
freedom to decide for themselves whether 
or not to participate in a particular project. 
Of couse, it is also true and important that 
social researchers may do wrong to those 
involved in their investigations. As the 
leading actors, it is easiest for us to per- 
ceive the wrongs inflicted by others, as for 
example when institutional gatekeepers 
“protect” their inmates (residents, pupils, 
patients, clients) by keeping researchers, 
journalists, or other inquirers at bay 
(Barnes, 1979: Broadhead and Rist, 1976). 
But, we researchers may, in turn, be 
wronging people when we expose their 
lives (and institutions) either to a critical 
audience or even to their own view. In 
Western philosophy self-knowledge is a 
desideratum, but when it comes unsolic- 
ited, it often is not appreciated. This is not 
the appropriate occasion for an elabora- 
tion of wronging, but the notion might be 
clarified by pointing to the controversies 
about the ethical status of Milgram’s ex- 
periments on obedience to authority 
(Kelman, 1979) and of Humphreys’s field 
observations of covert homosexual 
transaction in public restrooms (von 
Hoffman et al., 1975). In both cases, the 
investigators have argued persuasively 
that no one among their “subjects” was 
injured; however, the issue becomes more 
clearly focussed if we ask whether or not 
these persons were wronged. : 

If we differentiate physical harm, harm- 
ing people’s interests, and wronging people, 
we are then faced with the question of 
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whether regulations should attempt to 
prohibit wronging people and whether, in 
fact, such an attempt is feasible. When we 
discuss governmental regulations of ethi- 
cal behavior, we are in point of fact talking 
about efforts to avoid abuses rather than 
promote morality. On the biomedical end 
of the research spectrum, where the coer- 
cive ability of researchers is high, where 
results, harms, and benefits are relatively 
predictable, and’where the magnitude and 
incidence of harms are high, abuses’ are 
likely to be reduced if we require that in- 
vestigators predict the possible outcomes 
of research, weigh potential harms against 
benefits, and refrain from coercing sub- 
jects to participate by describing the proce- 
dures and potential harms and benefits 
(and prove they have done so by obtaining 
documented consent forms). At the oppo- 
site pole of the spectrum, however, in the 
absence of the ability to predict, insisting 
that researchers state, in advance, what 
will occur encourages them toward inven- 
tion, fantasy, or mendacity. Requiring 
that investigators accept responsibility for 
harms that are more likely to come from 
sponsors, or legal and governmental agen- 
cies, does less to protect the subjects of 
research from potential harm than would a 
researcher's shield statute, protecting data 
and the identities of those studied from 
compulsory legal process, such as sub- 
- poena (Nejelski and Peyser, 1976). 


Reflection and Self-Regulation 


To cope intellectually with the process 
of federal regulation, sociologists need to 
prepare their own analyses of the ethical 
issues generated by their discipline and its 
research. To the extent that they leave 
such analyses to disciplinary outsiders, 
they become vulnerable to misinterpreta- 
tions such as were responsible for the 
DHEW regulations. Yet the task for 
sociologists will not be easy, inasmuch as 
the discipline contains several traditions 
that are inhospitable to ethical analysis. 

To begin with, there is the “objective” 
or “scientistic” paradigm that tries to con- 
vert sociology into a natural science and 
thus to transform the human subjects of its 
research into objects from whom inves- 
tigators are morally detached. At best, 
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these subjects become akin to the white 
rats of laboratory science; at worst, they 
become so many “social atoms.” Within 
this paradigm students are cautioned lest 
they become involved with their subjects 
in an affective sense, and that caution can 
easily lead toward an attitude in which the 
manipulations of scientific research have 
priority over respect for the moral au- 
tonomy of other persons. 

The paragidm of radical sociology may 
share some of the same manipulative 
orientation. Here the sociological actor is 


‘committed (or “engaged”) but usually the 


commitment is to a program or radical 
analysis of a social system. In conse- 
quence, the actor may: feel morally jus- 
tified in proceeding in an authoritarian 
fashion which disregards the wishes, aspi- 
rations, and autonomy of those who are 
the targets of the project. In the name of 
the greatest good for the greatest 
number—as conceived in some longrun of 
social evolution——the actor may feel jus- 
tified in launching programs that are not to 
the best interest of the participants, that 
even may be against their wishes, and that 
disregard their rights. o 

Besides these paradigms, sociologists 
further handicap themselves by a cynical 
and debunking attitude toward the very 
notion of professional self-regulation. ïn 
the populist form within which the attitude 
circulates among sociologists, it is alien to 
the sophisticated analyses of a Durkheim 
(Wallwork 1972: esp. ch. 4) or a Weber 
(1922/1946), but yet it passes for 
sociological wisdom. 

Despite the considerable amounts of re- 
search on moral socialization into an oc- 
cupation or profession, and on reform 
movements within organizations, and de- 
spite the volume of polemic on the dan- 
gers of converting human actors into hap- 
less sociological pawns, there is a strong 
tendency for sociologists to argue fatalis- 
tically that the moral orientation of a pro- 
fession is necessarily and entirely self- 
serving, which means that there is no 
point to a reflective consideration of the 
moral issues generated by scientific ac- 
tivity. This attitude encourages observers 
to believe that outside regulation must be 
imposed, while the discipline finds itself 
unable to respond to rules which harass 
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researchers but fail to protect their sub- 
jects. ; 
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THE SOCIOLOGISTS LOOK AT THE CUCKOO'S NEST: THE MISUSE 
OF IDEAL TYPES* 


Lewis M. KILLIAN 
University of Massachusetts, Amherst 
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The prevailing sociological perspective on mental hospitals is congruent with the caricature 
presented in the movie, “One Flew Over the Cuckoo's Nest.” Mental illness is viewed as residual 
deviance, and mental hospitals as total institutions in which patients who are not really sick are 

oppressed by authoritarian mental health professionals. Propositions are advanced to explain 

why such a negative stereotype has been widely accepted. What originally were advanced as 

ideal types have been treated as empirical types by some researchers who have found what they 

expected to see. Crude labelling theory has displaced a glib disease perspective. The reformist 
bias of sociologists, an anti-establishment, pro-underdog sentimentality, and naive reliance on 

pseudopatient studies have led some sociologists to forget that mental patients actually may 

suffer pain. Hence they may find the negative aspects of hospitalization not only more tolerable 

than participant observers would believe but actually helpful. 


If an audience of students who had 
gained their ideas of inpatient psychiatric 
units from a sociology course were to 
view the movie, “One Flew ‘Over the Cuc- 
koo’s Nest,” most of them would, I be- 
lieve, regard the story as an accurate re- 
flection of what goes on in a typical hos- 
pital or ward. My own reading of the 
sociological literature on mental illness as 
a form of deviance suggests that a high 
proportion of sociologists, particularly 
idealistic teaching assistants in social 
problems courses, would not regard the 
image of the oppressive, authoritarian 
staff versus the victimized, sensitive pa- 
tients as a caricature. 

Other sociologists have commented on 
the stereotypic quality of this image, la- 
menting that it reflects “a dominant per- 
spective among social scientists” (Gove, 
1980:1) and “the sentiments of a substan- 


‘tial and probably growing number of 


sociologists and, in particular, those who 
focus on the study of social problems” 


* Revised version of a paper presented at a sym- 
posium on “Perspectives on Community Mental 
Health,” Franklin County Public Hospital, Septem- 
ber 19, 1979. ] am grateful to my colleagues Robert 
Faulkner, Naomi Gerstel, John Hewitt, Michael 
Lewis, and Charles Page for their comments on ear- 
lier drafts of this paper. Walter Gove was particu- 
larly helpful in calling my attention to earlier cri- 
tiques paralleling my own. Above all, I am indebted 
to Dr. Sanford Bloomberg for the insights he has 
given me into both myself and psychiatry. [Address 
correspondence to: Lewis M. Killian, Department of 
Sociology, University of Massachusetts, Amherst 
MA‘01003.] 


(Gouldner, 1973:28). What is being crit- 
icized is the view that mental patients, like 
other deviants, are essentially victims’ and 
that their suffering is primarily the result 
of societal reactions to their behavior. 
Another essential feature of this 
stereotype is what Bernard Beck has 
called “a bitter revulsion against the low- 
est level of custodians,” the staff of mental 
hospitals and psychiatric wards (Beck, 
1979:6). 

My own recognition of this image as a 
negative stereotype was based on some of 
the reactions to my favorable response to 
hospitalization and treatment for depres- 
sion, as reported in “Rebirth in a Thera- 
peutic Community” (Killian and Bloom- 
berg, 1975). An example of how deviant 
my sanguine reactions seemed from the 
prevailing sociological perspective on the 


“cuckoo’s nest” is the comment by some 


sociologists who included my narrative in 


-a general sociology text. But they use it as 


a companion piece to Rosenhan’s (1973) 
famous article, “On Being Sane in Insane 
Places,” and I am depicted as having had 
an atypical experience. Thus Rose et al. 
(1977:388~389) observe: 


Rosenhan’s critique echoes those made by 
other researchers, civil libertarians, and 
public officials. Most mental hospitals seem 
far more capable of giving custodial care 
than of providing therapy. Their patients 
most often are resocialized to play a passive 
and apathetic role rather than an active one 
in an effort to change troublesome patterns 
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of feelings and behaviour. Depersonalization 
and powerlessness make patients easier to 
handle. Authority figures often do not use 
these techniques to achieve therapeutic 
goals as they did in the hospital described by 
Killian. 


This is not to suggest that this approach, 
usually associated with “the labelling per- 
spective,” is the only sociological theory 
of mental illness or of other forms of de- 
viance. Walter Gove points out that since 
the mid-sixties the labelling perspective 
has been the subject of critical evaluation 
(1980:7). He cites work which examines 
such factors as stress and even biochemi- 
cal states as contributing to “primary de- 
viance” by the mentally ill without 
throwing out entirely the concept of “sec- 
ondary deviance” resulting from societal 
reactions. 

Nor is it charged that the major propo- 
nents of labelling theory have intended it 
to become either a simplistic, all- 
encompassing theory or a sentimentally 
defended dogma. Some of the more 
prominent defenders of the approach as 
applied to mental illness have made it 
clear that they did not advocate as monis- 
tic theory, “a crude labelling approach” 
which David Mechanic has warned is no 
more desirable than “a glib disease per- 
spective” (1978:436). 

John P. Hewitt, a social psychologist 
who finds mental illness to be a useful 
case to illustrate the sociological concepts 
of residual deviance and labelling, enters 
this disclaimer: “While strong arguments 
can be mounted against prevailing medical 
explanations of mental disorder, particu- 
larly monistic explanations, whether 
psychogenic, biochemical, or genetic, the 
goal here is not to replace medical with 
sociological explanations” (1979:241). 

In his book, Being Mentally Ill: A 
Sociological Theory, Thomas Scheff of- 
fered his own disclaimer. In the introduc- 
tion he stated: 


It should be made clear at this point that the 
purpose of this theory is not to reject psychi- 
atric and psychological formulations in their 
totality. It is obvious that such formulations 
have served, and will continue to serve, 
useful functions in theory and practice con- 
cerning mental illness. The author s purpose, 
rather, is to develop a model which will 


complement the individual system models by 
providing a complete and explicit contrast 
(1966:25-26). 


These qualifications indicate that Scheff 
was using an “ideal type”—an admittedly 
extreme and one-sided analytic model—to 
illuminate features of mental illness which 
the equally one-sided ideal type, the 
medical model, obscured. But alas, dis- 
claimers often are forgotten if even noted 
by consumers of theoretical writings, and 
one of the major problems of the ideal 
type as an analytic device is that it quickly 
comes to be treated as an empirical type 
by those who find it convincing. Worse 
yet, it serves to direct observation in such 
a way that subsequent students conclude 
that empirical observation confirms the 
reality of their favorite ideal type and to- 
tally refutes the validity of the contrasting 
model. 

In “The Limits of Deinstitutionaliza- 
tion” Beck (1979:2) points to the practical 
consequences which social science 
theories may have: 


It is possible for a little-known and less un- 
derstood theory eventually to affect whole 
populations by the popularization of char- 
acteristic ways of labeling problems or 
seeking solutions. Ordinary people whose 
ways of thinking may be quite conventional 
and uninfluenced by the basic premises and 
logic of an abstruse theory may adopt con- 
venient pictures of social life provided by the 
theory, but without the accompanying in- 
tellectual structure. Such casual borrowings 
from a complex theory come to be called 
“vulgar” versions of the theory and are often 
held in contempt by serious students of the 
original theory. 


It is the vulgar version of the “societal 
reaction” perspective on mental illness 
and mental hospitals which Beck points 
out as having contributed to an “anarchist 
sentimentality in behalf of deinstitu- 
tionalization” with results which have 
overshadowed both the theoretical for- 
mulations and the good intentions of the 
original theorists (1979:8, 12). Yet it is this 
vulgar version which constitutes the con- 
ventional sociological view of mental ill- 
ness. Considering this as an ideal type, I 
would like to offer some suggestions as to 
what its original proponents were trying to 
accomplish and why their work has been 
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so misused that the medical and sociologi- 
cal models appear to be irreconcilable. 
Not only the change in the sociological 
conception of mental illness but the very 
development of “the sociology of mental 
disorders” came as a consequence of more 
general changes in the field of sociology. 


Sociological Trends: From “Social 
Problems” to “Deviance” 


_ The most important change was the 
emergence during the 1950s of the concept 
of “deviance” or “deviant behavior” as a 
field of sociology, displacing the more 
traditional field called “social problems,” 
“social disorganization,” or “social pa- 
thology.” The older concepts, as well as 
the occasionally used notion of individual 
or personal “disorganization,” carried two 
implications which became increasingly 
troublesome. One was the connotation 
that the referents of these terms were ob- 


jective phenomena which sociologists, as 


scientists, could identify, then study, and 
eventually help to solve or at least 
ameliorate. This notion has been charac- 
terized as the view that “an act either is or 
is not deviant, regardless of who commits 
it, whether it is detected, why it is com- 
mitted, or the circumstances under which 
it takes place” (Hewitt, 1979:213). Thus 
earlier sociologists displayed a high de- 
gree of agreement that certain acts con- 
stituted crimes, that crime was a social 
problem, and that the amount of crime in a 
society was an indicator of the degree of 
social disorganization. Inextricably linked 
with these ostensibly value-free assump- 
tions were the moral connotations of the 
older terms. There were utopian implica- 
tions of what would constitute the “good 
society’ —good in terms of both rightness 
and happiness—a society with no social 
problems, organized rather than disorga- 
nized, healthy rather than pathological, 
and providing a milieu in which personal 
disorganization would not occur. 

This is not to suggest that sociologists 
were so naive as not to recognize that 
cultural definitions of what is “normal,” 
“good,” or “healthy” vary from society to 
society—most had cut their teeth on 
William Graham Sumner s dictum, “The 
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mores can make anything right.” At the 
same time, conformity to whatever norms 
one’s own society prescribed tended to be 
regarded as normal, and conformists were 
by implication well-adjusted, healthy or 
good. 

But as sociologists, particularly those 
influenced by phenomenological theories, 
continued to study social problems and 
especially delinquency, two problems be- 
came evident. The first was that the de- 
signation of a particulr act as problematic 
or deviant varies not only from society to 
society but from situation to situation 
even within the same society. Who com- 
mits the act, the circumstances, and 
whether it is detected by the authorities, 
all help to determine whether or not a 
given instance of behavior constitutes a 
crime in the eyes of either observers or the 
perpetrator. By the same token, the 
people who have committed many acts 
which objectively violate social norms are 
not always defined as criminals by society 
nor do they think of themselves as such. 

Thus the concept of deviance which re- 
placed the older “social problems” ap- 
proach found the locus of deviance not in 
the nature of the act or the character of the 
actor, but in the process of social defini- 
tion or “labelling.” This process cast the 
person in a social role and often initiated a 
career of deviance. 

In the case of crimes and the criminal 
career, it is quite easy to see the explana- 
tory power of the labelling theory of de- 
viance. Folk knowledge itself includes the 
notions that a criminal is someone who 
happens to get caught, that some of the 
biggest crooks are Congressmen, and that 
our prisons change petty offenders into 
hardened, professional criminals. But I 
question whether folk wisdom accepts the 
old chestnut that the only difference be- 
tween the patients and the attendants in a 
mental hospital is that the attendants have 
keys. | 

Nevertheless, as sociologists began to 
examine a variety of types of deviance in 
terms of the definitional process rather 
than the older objective model, they found 
it easy to extend this type of analysis to 
mental illness. If, when subjected to close 
examination, crime becomes difficult to 
define, how much more does insanity defy 
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definition. Scheff began Being Mentally Ill 
with the declaration: 


Although the last five decades have seen a 
vast number of studies of functional mental 
disorder, there is as yet no substantial ver- 
ified body of knowledge in this area. At this 
writing there is no rigorous knowledge of the 
cause, cure, or even the symptoms of func- 
tional mental disorders. Such knowledge as 
there is, is clinical and intuitive, and thus not 
subject to verification by scientific methods 
(1966:7). l 


Labelling and Its Consequences 


Mental health professionals and mental 
hospitals, particularly, were easy targets 
for sociologists enchanted with the new, 
labelling approach to deviance. One rea- 
son is that so many people beside psychi- 
atrists are involved in the process which 
leads to diagnosis or labelling—trelatives, 
teachers, social workers, police officers, 
and judges. The more success psychia- 
trists had in displacing the older, in- 
humane, demonological treatment of in- 
sane persons, the more their own theory 
of mental illness became a new mythol- 
ogy. Countless laypeople became as glib 
about describing someone as “sick,” 
“schizy,” “manic,” or “paranoid,” as the 
citizens of Old Salem were about recog- 
nizing a witch. Having created an aura of 
authority, mental health professionals 
found themselves in a double bind. One 
reason that amateur diagnosticians refer 
cases to them is the belief and fear that 
even though a person may be mentally ill 
rather than possessed, they may be 
dangerous to others or to self. Hence the 
psychiatrist, even more than other phy- 
sicians, feels pressure to follow the rule, 
“When in doubt, continue to suspect ill- 
ness” (Scheff, 1966:109-117). The conse- 
quence is that often the person incorrectly 
diagnosed as mentally ill is locked up, like 
a criminal, without the protection, at least 
until recently, of the rule that the accused 
is innocent until proven guilty. 


Psychiatry as “Dirty Work’ 


The fact that psychiatrists successfully 
fostered what Szasz (1969) calls the 
“myth” that insane persons should be 


treated for illness, not punished for sinful- 
ness, did not change the public demand 
that the “crazies” be removed from its 
midst. Goffman predicted this in Asylums 
when he wrote: 


Mental hospitals are not found in our society 
because supervisors, psychiatrists, and at- 
tendants want jobs; mental hospitals are 
found because there is a market for them. If 
all the mental hospitals in a given region 
were emptied and closed down today, to- 
morrow relatives, police, and judges would 
raise a clamor for new ones; and these true 
clients of the mental hospital would demand 
an institution to satisfy their needs 
(1961:384). 


Once getting them out of sight, laymen 
readily forgot both the incarcerated and 
those charged with their custody and care. 
It should have been a surprise to no one 
who is aware of the miserly tax support of 
most public institutions that Ivan Belknap 
(1956) found heart-rending conditions in a 
state mental hospital. Some such hospitals 
have been dismal, dirty places where the 
staff did “dirty” things to the inmates. 
Everett C. Hughes has advanced the use- 
ful concept that every society has “dirty 
work” with which people in certain occu- 
pations must cope with little or no sym- 
pathy from the “good people” of society! 


There is a feeling among prison guards and 
mental hospital attendants that society at 
large and their superiors hypocritically put 
upon them dirty work which they, society 
and the superiors in prison and hospital 
know is necessary, but which they pretend is 
not necessary. Here it takes the form, in the 
minds of people in these two lowly occu- 
pations, of leaving them to cope for twenty 
hours, day in day out, with inmates whom 
the public never has to see and whom the 
people at the head of the organization see 
only episodically (1971:345). 


Regretably the view that many 
sociologists hold of the staff of mental 
hospitals resembles the attitudes of “good 
people” who are quick to find fault with 
those who do their dirty work for them. 
They either forget, or fail to remind their 
readers of, the tremendous pressure of the 
societal context on both staff and clients 
of these total institutions. Gouldner at- 
tacked this neglect in his critique of “The 
Sociologist as Partisan,” observing: 
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The underdog is largely seen from the 
standpoint of the difficulties that are en- 
countered when the society's caretakers at- 
tempt to cope with the deviance that has 
been produced in him by the society. ... 
Insofar as this school of theory has a critical 
edge to it, this is directed at the caretaking 
institutions who do the mopping-up job, 
rather than at the master institutions that 
produce the deviant’s suffering (1968:107)~ 


For all the callousness that all display 


‘ some of the time and some display all of 


the time, most mental health workers con- 
ceive of themselves as members of a 
“helping profession” and psychiatrists 
strive to convince others and themselves 
that they do “heal” people who are suf- 
fering. Their endeavors to justify them- 
selves have been counterproductive, 
however. 


Psychiatry: An Easy Target 


The mental health professionals have 
invited much of the harsh criticism that 
they have received from “social scien- 
tists.” They have done so by their own 
dogmatic and doctrinaire insistence that 
psychiatry, including psychoanalysis, is, 
like other fields of medicine, a branch of 
science, both theoretical and applied. In 
attempting to establish their credentials as 
scientists, they have implied a precision of 
knowledge of the nature, the causes, and 
the cures of the conditions with which 
they deal, but a precision which they sim- 
ply cannot support when challenged. As 
psychiatrists and clinical psychologists 
who publish theoretical articles well 
know, they risk condemnation by social 
and behavioral scientists with their own 
allegedly scientific theories of motivation, 
learning, socialization, and human nature 
itself. Much of the criticism of psychiatry 
by sociologists reflects, I believe, the 
professional rivalry of two pseudosci- 
ences. 

Psychiatry would be on much safer 
ground if its practitioners were to view 
their profession as a healing art, not a 
healing science. They would be less vul- 
nerable had they accepted earlier and 
more generally the admission reported 
from a recent meeting of the Society for 
Psychotherapy Research: “The evidence 
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shows that the form of treatment ... 
seems to matter less than the experience, 
skill and warmth of the therapist. The 
qualities of the therapist, in turn, are ap- 
parently less important than those of the 
patient” (Adams, 1979:C1). 


The Sociology of Work and the Mental 
Health Profession 


The critical scrutiny of the performance 
of mental health professionals by 
sociologists came as part of yet another 
fairly recent development’ in sociology. 
This is the emergence of the sociology of 
occupations or the sociology of work. 
Everett Hughes, who was a mentor of 
both Erving Goffman and Howard S. 
Becker at the University of Chicago, was a 
leader in what might be called the de- 
mystification of work and particularly of 
professional roles. Hughes looked for 
generic principles by which members of 
various occupations dealt with such recur- 
rent problems as control of entry into the 
occupation, “dirty work,” maintenance of 
performance standards, enduring the dull- 
ness of routine work, coping with crises 
and with failures, and protecting one’s self © 
against excessive demands by clients or 
customers. His approach made no norma- 
tive distinction between the humble and 
the proud, the lowly and the exalted; he 
sought what they had in common—the 
janitor, the professor, the junk-peddler, 
the realtor, the prostitute, and the psychi- 
atrist. 

Although Hughes’s depictions of his 
subjects were not always flattering, they 
typically were sympathetic and under- 
standing. Note his illustration of a di- 
lemma familiar to anyone in a helping 
profession: 


It would be interesting to know what the © 
parish priest thinks to himself when he is 
called for the tenth time to give extreme unc- 
tion to the sainted Mrs. O'Flaherty who 
hasn’t committed a sin in years except that 
of, in her anxiety over dying in a state of sin, 
being a nuisance to the priest (1971:346- 
347). 


And in one of his best-known articles, 
“Good People and Dirty Work,” he says of 
prison guards: 
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Now the people who run prisons are our 
agents. Just how far they do or could carry 
out our wishes is hard to say. The minor 
prison guard, in boastful justification of 
some of his more questionable practices, 
says, in effect: “If those reformers and those 
big shots upstairs had to live with these birds 
as I do, they would soon change their fool 
notions about running a prison (Hughes, 
1962:8). 


In most of the literature on the role of 
the staff in mental hospitals, the treatment 
of these workers is not this even-handed 
and sympathetic. The prevailing tone was 
set, I suspect, by the very readable, in- 
sightful, and influential work of Goffman 
in Asylums. Contrast the following words 
of Goffman with the previous quotations 
from his teachers work: 


If we view the mentally ill as persons that 
others have had a special kind of trouble 
with, then the custodial role of the hospital 
(much like the custodial role of the prison) is 
understandable, and, many would feel, jus- 
tifiable; the point here, however, is that a 
service to the patient's kin, neighborhood, or 
employer is not necessarily a service to the 
community at large (whatever that may be) 
and a service to any of these is not necessar- 
ily a service, especially not a medical ser- 
vice, to the inmate. Instead of a server and 
the served, we find a governor and the gov- 
erned, an officer and those subject to him 
(1961:253). 


Goffman repeatedly uses prisoners and 
military enlisted men as analogs of the 
mental patient, and the memoirs of T. E. 
Lawrence are one of his favorite sources 
for what it is like to be a “ranker.” His 
emphasis on both the authoritarian and 
the oppressive character of the social 
system of the mental hospital is seen in the 
following description: 


The patients life is regulated and ordered 
according to a disciplinarian system devel- 
oped for the management by a small staff of a 
larger number of involuntary inmates. In this 
system, the attendant is likely to be the key 
staff person, informing the patient of the 
punishments and rewards that are to regulate 
his life, and arranging for medical authoriza- 
tion for such privileges and punishments. 
Quiet, obedient behavior leads to the pa- 
tients promotion in the ward system; 
obstreperous, untidy behavior to demotion 
(1961:361). 


Few would deny that some attendants, 
even in the best run in-patient units, do act 
like petty tyrants. Moreover, as Goffman 
and Belknap properly emphasized, in vast 
public hospitals with a largely involuntary 
patient population, conditions resembling 
those in a prison do develop, particularly 
in the back wards. Not all mental hospitals 
and psychiatric wards are monstrous, in- 
adequately funded state asylums, how- 
ever, and conditions vary even within the 
latter. A recent journalistic exposé of a 
state hospital described overall as “an 
outmoded warehouse for the mentally ill” 
nevertheless reflected the variety of con- 
ditions within one facility: 


It is a hospital. It is a prison. It is a therapeu- 
tic community. It is a nursing home. It is a 
shelter. It is a place to be born and a place to 
die. It is a living hell and it is the first home 
some patients have ever known. It is a small 
city and it is a wasteland (Garvin 1979:22A). 


In contrast to this sensitive view, the 
image of the worst type of in-patient unit, 
uniformly and unreservedly bad, has 
come to be accepted as typical by many 
sociologists. 

Gove correctly observes that this 
stereotype has persisted despite “radical 
changes that have occurred in the past two 
decades in psychiatric treatment and hos- 
pitalization procedure” (1980:57). Ironi- 
cally some of the major factors contribut- 
ing to these changes were the influence of 
the work of sociologists like Goffman and 
Scheff. 

Raymond M. Weinstein, reviewing the 
social science literature on mental hos- 
pitalization, reaches this concluston: 


Overwhelmingly, scientists have criticized 
the mental hospital or charged that it has a 
deleterious effect upon patients. The hospi- 
tal is generally pictured as an authoritarian 
system that forces patients to define them- 
selves as mentally ill, change their thinking 
and behaviour, suffer humiliation, accept re- 
strictions, and adjust to institutional life 
(1979:237-239). 


Weinstein puts it strongly: “the negative 
aspects of hospitalization have been exag- 
gerated,” and “these critics have failed to 
even consider the possibility that the hos- 
pital’s negative features may lead to posi- 
tive reactions by patients” (1979:252). 
Granting again that hospitalization has 
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negative features and that they may be 
deleterious for patients, we still must ask, 
“Why is there this accentuation of the 
negative?” Certain systematic biases to 
which sociologists are vulnerable may 
offer a partial explanation. 


The Reformist Bias of Sociologists 


Reformist biases have been charac- 
teristic of sociology from its earliest days 
as a scholarly discipline and a would-be 
science. Of basic importance is what I be- 
lieve to be the fact that, for all their claim 
to be scientists, most sociologists are at 
heart not only reformers but utopians. 
Some of them are self-conscious radicals 
“who look forward to a revolution in 
which not only the evils of the existing 
system will be swept away but evil itself 
will be diminished or abolished” (Killian, 
1971:281). Many others, particularly in 
these times, eschew the role of the revo- 
lutionary for that of the social engineer. 
They reflect a faith that progress can come 
through the Establishment if their expert 
advice is sought and heeded. Most 
sociologists, I would argue, feel a strain to 
be successful muckraking journalists, de- 
spite the fact that the jargon they are 
trained to use is an almost insurmountable 
. barrier to this goal. As muckrakers they 
are bold and incisive in debunking the 
claims of established institutions, but 
quite vague in offering alternatives. It is 
not surprising that as habitual “debunk- 
ers’ or myth-breakers they have found 
Thomas Szaszs (1969) criticism of psy- 
chiatry so congenial. 


Sympathy for the Underdog 


Along with the reformist, utopian ethos 
has gone a pervasive anti-establishment, 
pro-underdog sentiment. Thus when 
someone proposes that mentally ill pa- 
tients are victims, arbitrarily and in- 
humanely labelled by other people who in 
fact are no less “crazy” in their own way, 
it is easy for sociologists to rally to their 
defense and to decry the cruelties of their 
oppressors. This attitude of sympathy for 
the underdog was nicely explicated and 
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defended by Howard S. Becker in his 
presidential address to the Society for the 
Study of Social Problems in 1966. After 
arguing that it is impossible for 
sociologists’ ever to be impartial or 
value-free, a position with which few 
would disagree today, he proposed that 
the fundamental question is “Whose side 


are we on?” His answer was quite clear— 


sociologists should be on the side of those 
people who are subordinates in society or 
any, of its sub-systems, for their story is 
less likely to be heard than are those of 
people who are both superordinate in 
status and power, but also are higher in 
the “hierarchy of credibility.” Becker pre- 
sented illustrations of the hierarchy of 
power and credibility: 


In these situations, the superordinate parties 
are usually the officials and professional au- 
thorities in charge of some important institu- 
tion, while the subordinates are those who . 
make use of the services of that institution. 
Thus, the police are the superordinates, drug 
addicts are the subordinates; professors and 
administrators, principals and teachers are 
the superordinates, while students and 
pupils are the subordinates; physicians are 
the superordinates, their patients the subor- 
dinates (1967:240). 


What is being assumed here is that the 
sociologist, by sympathetically viewing 
the subordinates as victims, then can “tell 
the story” from their point of view. To me 
this is a conceit of the social scientist that 
is just as erroneous and dangerous as the 
myth of value-free sociology. In lieu of the 
widely denounced medical model of the 
objectively ill patient being treated by a 
scientific but sympathetic physician, we 
have the contrasting conception of the pa- 
tient as a helpless victim, stigmatized by 
his loved ones or the authorities because 
his behavior is troublesome or frightening 
to them, and certain to be classified as 
“mentally il’ when he comes within the 
power of the psychiatrist. In the inpatient 
psychiatric unit, now defined as an op- 
pressive total institution, he is not treated 
but is ““warehoused,” managed, punished, 
and confirmed in a career of deviance— 
the role of the mental patient. Whether he 
is “ill” is no longer a question, for research 
has shown that pseudopatients are treated 
the same as patients. 
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The Deficiency of Pseudopatient Studies 


But on what grounds can it be con- 
tended that the experience of the 
participant-observer as pseudopatient is 
identical to that of the patient? Here is 
Scheffs reasoning in support of the as- 
sumption that Goffman learned what it 
was really like to be a patient: 


.. . Goffman wandered the halls of St. 
Elizabeth’s Hospital. Dressed shabbily, he 
was usually taken to be a patient. His state- 
ment gathers some of its impact from the 
reversal of the dimension of the sane and the 
insane: in his analysis, he identified with the 
patients; most of his narrative is from their 
point of view (Scheff, 1975:16). 


I will answer this logic with an analogy 
of my own—encouraged to do so since so 
much of the sociological literature in this 
field rests on analogies. In civil defense 
exercises mock casualties are laid out, 
complete with gory wounds that are the 
product of the art of make-up. Now if the 
pseudo-victims are treated impersonally, 
discussed “objectively” during a rehearsal 
of triage, and even handled roughly, they 
are quite likely to experience the indig- 
nity, the discomfort, and even the pain 


incidental to their treatment. Indeed,. 


the pseudopatient is likely to experience 
these things even more keenly than the 
real patient for the simple reason that his 
wounds dont hurt. The pinch of a tour- 
niquet is a different matter for an unin- 
jured person than for a patient already 
suffering excruciating pain from a wound, 
or feeling little because he is already in 
shock. 

So Goffman, the sociologist taken to be 
a patient, may well have suffered psychic 
injury from being treated as if he were 
indeed an inmate. He no doubt did iden- 
tify with the patients, and believe that he 
reflected their viewpoint. But was his ex- 
perience as a pseudopatient really the 
same as theirs? Weinstein’s review of 18 
quantitative studies of patient attitudes 
toward mental hospitalization leads to the 
conclusion that he did not: “The findings 
presented in this report lead one to con- 
clude that the picture of institutionaliza- 
tion drawn by patients bears little re- 
semblance to the one sketched by the cri- 
tics of mental hospitals. . . . Patients re- 


sponding to formal interviews and ques- 
tionnaires repeatedly stress the bright, not 
the dark, side of hospitalization” 
(1979:251). 


The Importance of Pain 


The question rarely asked by 
sociologists about the patients whom they 
describe so compassionately as victims is, 
“Do they hurt?’ It is not enough to ask 
what psychic wounds labelling inflicts on 
the deviant or what pain is caused by the 
indignities incidental to treatment. Scheff 
himself acknowledges that not all the 
trauma of mental illness is iatrogenic: 


These remarks should not be taken to sug- 
gest that there is no internal experience as- 
sociated with “symptomatic” behavior; the 
individual with symptoms does experience 
distress and suffering, or under some condi- 
tions exhiliration and freedom. The point is, 
however, that public, consensual “know- 
lege” of mental illness is based, by and large, 
on knowledge not of these internal states but 
of their overt manifestations (1975:8—9). 


-Too often, however, the sociologist’s 
knowledge of the patients in psychiatric 
inpatient units seems to be as superficial 
as that of the public. It resembles the 
image presented in “One Flew Over the 
Cuckoo’s Nest,” of an amusing, often 
charming collection of happy, harmless 
“oddballs” who got along fine as long as 
their keepers left them alone—as they did 
on the hilarious boattrip. Any pain they 
experienced was portrayed as having its 
source in the staff of the hospital or the 
people on the outside who had rejected 
them. None of their suffering was inflicted 
on themselves. Yet one of the things that 
struck me most when I entered a psychiat- 
ric ward as a patient was a motto posted in 
the dining room by an earlier patient— 
“The hardest thing for us to give up is our 
pain.” 

Failure to take into account the pain 
which all patients feel at one time or an- 
other has a devastating effect on the ob- 
servations of social and behavioral scien- 
tists. Being ordered about like a child, 
being told what to do for the next half- 
hour, may very well seem degrading to a 
participant observer or to a patient who 
temporarily feels strong. It appears quite 
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different to a person whose suffering 
arises from his or her inability to think of 
anything worth doing from the moment of 
waking in the morning—the person who 
really believes that tomorrow might as 
well be “cancelled for lack of interest.” 
Round-the-clock surveillance by atten- 
dants is indeed a gross, degrading, and 
undemocratic invasion of privacy to .a 
pseudopatient who feels safe with him- 
self—a “sane person in an insane place.” It 
may be a welcome support to a genuinely 
depressed person who alternates between 
wanting to feel better—‘to live again’— 
and fantasizing about the relief that death 
would bring. 


The Contribution of Sociologists 


Certainly much of the behavior of 
people who are deemed normal is indistin- 
guishable from the symptoms of people 
labelled as mentally ill. The conviction of 
a lower-class black youth that the police 
and social workers are his enemies may 
sound like the paranoia of an eccentric 
millionaire who is convinced that the 
“Commies” are out to kill him, although 
the reality base of the two beliefs would 
appear quite different to observers with 
different political orientations. Sociologi- 
cal research, guided by the kinds of 
theories of deviance described and crit- 
icized above, has shown that attention to 
symptoms without consideration of the 
social conditions which go into the defini- 
tion of any kind of deviance can result in 
diagnoses that are influenced more by the 
helplessness of the lower-class, aged, 
minority, or female deviant than by the 
individual's experience and behavior. But 
the concentration of sociologists on the 
behavior without due consideration of the 
experience, or subjective feelings, of the 
mentally ill deviant has resulted in an 
equally misleading image of the patient. 
Patients have been portrayed as if they 
simply were acting out a social role in 
which, to quote Scheff (1966:28), “societal 
reaction is usually the most important de- 
terminant of entry into that role.” The ne- 
glect of personal distress and pain has sig- 
nificant consequences for the sociologist’s 
understanding of both the behavior of 
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mental health professionals and the expe- 
rience of their clients. 

Sociologists doing research in this field 
would do well to heed the cautions with 
which Scheff himself introduced his 
analysis of “the social institution of insan- 
ity,’ and which I quote again: 


The purpose of this theory is not to reject 
psychiatric and psychological formulations 
in their totality. It is obvious that such for- 
mulations have served, and will continue to 
serve, useful functions in theory and practice 
concerning mental illness. The author’s pur- 
pose, rather, is to develop a model which 
will complement the individual system mod- 
els by providing a complete and explicit 
contrast. Although the individual system 
models of mental disorder have led to gains 
in research and treatment, they have’ also 
systematically obscured some aspects of the 
problem. The social system model, like the 
psychological model, highlights some as- 
pects of the problem, and obscures others 
(1966:25—26). 


Hence it is not that the social processes 
on which sociologists have focused their 


. attention in recent years are not real and 


significant. It is rather that so many 
sociologists have been as dogmatic and as 
self-righteous in promoting their version 
of an ill-defined, uncertain, often intuitive 
body of knowledge as have psychiatrists 
in defending their myths. If both 
sociologists and psychiatrists would ex- 
pend more effort on learning from their 
human,subjects and less on imposing pre- 
conceived theoretical schemes on a reality 
which they themselves have not experi- 
enced, patients and professionals alike 
would be the gainers. 
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The paradigm of social theory and research known as “social exchange” is used to illustrate a 
methodology for the sociology of knowledge based on quantitative analysis of bibliographic 
compilations. This method is developed as an alternative to the structural study of theory qua 
theory groups pioneered by Mullins (1973). Mullins did not treat social exchange because he 
considered it only marginally different from structural-functionalism, and because it lacked in 
productivity as measured by publications. Since Mullins's study, however, the field has grown 
exponentially at a rate exceeding that of more established specialties while 
structural-functionalism has declined. Several characteristics of Mullins s theory groups do not 
hold for social exchange: it lacks centers for training students, spans national boundaries, and 
is based in peripheral as well as major departments. Its intellectual history begins with several 
major books rather than articles, publication has concentrated in a few nonspecialty journals in 
several disciplines, and coauthorship is uncommon. These characteristics suggest that 
structuralist methods may overlook single-model theories and more general paradigms that 


span several disciplines, and that alternative quantitative approaches to the sociology of 


knowledge are needed. 


A new method for the study of social 
theory, broadly defined as structuralism, 
has been pioneered in an influential book 
by Mullins (1973: esp. ch. 10).! Essential 
to the structuralist approach to the sociol- 
ogy of knowledge? is the idea that theory 
can be studied as groups of theorists gua 
groups. According to Mullins (1973:17), 
this approach has its roots in the formula- 
tion by Kuhn (1970) on “revolutions” in 
scientific thought, and in the hypothesis 
by Price (1963) of social structures called 
“invisible colleges” in science (see also 
Crane, 1969; 1972). The comparable 
“theory groups” studied by Mullins 
(1973:17) are described as “small coher- 


* A preliminary version of this paper (Beniger and 
Savory, 1980) was prepared for discussion at a 
luncheon roundtable on social exchange led by the 
senior author at the 75th Annual Meeting of the 
American Sociological Association, New York Hil- 
ton Hotel, New York City, August 27-31, 1980. The 
authors are grateful to three anonymous referees of 
this journal for many suggested improvements on the 
earlier version. [Address correspondence to: James 
R. Beniger, Department of Sociology, Princeton 
University, Princeton, NJ 08544.] 

! The influence of Mullins (1973) is reflected in the 
frequency with which it has been cited by other 
authors. According to the Social Sciences Citation 
Index, the book has been cited in 106 different publi- 
cations through 1980. The annual counts: through 
1975, 20; 1976, 13; 1977, 18; 1978, 9; 1979, 25; 1980, 
21 . : 


2 That Mullins considers his book a contribution to 
‘the subfield of the sociology of knowledge is stated 
on page 306. 


ent, activist groups whose work 
foreshadows, and may eventuate in, major 
advances and changes in the direction of a 
group’s parent discipline.” 

Essential to the structure of a theory 
group is communication, which occurs 
mostly in one of four types of social re- 
lationships common to the collective pro- 
duction of knowledge. These relationships 
are: (1) apprenticeship; (2) colleagueship; 
(3) meetings and correspondence; and (4) 
coauthorship (Mullins, 1973:19). Many 
other less central characteristics of theory 
groups also have been documented by 
Mullins (summarized pp. 25~26).:These 
include intellectual leaders, theoretical 
orientation different from that of the par- 
ent discipline, a program statement, con- 
scious group development, research and 
training centers, textbooks, and critical 
and secondary materials. 

Despite the usefulness of the concept of 


“theory group” to the sociology of knowl- 


edge, a field not unified by a well- 
developed method,? there remain several 
shortcomings to the structuralist ap-. 
proach. One problem is that the concept 


3 Mullins clearly believes his method can be re- 
fined to a high degree of rigor and precision, e.g., his 
statement (1973:33) that “the next task for the sociol- 
ogy of knowledge is to develop estimates of the 
probabilities for (a group) moving from one stage to 
another,” i.e., from what he calls “normal science” to 


“network” to “cluster” to “specialty or discipline.” 
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of “theory” covers a wide range of dif- 
ferent activities in the production of 
knowledge, not all of which may be 
equally tractable by a study of groups per 
se. As Mullins (1973:3) himself notes, 
sociological “theory” includes single-topic 
or single-model work developed 
piecemeal by several persons (e.g., rela- 
tive deprivation theory); specific bodies of 
work, possibly on several or even many 
topics, due largely to one person (e.g., 
Parsonian theory); explanations of par- 
ticular social phenomena (e.g., the treat- 
ment of cotton textiles in the British In- 
dustrial Revolution by Smelser, 1959); 
sets of theoretical propositions (e.g., 
those on human groups by Homans, 
1950); and structural equation or causal 
models (e.g., those on occupational 
structure by Blau and Duncan, 1967). 

Not all of these types of “theory” are 
equally likely to be identified with a co- 
herent activist group defined by dense so- 
cial relationships. In particular, bodies of 
work associated with one person, com- 
plex theoretical systems, and devel- 
opments of regression-based statistical 
models are more likely to be associated 
with coherent groups of workers. By con- 
trast, theory groups are less likely to gen- 
erate single-topic or single-model 
theories, sets of propositions, and expla- 
nations of particular historical phenom- 
ena. Hence the latter types of work are 
more likely to be overlooked or neglected 
by structural methods, or by any other 
approach to the sociology of knowledge 
based on the study of social group 
structure. 

A second problem with the structural 
approach is that it may tend to miss theory 
groups and less coherent bodies of work 
that span two or more academic disci- 
plines. Of the four types of group relation- 
ships noted above, apprenticeship occurs 
almost exclusively within a single disci- 
pline and coauthorship usually does; even 
colleagueship and other forms of scientific 
communication are largely constrained by 
disciplinary boundaries. Similarly, the 
three criteria by which Mullins (1973:12) 
judges theoretical works to be similar, 
i.e., “if their authors (1) cite similar 
sources; (2) are known to be colleagues or 
students .. . and (3) are considered to be 
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similar by themselves and others,” are 
biased in favor of work in a single disci- 
pline. Some of Mullins’s theory groups do 
span disciplinary boundaries (e.g., the 
structuralists include several mathema- 
ticians and at least one statistician, 
economist, and computer scientist; see ch. 
10). Such interdisciplinary groups appear 
to be exceptions under Mullins’s method, 
however, and there is no way to determine 
whether disciplines other than sociology 
have been represented proportionally in a 
group.‘ 


Social Exchange 


In an attempt to develop an alternative 
approach to the study of social theory, an 
approach aimed precisely at those types of 
work most likely to be overlooked by 
structural methods, this paper examines 
an area of theoretical work in social sci- 
ence that was omitted from Mullins’s 
book. As will be shown below, publica- 
tions in this area, which usually is called 
“social exchange,” have grown exponen- 
tially since Mullins’s 1973 study. The ad- 
ditional work here embraces the spirit of 
Mullins’s (1973: viii) invitation to others to 
study groups not covered in his book.® 

What is distinctive about social ex- 
change, among theoretical paradigms, is 
the view that social action is contingent 
upon rewarding reactions from others, 
and ceases when these expected reactions 
are not forthcoming. In other words, “any 
behavior that is motivated by an expected 


4 Mullins (1973:5) explicitly restricts his term 
“sociological theory” to “American sociology”: “Any 
block of material that meets minimum criteria for a 
theory just noted and that is (or has been) held as 
such by a recognizable group in American sociology 
is defined as a sociological theory.” 

5 Mullins (1973:13) omits exchange theory from his 
book because it “never generated sufficient en- 
thusiasm to gather a coherent group; (hence its) in- 
cipient formulations have never developed far 
enough to be differentiated distinctly and recog- 
nizably, by outsiders, as radical, theoretical breaks 
with the past. In short, one can still understand ex- 
change theory if one first understands structural- 
functionalism” (see also page 138). 

6 Mullins (1973:vili) adds: “I would be delighted to 
be proved wrong by omission if the result were an 
increase in our knowledge of theory group develop- 
ment.” This is precisely the aim of this paper, even 
though it is not an explicit application of Mullins’s 
own model. 
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return or response from another falls 
under the heading of exchange” (Heath, 
1976:2). As this statement illustrates, so- 
cial exchange meets at least one of Mul- 
lins’s criteria for a distinct theory group: 
workers in the field are considered to be 
similar by themselves and others. This 
point is reinforced by a growing number of 
secondary sources of exchange theory 
published since Mullins’s book (Simpson, 
1972; Ekeh, 1974; Chadwick-Jones, 1976; 
Heath, 1976; Burgess and Huston, 1979; 
Gergen et al., 1980). 

Mullins (1973:138) found that, “as of 
1972, exchange theory (was an) important, 
potentially seminal idea for (a) radically 
different theory; however, (it) lacked the 
necessary support of productivity, as 
measured by both students and publica- 
tions, to become (a) coherent group.” 
Without quarreling with Mullins’s assess- 
ment for 1972, there are at least two other 
reasons why social exchange would tend 
to be overlooked in a structural study of 
theory groups. First, the exchange 
paradigm has been developed piecemeal 
over three decades by several major 
theorists (Levi-Strauss, Homans, Thibaut 
and Kelley, Blau, Emerson, Goode, 
Heath, etc.), so that the literature most 
nearly resembles that of a single-topic or 
single-model area like relative depriva- 
tion. Second, social exchange has devel- 
oped, not only in sociology, but especially 
in social psychology and anthropology as 
well as economics, political science, and 
other disciplines. For this reason, as al- 
ready discussed, group relationships, like 
apprenticeship, coauthorship, and col- 
leagueship, are less likely, and are more 
likely to be overlooked. 

In addition to these problems, several 
= other characteristics that Mullins (1973) 
generalizes for theory groups will be 
shown in this paper not to hold for social 
exchange. To summarize these charac- 
teristics: Work on exchange has no obvi- 
ous training centers for students, spans 
several national as well as disciplinary 
boundaries, and is based as much in pe- 
ripheral departments as in major ones. Its 
intellectual history begins with several 
major books (Levi-Strauss, 1949; Ho- 
mans, 1950; Mauss, 1954; Homans and 
Schneider, 1955; Thibaut and Kelley, 
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1959), rather than the swelling tide of pa- 
pers and articles that usually precede such 
“program statements,” but recent article 
production has accelerated more rapidly 
than in most other scientific specialties. 
Publications have been concentrated in a 
few nonspecialty journals in several disci- 
plines; coauthorship is relatively uncom- 
mon. 

These and related characteristics of 
work on social exchange were uncovered 
in the process of compiling an exhaustive 
bibliography of the social exchange lit- 
erature (Beniger and Savory, forthcom- 
ing). Findings will be presented here, in 
turn, on four topics: the paradigm itself, 
its diffusion in the published literature, 
and workers and journals in the field. The 
method of analysis will not be that of Mul- 
lins (1973), nor necessarily structuralist, 
but rather is borrowed from a variety of 
sources and traditions. In this sense, the 
method is new and ought to generalize to 
the analysis of bibliographic com- 
pilation on any subject meeting the rele- 
vant criteria of Mullins for a theory group: 
that publications in the area are consid- 
ered similar by workers themselves as 
well as by others. Hence in addition to 
presenting a view of the social exchange 
field that differs from Mullins’s, this paper 
also introduces an alternative approach to 
the empirical sociology of knowledge as 
broadly defined. 


Development of the Social Exchange 
Paradigm 


The idea that exchange is not confined 
to the economic marketplace dates back at 
least to 1908 and Georg Simmel 
(1950:387), who went so far as to suggest 
that “all contacts among men (sic) rest on 
the schema of giving and returning the 
equivalence.” A generation later, 
Malinowski (1920; 1922) documented the 
generalized circular exchange of the Kula 
and argued that “give and take” pervades 
the social life of primitive societies 
(Malinowski, 1926). Despite precursors 
like these and others, however, social ex- 
change did not begin to sustain the regular 
publishing activity of a distinct paradigm 
until the early 1950s. Central to this 
“take-off” period for social exchange were 
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two theoretical works: Claude Levi- 
Strauss’s Les Structures Elémentaires de 
la Parenté (1949) and George Homans’s 
The Human Group (1950). The im- 


‘portance of these two books for the field 


of social exchange is detailed in Ekeh 
(1974). 

The “take-off? period for the field is 
reflected in the annual counts of books 
and articles (including unpublished papers 
presented to professional associations or 
cited in published works) as shown in Ex- 
hibit 1. These counts are based on a sys- 
tematic search for items on social ex- 
change conducted in the social science lit- 
erature as broadly defined. Included were 
computer-assisted searches of four 
sources: Sociological Abstracts, Social 
Sciences Index (formerly Social Science 
and Humanities Index), Social Sciences 
Citation Index, and the Library of Con- 


-gress system (LIBCON).’ Items also were 


taken from a section entitled “Exchange 
and Reciprocity” of an extensive bibliog- 
raphy on social networks (Klovdahl, 
1978). In order to counter whatever bias 
these sources might have toward more re- 
cent items, additional ones were taken 
from the references of major works on 
exchange, including Thibaut and Kelley 
(1959), Homans (1961), Blau (1964), Ekeh 
(1974), and Heath (1976). 

The operational definition of social ex- 
change is essentially that of “exchange 
theory,” a term most commonly applied to 
the body of work extending from Thibaut 
and Kelley (1959) through Homans (1961) 
to Blau (1964). There also are a consider- 
able number of other, essentially similar, 


7 Sociological Abstracts, which begins in 1963, 
was searched for the keywords “social exchange” 
either in the title or abstract; this yielded 58 items. 
Two of these were rejected because use of the key 
word was judged to be incidental; a third item was 
not published in English. Social Sciences Index 
(SSI), which has been computerized since 1972, was 
searched for the key words “social exchange”; there 
were 72 such items. The period 1969~1971, which 
has not been computerized, was manually searched 
and added nine items. A search of LIBCON, books 
indexed under the Library of Congress classification 
system, yielded 13 titles published since 1968. Ad- 
ditional items were taken from the references and 
bibliographies of these 13 books. Of course, these 
separate searches produced some duplication. For 
example, of the 55 items in Sociological Abstracts, 
seven also turned up in SSCI and one in SSI. 


EXHIBIT 1. Number of Books, Journal Articles on 
Social Exchange Published per Year, 1950-1979 


Books Articles* Total Items 
Year Year Cum Year Cum Year Cum 
1950 2 2 0 0 2 2 
1951 1 3 0 0 1 3 
1952 1 4 0 0 l 4 
1953 0 4 0 0 0 4 
1954 1 5 0 0 1 5 
1955 I 6 3 3 4 9 
1956 0 6 0 3 0 9 
1957 4 10 1 4 5 14 
1958 I 11 1 5 2 16 
1959 l 12 I 6 2 18 
1960 1 13 3 9 4 22 
1961 1 14 0 9 I 23 
1962 0 14 2 11 2 25 
1963 3 17 2 13 5 30 
1964 2 19 3 16 5 35 
1965 2 21 4 20 6 4] 
1966 0 21 5 25 5 46 
1967 1 22 3 28 4 50 
1968 2 24 5 33 7 57 
1969 2 26 10 8 12 69 
1970 2 28 5 48 7 76 
1971 2 30 6 54 8 84 
1972 5 35 12 66 17 101 
1973 4 39 20 86 24 125 
1974 r 4} 30 116 32 15 
1975 1 42 37 153 38 195 
1976 4 ` 46 33 186 37. 232 
1977 1 47 47 R3 48 280 
1978 6 53 39 272 45 325 
1979 2 55 33 305 35 360 


55 305 360 
* Includes unpublished papers presented at major 


conventions of professional associations or cited in 
published works. 


treatments of social exchange in psychol- 
ogy, anthropology, economics, and politi- 
cal science. Notable examples include the 
“transactional” approach of Barth (1966) 
and the “economic” theories of Downs 
(1957) and Olson (1965). The literature 
search reported here locates some of the 
more theoretical of such works in the area 
of “social exchange,” but specifically ex- 
cludes more substantive or empirical 
studies in the same traditions, e.g., those 
published in journals devoted primarily to 
economics or to game theory. 

During the thirty years from 1950 
through 1979, a total of 55 books and 305 
articles and papers appeared on the gen- 
eral topic of social exchange,® an average 


8 The lag of at least several months in compiling 
the bibliographic sources means that this study could 
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EXHIBIT 2. Selected Books and Articles in the First Decade of Publishing on Social Exchange 


Articles 


R.F. Bales & E.F. Borgatta, “Size of Group as a Factor 
in the Interaction profile” 


P. Bohannan, “Some Principles of ao and 


Investment among the Tiv” 


E. Goffman, “On Face Work: An Analysis of Ritual 
Elements in Social Interaction” 


Year Books 

1950 G.C. Homans, The Human Group 

1954 M. Mauss, The Gift (new ed.) 

1955 G.C. Homans & D.M. Schneider, 
Marriage, Authority and Final 
Causes 

1957 

1958 

1959 J. Thibaut & H.H. Kelley, The Social 


Psychology of Groups 


of 1.8 books and 10.2 articles (or 12 total 
items) per year. What is perhaps most in- 
teresting about Exhibit 1 is the sharp in- 
crease it reveals for production of books 
and articles on social exchange since Mul- 
lins wrote in 1972. In the eight-year period 
1972-1979, 45 percent of the books and 82 
percent of the articles on social exchange 
first appeared. An average of 3.1 books 
were published per year during this pe- 
riod, 2.3 times the annual rate (1.4 books) 
for the period 1950—1971. The. increase in 
the number of articles is much more dra- 
matic: 31.4 articles appeared per year 
since Mullins’s study, 12.8 times the an- 
nual rate (2.5 articles) for the previous 22 
years. It seems clear that the field of social 
exchange was only beginning to emerge 
when Mullins pronounced it an “impor- 
tant, potentially seminal idea,” and that it 
has shown a marked increase in 
productivity—at least in the sheer number 
of books and articles—since that time. 
Exhibit 2 lists the books and articles 
that apparently played a central role, at 
least judging from the frequency with 
which they were cited, in establishing the 
social exchange paradigm during the “take- 
off’ period of the 1950s.° This list illus- 
trates one. peculiarity of the paradigm’s 
diffusion: unlike most theory groups and 


not cover 1980 (and late 1979) publications com- 
prehensively; hence even recent books like Hinde 
(1979) and major new collections like Gergen et al. 
(1980) were not included in the analysis that follows. 


9 Exhibit 2 includes all six of the articles but only 


four of the 12 books listed for the period 1950—1959 
in Exhibit 1. The books included are those with the 
greatest numbers of citation counts in all publica- 
tions; cut-off at four books is arbitrary. 


C. Levi-Strauss, “The Principle of Reciprocity” 
G.C. Homans, “Social Behavior as Exchange” 
A.W. Gouldner, “Reciprocity and Autonomy in 
Functional Theory” 


scientific specialties, which begin with a 
series of journal articles that precede the 
first successful book or “program state- 
ment” (Mullins, 1972; 1973:28), social ex- 
change developed from early books that 
appeared well before the first journal arti- 
cles on the subject (in 1955, as shown in 
Exhibit 1). 


Diffusion of the Social Exchange 
Paradigm 


The idea that adoption of a new idea 
follows a normal S-shaped distribution 
over time was suggested first by the 
French sociologist Gabriel Tarde (1903). 
His reasoning was that only a small 
number of individuals adopt an innovation 
at first, but that there is an increasing rate 
of adoption as the idea spreads, with the 
rate eventually declining as the few re- 
maining individuals in the sytem adopt the 
idea, and saturation is reached. Coleman 
(1964:41-—46) discusses three alternative 
“ideal typical” diffusion processes— 
including exponential and logistic— 
developed from the work of Volterra 
(1931). 

The number of books and articles on 
social exchange that have appeared since 
1950 were graphed (not shown here; see 
Beniger and Savory, 1980:7-8). The graph 
for books oscillates too wildly to suggest a 
regular statistical relationship, but the 
graph for articles approximates the shape 
of a logistic distribution. Whether the de- 
cline in the latter curve for 1978-1979 is ` 
due to a lag in the recording of biblio- 
graphic items or to saturation in the diffu- 
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sion of social exchange ideas is not clear; 
it is possible that both factors play a part. 

More instructive are the graphs ofthe 
cumulative number of publications that 
have appeared since 1950. These are 
shown in Exhibit 3 separately for books 


_and articles. Both of the curves have the 


general shape of the distribution function 
for the exponential or logistic variables 
that characterize many diffusion phenom- 
ena, with the curve for articles rapidly 
increasing in slope and the curve for 
books being relatively flat. 

Plots of the logarithms of these two 
cumulations of counts are included im Ex- 
hibit 4, with the plot for articles repre- 
sented by the letter “A” (and a heavy line) 
and the plot for books represented by “B” 
(and the lighter line). Both of these plots 
approximate straight lines: the correlation 
for books is .975, that for articles is .998. 
Least squares regression fits to these two 
lines yield slopes of .044 for books and 
.085 for articles. These indicate how much 
the logarithm of the cumulative number of 
items (books or articles) increases per 
year. 

From these slopes, the “doubling times” 
for the cumulative number of books and 
articles on social exchange can be com- 
puted. “Doubling time” is simply the time 
required for an exponentially-increasing 
entity to double in size or quantity. Derek 
de Solla Price (1963:6—7) lists doubling 
times for several common social phenom- 

\ 


EXHIBIT 3. Cumulative Number of Books and 
Articles on Social Exchange by Year 
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Published Articles on Social Exchange by Year 
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-ena.!° With these figures serving as stan- 


dards of comparison, the doubling times 
for the number of books and ‘articles on 
social exchange can be computed from 
their least squares regression slopes sim- 
ply by dividing .301 by these slopes. The 
doubling time for books is .301/.044 or 
6.79 years; that for articles is .301/.085 or 
3.53 years. In other words, the cumulative 
number of books on social exchange dou- 
bles more rapidly than once every seven 
years, while the number of articles dou- 
bles almost twice as fast—-about once 
every three and a half years. 

Both rates are considerably faster than 
the typical doubling time of scientific lit- 
erature, which has been found to be about 


1© Included on Price's list of social phenomena are 
the number of overseas telephone calls (doubling 
time of 5 years); number of telephones in the United 
States, number of U.S. engineers, speed of 
transportation and literature in experimental psy- 
chology (10 years); number of bachelor’s degrees, 
scientific journals, scientific institutes, and scientific 
abstracts, all fields (15 years); Gross National Prod- 
uct, important discoveries and accuracy of instru- 
ments (20 years); labor force, population, and 
number of universities (50 years); and entries in dic- 
tionaries of national biography (100 years). 
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EXHIBIT 5. Distribution of First-Authorships of Books, Published Articles on Social Exchange among 


Authors 
l ' Books Articles Total - 

Author Discipline Sole Co-Auth Sole Co-Auth Items 
G.C: Homans Sociology 3 1 1 5 
W.J. Goode Sociology 1 4 5 
A. Heath Sociology 1 4 5 
J.S. Coleman Sociology 1 3 4 
R.M. Emerson Sociology 4 4 
B.F. Meeker Sociology 4 4 
K.J. Gergen Psychology j} I I 3 
P. Blau Sociology 1 2 3 
R.L. Burgess Sociology 1 I 1 3 
C. Levi-Strauss Anthropology l 1 2 
P.P. Ekeh Sociology a | 2 
M. Mulkay Sociology l 1 2 

il 3 26 2 42 


10 years for fields ranging from the math- 
ematical theory of determinants and 
non-Euclidean geometry to x-rays and ex- 
perimental psychology (Price, 1963). In 
short, diffusion of the social exchange 


, paradigm has been extremely rapid, even 


by general standards that apply across a 
wide range of theory groups and scientific 
and technical specialties. 


Workers in the Social Exchange Tradition 


The search of the social exchange lit- 
erature uncovered 12 individuals who 
were first authors of either three or more 
published items or a book and at least one 
article.!! These 12 individuals, who clearly 
have been leaders in the rapid develop- 
ment of the social exchange literature over 


the past three decades, are listed in Ex- 


hibit 5 (also included are their disciplinary 
affiliations and the distribution of their 
publications among sole and coauthored 
books and journal articles). Inclusion of 
most of the generally-recognized social 
exchange theorists (including Homans, 
Blau, Levi-Strauss, Emerson, and Cole- 


11 Two of the 12 leaders of the social exchange 
field, Blau and Goode, taught for several years at 
Columbia University, but few students of exchange 
appear to have been produced at this potential 
“training center.” One reason may be Blau’s recanta- 
tion of exchange theory after publication of Ex- 
change and Power in Social Life (1964). The authors 
are grateful to an anonymous referee for raising this 
interesting question. 


man; see Ekeh, 1974) lends external va- 
lidity to this listing. 

Several surprising characteristics of the 
leading authors in the social exchange 
field are shown in Exhibit 5. Sociology is 
predominant, with ten of the 12 authors 
owing primary affiliation to that discipline 
(psychology is represented by K. J. 
Gergen, anthropology by Levi-Strauss). 
Unlike the publishing of most other theory 
groups and scientific specialties (Mullins, 
1973), coauthored works are relatively 
uncommon among the leaders of the social 
exchange field (only five of 43 items). 
Books are more prominent, with more 
than one-third (15 of 43} of the published 
items taking this form (a finding which is, 
of course, influenced by the fact that 
books were a partial criterion for selecting 
authors with only two items). The distri- 
bution of the articles among first authors 
is remarkably flat, with no single individ- 
ual dominating. 

Also interesting are some of the indi- 
vidual characteristics of the leaders of the 
social exchange field. Only one of the 12 
(Meeker) is female. A third are foreign 
scholars, including two from Great Britain 
(Heath and Mulkay) and one each from 
France (Levi-Strauss) and Nigeria (Ekeh), 
although the latter two worked in the 
United States during formative periods. 
The nine U.S. authors represent as many 
different universities, which range from 
the major centers of American sociology 
(Blau at Columbia, Coleman at Chicago, 
Homans at Harvard) through less central 
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departments (Emerson at Washington, 
Goode at Stanford) to more peripheral 
ones (Burgess at Penn State, Gergen at 
Swarthmore, Meeker at Maryland). This 
lack of what Mullins (1973) terms concen- 
trated “training centers for students” may 


account for the low visibility of social ex- 


change work within American sociology, 


and may indeed—as Mullins’s analysis 


suggests—have impeded its even more 
rapid development. 


Journals Publishing on Social Exchange 


The 282 articles. on social exchange 
published since 1950 have appeared dis- 
proportionately in only a handful of jour- 
nals, as shown in Exhibit 6. Almost one- 
tenth of the articles (25 of 282) appeared in 
a single publication: Journal of Personal- 
ity and Social Psychology. Of the ten 


publishers of. social exchange literature, 
four represent sociology (American 
Sociological Review, American Journal of 
Sociology, Journal of Marriage and the 
Family, and Social Forces), four repre- 
sent social psychology VPSP, Social Psy- 
chology Quarterly (formerly Sociometry), 
Journal of Social Psychology, and Journal 
of Experimental Social Psychology]; and 
two represent anthropology (Ethnology 
and American Anthropologist). 

Over half of the articles (144 of 282) 
appeared in 108 widely scattered journals 
that published no more than three articles 
on social exchange during the entire 30- 
year period, a dispersion mirroring the 
lack of concentration of university cen- 
ters. Prominence of a relatively few jour- 
nals, particularly Journal of Personality 
and Social Psychology may compensate 
at least partially for the lack of university 


EXHIBIT 6. Distribution of Social Science Journals by Numbers of Articles Published on Social Exchange 
through 1979 


No. of Articles No. of Journals 


1 82 "he Af i d ake ck Ee aka ca kaka Ne afte Of 9K aak cka ska aa si ei Ke 2k OG ala ada he fe ai oie 2h aka da ike ska 9 OK oe OK aA OR ae OK oft ofc ate oi ok 
4 3 $k 

5 3 Re 

6 2 z , 
7 I . Journal of Experimental Social Psychology 
8 I ia American Anthropologist 

9 1 * Ethnology 

10 l i American Journal of Sociology 

11 1 * Journal of Social Psychology 

12 

13 

14 1 ia Sociometry/Social Psychology Quarteny 
15, 1 x American Sociological Review 

16 

17 

18 

19 
20 
21 
22x 
23 
24 

25 1 á Journal of Personality and Social Psychology 


Other Journals with 4-6 Articles: 

6 Journal of Marriage and the Family 
Social Forces 

5 Contemporary Sociology 
Man 
Psychological Reports 

4 Anthropological Quarterly 
Human Relations 
Sociological Quarterly 
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centers of work on social exchange. On 
the other hand, three of the top four jour- 
nals are concentrated in social psychology 
and may not be followed regularly by 
. many in sociology, already shown to be 
the predominant discipline of authors in 
the social exchange field. 


Discussion and Summary 


To update the finding of Mullins (1973) 
that social exchange work lacks the nec- 
essary support of productivity—as mea- 
sured by publications— to become a co- 
herent theory group within American 
sociology, the search of bibliographic 
sources analyzed here reveals this field to 
be a rapidly expanding one by the usual 
standards applied to scientific specialties. 
Although no predominant university cen- 
ters for training students in social ex- 
change research have yet emerged, lead- 
ing authors of the exchange literature are 
located at several major departments of 
sociology, and several journals have 
emerged as leading publishers of new re- 
search in the field. 

Current and future prospects for social 
exchange research may be revealed in 
Exhibit 7, which lists books in the area 
published since 1975. There apparently is 
no lapse in the .amount and diversity of 
interest of book publishers in the field of 
social exchange. Whether the apparent 
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decline in the number of articles on ex- 
change over the past two years (as shown 
in Exhibit 1) represents only a recording 
lag or actual saturation in the diffusion of 
the social exchange paradigm remains an 
unanswered question—one-to bear in 
mind in subsequent developments in so- 
cial exchange in the years ahead. 

The question of why the social exchange 
paradigm diffused so rapidly in the past 
decade lies beyond the scope of the 
analysis presented here. One reason may 
be the decline of the structural-functional 
paradigm that had dominated at least 
American sociology since World War II 
(Friedrichs, 1970). Certainly the opposite 
fortunes of structural-functionalism and 
social exchange, since the early 1970s, 
argues against Mullins’s (1973:12-13, 138, 
317) view that the two approaches are 
only marginally distinct. A second reason 
for the growth of the exchange paradigm 
may be that it lends itself to quantifica- 
tion, which has spread rapidly through the 
social science literature during the same 
period (Smelser and Davis, 1969). The de- 
sire of sociologists to emulate economics, 
the best established of the social sciences, 
may have led some to the exchange 
paradigm. Increased interest in dynamic 
models, in general, spurred by devel- 
opments in computer simulation and sys- 
tems science (Deutsch et al., 1971), also 
might have enhanced the appeal of social 
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EXHIBIT 7. Books on Social Exchange Published Since 1975 


Skidmore, W. Sociology s Model of Man: The Relationships of Models of Man to Sociological 
Explanation in Three Sociological Theories 

Chadwick-Jones, J. K.. Social Exchange Theory: Its Structure and Influence in Social Psychology 

Fromkin, H. L. The Search for Uniqueness and Valuation of Scarcity: Neglected Dimensions of Value 
in Exchange Theory 
eath, A. Rational Choice and Social Exchange: A Critique of Exchange Theory 

Kapferer, B., ed. Transaction and Meaning: Directions in the Anthropology of Exchange and Sym- 
bolic Behavior 

Hamblin, R. L. and J. H. Kunkel, eds. Behavioral Theory in Sociology: Essays in Honor of George C. 
Homans 

Goode, W. J. The Celebration of Heroes: Prestige as a Control System 

Hollander, E. P. Leadership Dynamics: A Practical Guide to Effective Relationships 

Huxley, F. C. Wasita in a Lebanese Context: Social Exchange among Villagers and Outsiders 

Kelley, H. H. and J. W. Thibaut. Interpersonal Relations: A Theory of Interdependence 

Mitchell, J. N. Social Exchange, Dramaturgy, and Ethnomethodology: Toward a Paradigmatic 
Synthesis 

Schelling, T. C. Micromotives and Macrobehavior 

Burgess, R. L. and T. L. Huston, eds. Social Exchange in Developing Relationships 

Galaskiewicz, J. Exchange Networks and Community Politics 

Hinde, R. A. Towards Understanding Relationships 

Gergen, K. J., M. Greenberg, and R. H. Willis, eds. Social Exchange: Advances in Theory and 
Research 
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process explanations like that of social 
exchange. 

Does the rapid diffusion of the social ex- 
change paradigm portend a significant 
shift in sociological theory? While it is 
tempting to speculate, the question is im- 
possible to answer objectively at this time, 
especially for those of us strongly at- 
tracted to exchange models. Readers who 
want to judge for themselves the implica- 
tions of the social exchange paradigm for 
the future of sociology might select from 
the great variety of books published in just 
the last five years (as listed in Exhibit 7). 

Whatever the future role of the ex- 
change paradigm in developing social sci- 
ence, however, other implications of this 
paper can be stated more precisely. The 
structuralist study of theory groups 
pioneered by Mullins, though an impor- 
tant contribution, does not begin to 
exhaust possible quantitative approaches 
to the sociology of knowledge. Especially 
for types of work not likely to be associ- 
ated with groups per se, or that span sev- 
eral academic disciplines, additional 
methods must be developed to supple- 
ment structuralist ones. We hope that the 
method of this paper has established at 
least the possibility of an alternative ap- 
proach, one that might generalize to bib- 
liographic compilations in many areas of 
systematic knowledge. 
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AN EMPIRICAL STUDY OF SPENCER’S CONFLICTING 
PHILOSOPHIES IN HIGHER EDUCATION* 


BRENT T. BRUTON AND SUE R. CRULL 
Iowa State University 


The American Sociologist 1981, Vol. 16 (November):251-256 


This study reports an empirical assessment of the typology of merit, contract, and right as 
operative philosophies in higher education proposed by Martin Spencer in The American 
Sociologist. Scales were developed from the Spencer essay that reflected the dimensions of 
each of the three operative philosophies. In terms of applicability to students, the scalability of 
the items was not supported. Our data do suggest that grades, student voice, and employment, 
as well as intellectual development, are concerns among students in 1980. 


Spencer (1979a) considers three 
philosophies in higher education—merit, 
right, and contract. By his own admission, 
the issue is not to set these forth as aca- 
demic ideals but to uncover operative 
philosophies. In this study, we report on 
data that test the utility of his types. 
Spencer argues that the appropriate re- 
sponse is to refute (or presumably sup- 
port) this scheme by describing what 
operative philosophies are actually at 
work. Even though the nine comments 
accompanying Spencers article attest to 
strong feelings and interests, neither 
Spencer nor any of the commentators 
offer any insight based on research. 
Therefore, the question of the usefulness 
of the scheme remains unanswered. 
Spencer implies that the problem in higher 
education is that today’s students operate 
under a philosophy of contract or right as 
opposed to a philosophy of merit. While 
ultimately more should be learned about 
the orientations of faculty and administra- 
tion, the changing orientation of college 
and university students is a cornerstone of 
Spencer's typology. Thus, Spencer stated 
that “the underlying pivot is the shift of 
power into the hands of students .. .” 
(Spencer, 1979a:247). He then proceeded 
to develop three operational philosophies 
that he hypothesized are employed by 
students and others in university life and 
that may be summarized as follows: 

1. The Philosophy of Merit asserts that 
the privileges of high grades and college 
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degrees are to be awarded only on the 
basis of a combination of talent and effort 
that brings about clear intellectual 
achievement, and by which students meet 
the standards set by faculty. 

2. The Philosophy of Contract assumes 
that privileges are to be awarded in the 
college setting on the basis of effort rather 
than merit. The philosophy of contract is 
based on the assumption that the student 
contracts to exchange labor, time, and 
money for grades and degrees that further 
the student’s vocational interests and 
other needs. 

3. The Philosophy of Right is a moral 
posture that holds that college education 
and accompanying job privileges are 
rights of students as an automatic entitle- 
ment of citizenship. In this view, the stu- 
dent disclaims all responsibility for the 
learning process. 


OPERATIONALIZATION OF THE 
PHILOSOPHIES 


In order to operationalize the hypoth- 
esized philosophies, we developed from 
Spencer s essay five statements suitable to 
Likert scaling for each educational world 
view. While in some cases we are not 
convinced of the logical exclusiveness of 
the scale items, they generally represent 
paraphrases or direct quotes from 
Spencer. 


Philosophy of Merit 


M1. When college students do not succeed 
academically, it is generally due to their 
inability or unwillingness to meet the 
standards set by the faculty. 
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M2. Superior course grades should be 
granted only on the basis of excellence 
regardless of a student’s effort. 

M3. ‚Courses should use text materials that 
represent the best available in the field 
even if these texts are challenging to 
read and understand. 

M4. The courses offered by the university 
should reflect the judgment of the 
faculty with regard to what material is 
important for students to know. 

M5. The first obligation of the university is 
to assure the general intellectual 
development of students as 
knowledgeable educated citizens. 


‘Spencer stated that in this situation, high 


grades, and a college degree should be the 
result only of demonstrated excellence. 
Students must meet the: 


standards of academic excellence that are 
determined by the faculty. . . . Power, in this 
scheme, resides in the faculty, who ‘are 
custodians of excellence. They express this 
custodianship through the design of the 
curriculum, the selection of books, and the 
testing of students against uncompromising 
standards of academic performance. The 
failure of the student represents the inability 
or the unwillingness of the student to meet 
these standards (Spencer, 1979a:247). 


General intellectual development (M5) 
clearly is consistent with Spencer's 
description of the philosophy of merit. By 
contrast, Spencer associated vocational 
preparation with the philosophy of 
contract and argued that non-vocational 
whims are associated with the philosophy 
of right. Thus, the intellectual develop- 
ment associated with a liberal arts educa- 
tion is most nearly consistent with the phi- 
losophy of merit. Spencer states that the 
“right to use . . . effort and intellect 
to make a creative contribution to the 
larger society . . . is intrinsic to the phi- 
losophy of merit” (Spencer, 1979b:265). 


Thus, MS is a fair operationalization 


even if a slight exaggeration of one 
aspect of Spencer’s notion of merit. 


Philosophy of Contract 


Cl. Students should receive at least a 
passing grade if they put forth their best 
effort regardless of the actual quality of 
work. ' 

‘C2. Students who invest time, effort, and 
money into the university should 
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receive grades high enough to lead to a 
degree regardless of their actual level of 
accomplishment. i 

C3. The first obligation of the university is 
to prepare students for gainful 
employment. . 

C4. In the assignment of final course grades, 
instructors should take into account the 
special personal problems and 
circumstances of the student as well as 
the student’s level of performance. 

C5. Students should have a voice in 
determining what courses the university 
will offer in order to protect their 
personal and vocational interests. 


Spencer stated that in the philosophy of 
contract, privilege is awarded on the basis 
of effort and that privilege is exchanged 
for labor. “The student invests time, 
effort, and perhaps money, and has 
corresponding contractual rights” 
(Spencer, 1979a:247). 

While Spencer suggested that vo- 
cationalism is compatible with all three 
philosophies, it is clear that he regards 
vocationalism as most consistent with the . 
philosophy of contract. In his discussion 
of philosophy of contract, Spencer stated 
“Students also participate in the selection 
and promotion of faculty and have a voice 
in determining a curriculum that reflects 
their vocational interests. ... In the 
philosophy of contract, the curricula re- 
flects the vocational interest of the stu- 
dents” (Spencer, 1979a:247—248). ' 


Philosophy of Right 


R1. Students should have a voice in the 
evaluation and promotion of faculty. 

R2. The university should do more to grant 
credit for travel, work, and other 
off-campus experience for students. 

R3. The university has a responsibility to its 
students to assure a placement program 
which guarantees students a good job 
position upon graduation. 

R4. Universities should encourage pass/not 
pass grading and other devices to 
reduce the emphasis on evaluation of 
high and low student performances. 

R5. Being in college is its own reward and 
along with the college degree should be 
an automatic right of citizenship. 


In his discussion of the philosophy of right 
with regard to student evaluation of 
instruction, Spencer stated: “One 
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significant implication of this philosophy 
is the idea of student evaluation of 
faculty” (Spencer, 1979a/248). In fact, 
Spencer goes on to say that students 
evaluate popularity rather than teaching 
effectiveness. Spencer argued that 
curriculum under philosophy of right 
reflects non-vocational whims and 
impulses, furthermore: “We have seen 
this tendency manifested in the granting 
of academic credits for ‘life experience’. 
... With regard to the grading system, 
Spencer states: “The actual opposition of 
the philosophy of right to the idea of 
grading is reflected in the movement 
towards ‘pass-fail’ grading which tends to 
nullify the idea of academic evaluation” 
(Spencer, 1979a:248). 

Further, Spencer summarizes this posi- 
tion as operationalized in items three and 
five. 


The philosophy of right holds that a college 
education and the job privileges it confers 
are the “rights” of students. The ultimate 
moral basis of this position is the idea that 
membership in the political community, that 
is, citizenship, confers an automatic entitle- 
ment to these rights (Spencer, 1979a:248). 


In summary, the items were developed as 
carefully as possible. Most represent di- 
rect quotes or paraphrasing of Spencer's 
description in the article or in his rejoinder 
as a response to his critics. 


METHOD 


At the beginning of the 1980 spring 
term, an availability sample of 569 stu- 
dents in a “required” principles course re- 
sponded to a questionnaire that included 
the fifteen statements representing dimen- 
sions of the three philosophies of educa- 
tion. The students were asked to respond 
to the statements using a five point scale 
(1 - strongly disagree, 2 - disagree, 3 - not 
sure, 4 - agree, and 5 - strongly agree). 

While such samples have limitations, 
the 569 respondents are quite representa- 
tive of students in a major middle-western 
university except that about one-half had 
completed only two college terms. How- 
ever, upper division students were sub- 
stantially represented in the sample. All 
colleges and majors within the university 
were represented. Preliminary data 
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analysis indicated that year in school was 
not related significantly to the variables 
under study. While we recognize that the 
sample was drawn for only one university, 
data analysis provided by the Cooperative 
Institutional Research Program (American 
Council on Education, 1980) indicates that 
the university student body from which 
the sample was drawn is quite representa- 
tive of selective public universities in the 
United States. 

The scalability of the 15 items was eval- 
uated by means of a correlation matrix 
(Pearsons r), reliability analysis, and 
factor analysis. The general notion of 
internal consistency within these opera- 
tive philosophies is implicit in Spencer s 
article. 


FINDINGS 


Based on correlation matrix analysis 
findings (Campbell and Fiske, 1959), the 
scale items have little inter-item correla- 
tion or convergence (Table 1). The highest 
inter-item correlation of .28 is within the 
contract scale. Most inter-item correla- 
tions are below .10. Therefore, there is 
virtually no convergence within the desig- 
nated items to support the internal con- 
sistency of the three philosophies of edu- 
cation. In reliability analysis and also in 
factor analysis no support was found for 
the three scales. This lack of internal con- 
sistency clearly calls into question the 
usefulness of the typology in describing 
operative philosophies for students. 

Further analysis of the items was 
undertaken to see what insights could be 
gleaned about the expectations of students 
today. A list of item means and variances 
(Table 2) reveals that students generally 
agree that they should have a voice in 
evaluating and promoting faculty (R1) and 
in determining course offerings (C5). To- 
day's students also agree that the univer- 
sity is obligated to assure the general in- 
tellectual development of students as 
knowledgeable, educated citizens. The 
students tend to disagree that being in 
college is its own reward and that the col- 
lege degree should be an automatic right 
of citizenship (R5). Students definitely 
disagree that students who invest time, 
effort, and money should receive a degree 
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TABLE 1. Zero Order Correlations Among Scale Items 


Merit 
Ml M2 M3 





regardless of their actual performance 
(C2). 

It appears that today’s students feel that 
they should have some input into the uni- 
versity decisions on faculty and courses 
but that a college degree should reflect 
performance as well as effort. The latter 
generalization may be more complex than 
presented by items R5 and C2. Items Cl 
(students should receive passing grades if 
they put forth their best effort) and M2 
(superior grades should be based on per- 
formance regardless of effort), which also 
deal with grades, effort, and performance, 
show relatively high variances, which may 


Contract 
M4 M5 Cl C2 


Right 
C3 C4 C5 RI R R3 R4 RS 





indicate less concordance of opinions 
about the weighting of effort and perfor- 
mance in determination of grades (Winer, 
1962: 105—139). 

We proceeded to differentiate the data 
on the effort-performance dilemma that 
served as a Starting point for Spencer in 
the development of his typology. Both 
Storer and Duster point out that grading is 
really the central concern of the Spencer 
article. (Storer, 1979:255-257; Duster, 
1979:252). Respondents were grouped by 
subculture and grade point average to ex- 
amine mean differences. Analysis of vari- 
ance was used to examine more thor- 


TABLE 2. Scale Items’ Ordered According to Level of Agreement 


Item 

No. Mean Variance Items (paraphrased) 

RI 3.880 1.059 Student voice in evaluation and promotion of faculty 

M5 3.860 .651 University obligated to development of educated citizens 

C5 3.770 .787 Student voice in determining course offerings 

M4 3.645 .780 Courses offered reflect faculty judgment 

C1 3.601 1.266 Receive passing grades if puts forth best effort 

R2 3.578 :709 University grant credit for travel, work & other experiences 

C4 3.488 .929 Consider students’ circumstances as well as performance when as- 
signing grades 

C3 3.382 1.080 University obligated to prepare students for employment 

R3 3.369 953 University responsible for effective job placement program 

M1 3.162 1.177 Poor student performance is due to student inability 

R4 3.058 1.010 University should encourage pass/not pass to reduce emphasis on 
grades 

M2 2.939 1.254 Superior grades should be based on performance regardless of effort 

M3 2.926 1.086 Text should be best in field even if challenging 

R5 2.533 1.109 College own reward, degree right of citizenship 

C2 2,044 901 Student who invests resources into university should get degree 


regardless of performance 


Me m amia cite ee ttt m = 
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oughly the responses to C1 (receive pass- 
ing grades based on effort) and M2 
(superior grades based on performance) 
(Table 3). 

Grouping the respondents by Clark and 
Trow’s subculture self identification, as 
suggested by Simpson in response to 
Spencer (Simpson, 1979:259), reveals that 
collegiate and vocational types are more 
agreeable with “effort grades” than are ac- 
ademic and non-conformist types. 

Also the responses to M2 (superior 
grades based on performance) show that 
the academic types are more favorable 
toward performance regardless of effort 
(for superior grades) than are the other 
subcultures. Analysis by grade point tends 
to confirm the idea that good students 
would want performance to outweight ef- 
fort. The above average students are less 
agreeable with Ci, that students should 
receive passing grades if they put forth 
effort, and less disagreeable with M2, that 
superior grades should be based on per- 
formance regardless of effort, than are the 
average or below average grade point stu- 
dents. 


DISCUSSION 


The purpose of this study was to assess 
Spencer s operative philosophies of higher 
education as applied to university stu- 
dents. Our intent was to construct scales 
reflecting dimensions of each of the three 
philosophies and then incorporate them 
into a model of college expectations, ex- 


periences, and satisfaction. However, the 
model was not developed and tested be- 
cause the proposed operative philosophies 
applied to students did not withstand em- 
pirical scrutiny. Correlation matrix, relia- 
bility, and factor analyses did not support 
the scalability of the items. For many 
items the variances are relatively low, 
suggesting a relatively high level of 
agreement among the student respondents 
on these items. 

Our results do mildly support the notion 
that grades are a highly salient and con- 
troversial issue with today’s students be- 
cause large variance exists in students’ 
orientation to grades and to the preferred 
relationship among effort, performance, 
and grades. But this variance is not ex- 
plained by association with other neces- 
sary elements in the philosophies iden- 
tified by Spencer. Apparently, some stu- 
dents believe that those who put forth 
their best efforts should receive passing, 
but not high grades in individual courses. 
However, these efforts alone are not 
viewed as sufficient to receive a degree. 
Performance still is seen as necessary for 
a degree. 

The other elements of attitude and ex- 
pectation delineated by Spencer as being 
combined with orientations to grading to 
form operative philosophies are not asso- 
ciated for students as Spencer assumed. 
Some association was found between 
Clark and Trow’s student subculture 
identification and orientation to grades. 
Some association also was found between 


TABLE 3. Preferences for Grades Based on Effort or Performance Classified by Student Subculture, Major, 
and Grade Point Average (F value probabilities between groups from analysis of variance) 


Groups Percent of sample 
Subculture 
collegiate 18 
vocational 49 
academic 20 
non-conformist 13 


(F ratio probability) 
Grade Point Average 


Below 2.0 9 
2.0—2.49 29 
2.5~2.99 31 
3,0-3,49 19 
3.5 plus 12 


(F ratio probability) 


M2 superior grades 
based on performance 


C1 passing grades 
based on effort 





Mean Mean 
3.71 2.95 
3.68 2.86 
3.42 3.14 
3.42 2.91 
(.052) {.142) 
3.68 2.81 
3.63 2.87 
3.73 2.80 
3.37 3.04 
3.27 3.25 
(.008) (.026) 
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grade point average and grading orienta- 
tion. We know that students today are 
characterized by greater differences in 
ability than ever before; therefore, some 
of the variance with regard to the role of 
effort and performance in grading may re- 
flect awareness of and concern for this 
diversity in ability. But the analysis re- 
jects the notion of coherent operative 
philosophies of education for college stu- 
dents. The evidence parallels Wilson’s 
suggestion that even many professors may 
not have coherent philosophies of educa- 
tion regarding teaching goals, means, and 
evaluation (Wilson, 1979:254). If Wilson is 
correct regarding the lack of coherent fac- 
ulty philosophies of education, it may not 
_be surprising that we did not find evidence 
of such operative philosophies for stu- 
dents. The issue of educational 
philosophies among faculty warrants 
_ further study. ` 

Two other interesting factors emerge 
from the study and warrant further inves- 
tigation. First, with regard to student 
power or student voice, students did tend 
to deem it appropriate for them to have 
input in evaluation of faculty and in cur- 
riculum development. It appears that the 
demands and gains made in this area by 
the students of the late 60s were not lost 
on the students of 1980. Finally while our 
data support the widely held notion that 
grades are an important student concern 
and vocationalism continues to increase, 
students generally want more than vo- 
cational preparation from their college ex- 
perience. With considerable agreement, 
students see their own intellectual devel- 
opment as a major obligation of the uni- 
versity. This finding is consistent with 
Levine’s report of a nationally represen- 
tative 1976 undergraduate sample in which 
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97 percent indicated that a. well-rounded 
general education was an essential or 
fairly important element of a college edu- 
cation for them (Levine, 1979:133). It ap- 
pears that neither general intellectual de- 
velopment and vocationalism nor the no- 
tions of merit and contract are inconsis- 
tent or exclusive in the minds of today s 
college students. 
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This paper is a review and discussion of the two most common ways sociologists distinguish 
sociology from common sense in their constant denial of the perennial charge that "sociology is 
just common sense.” Sociologists routinely exaggerate the differences between sociology and 
common sense by insisting that common sense is (1) false and (2) contradictory. These 
responses are unsatisfactory, incomplete, and often untrue. Each of these points is discussed 
and supported by illustrative examples from a wide range of sociological literature. The paper 
proposes that sociologists’ handling of the sociology/common sense issue is a self-serving 
ideology designed to mystify their audiences in an effort to monopolize their role as experts on 
social life and to protect their professional autonomy. The paper ends by referring the reader to 
published materials which deal more adequately with the similarities and dissimilarities of 
sociology and common sense and by supporting the thesis that sociology must combine the twa 


types of knowledge. 


About a hundred years ago, when I was 
an undergraduate at Western Michigan 
College and fresh from a reading of 
Thurber s (1939) “The Secret Life of Wal- 


ter Mitty,” I tried every study technique’ 


that came to my attention in search of that 
little bit of magic that other students ap- 
peared to have. Other students seemed to 
do extremely well with little or no 
effort—some advised me that sociology 
was just common sense and therefore 
studying was a waste of time; some con- 
fessed they cheated; some reported that 
their key to success was a forty-cent 
booklet called something like “How to Get 
Perfect Grades with No Effort; some 
claimed to have a photographic memory; 
and some maintained they earned an “A” 
grade with a single quick reading of the 
material. Not me. I never found any 
magic. For me, examinations and 
classroom discussions were social con- 
ventions designed to emphasize my 
shortcomings and I soon followed the ad- 
vice of Academicus Mentor (1966:14): 
“On the whole, it is far better to keep 
silent, even at the risk of being taken for a 
jackass, than to open your mouth and re- 
move all doubt.” 

I have since made the only adjustment 
possible: I became a sociology teacher. I 


* I am indebted to Barbara Hetrick and Larry 
Hunt for their searing critiques of earlier drafts of 
this paper. I did not let them see this version. [Ad- 
dress correspondence to: John Pease, Department of 
Sociology, University of Maryland, College Park 
MD 20742.] 


also have come to understand the efficacy 
of cheating, how-to-books, photographic 
memories, and speed reading. But the 
cockamanie idea that sociology is com- 
mon sense still vexes me. 

Like most teachers of sociology, I have 
come to expect a series of difficult ques- 
tions about, and even against, sociology 
each time I teach a course. Among these 
questions invariably is the query, “Isn't 
sociology just common sense?” Like most 
teachers, I have learned to be thankful for 
such questions as vehicles for discussion 
and opportunities to renew the faith. 

The question of whether or not sociol- 
ogy is common sense usually comes either 
from students who make it plain in their 
asking that the answer must be “yes” or 
from students who are planning to make 
sociology their lifework and want to know 
what to say to those who defame their 
choice of scholarly endeavor. As the age 
of new faculty members becomes younger 
and younger, the question increasingly 
comes from colleagues who are newcom- 
ers to the teaching of sociology and who 
want to know how to respond to fulsome 
questions from twitting students. 

The charge that sociology is common 
sense, that it is merely a study of the obvi- 
ous, 1s not limited to college and univer- 
sity students, however. In his analysis of 
the stereotype of sociology and 
sociologists Bennett Berger (1957:279) 
established that part of the reason many 
intellectuals do not accept sociology as a 
legitimate scientific profession ts because 
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of their belief that“ . . . sociologists ‘bela- 
bor the obvious? ... lack insight, and 
substitute in its place a barrage of care- 
fully ‘prover platitudes.” In his column of 
August 31, 1960, Kempton (reprinted in 
Kempton, 1963:112) reported to the 
readers of the New York Post that “a 
major characteristic of sociology as a dis- 
cipline is its remorseless pursuit of proof 
of what everyone knew all along.” And 
more than three decades ago, Bain 
(1947:13) noted that many physical and 
biological scientists were arguing that “the 
so-called laws and principles of social sci- 
ence are limited, relative, and do not go 
beyond common sense.” 

In the first text-book in sociology, An 
Introduction to the Study of Society, 
Small and Vincent (1894:52) disallowed 
_ the“ ... popular notion that Sociology is 


a labor-saving device for knowing every- 


thing without learning anything” and they 
stated that one purpose of their book was 
to“ ... disturb the conceit that anyone 
who pleases may be a sociologist.” Eighty 
years later, authors of introductory 
sociology textbooks still labor to re- 
pudiate the idea that sociology is merely 
common sense. Little wonder that 
Horowitz and Rainwater (1970:5) con- 
cluded that sociology has been pestered 
by the common sense allegation for most 
of its history. Indeed, if the number of 
books and articles by sociologists that 
refer to the sociology/common sense issue 
is any indication of the prevalence of the 
idea, then Bates (1967:155) is surely cor- 
rect in his assessment that “there is no 
more persistent misconception about 
sociology than the conviction that ‘every- 
body already knows’ "what 
sociologists discuss—sociology is just 
common sense. 

The insistence that sociology is nothing 
but common sense typically has been met 
by the continuing denial of sociologists 
who attempt to put as much distance be- 
tween sociology and common sense as 
possible,! mainly by denigrating common 


! However, Mazur (1968) is a notable exception. 
The spate of replies (Ellis, 1969; Gilbert and 
O'Donovan, 1968; Green and Sackmary, 1968; Hen- 
shel, 1971; Katz, 1968; Kretzschmar, 1969; Molotch, 
1969; Roos, 1968; Rosen, 1968; Veney, 1968; and 
Westrum, 1968) that followed his violation of the 
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sense. Common sense is characterized in 
negative terms: “false” (Mack and Pease, 
1973:17), “contradictory” (Sugarman, 
1968:9), “wrong” (McGee et al., 1980:11), 
“fragmentary” (Broom and Selznick, 
1977:2), “erroneous” (Bates and Julian, 
1975:16), “crude” (Wilson and Selvin, 
1980:18), “conflicting”? (Lasswell and 
Bode, 1974:16), “untrue” (Dobriner, 
1969:5), and so on. “Knowledge gained 
through common sense is” said to be 
“based on superficial observation, incom- 
plete data and the imperfect perception of 
the human senses” (Perry and Perry, 
1973:4). The errors of common sense 
“|. . if not grave enough to cause the dis- 
appearance of the society concerned, are 
sufficiently grievous to render societies 
less adaptive than they could otherwise 
be” (Wright et al., 1975:40). 

The aim of this paper is not to confirm 
each of these characterizations but simply 
to discuss the two that are used most 
often, in a modest effort to focus our col- 
lective attention upon the essential man- 
ner in which we sociologists deny the 
charge.? Although the exact language and 
specific points of the many denials vary, 
virtually all are constructed to depend 
upon common sense being false and/or 
contradictory. These responses to the 
charge that sociology is common sense are 
significant both in what they include and 
what they omit. Both have merit; both are 
joined to the introductory textbook and 
the folklore of the profession; both attack 
common sense; both gainsay the work of 
Schutz (1962:47), his students and 
legatees; and both are unsatisfactory re- 
sponses to the question. 

The first of these standard responses is 
to declare and/or demonstrate that com- 
mon sense is false and (to imply at least) 
that sociology is true. The most popular 
version of this type of response is the piece 
by Lazarsfeld (1949) which has been cited, 


norm tends to confirm my observation of what is 
usual, however. 

2 The common sense charge is not leveled only at 
sociology. It is regularly made against most of the 
social sciences and helping professions. I focus on 
sociology because it happens to be my occupational 
niche, and because the common sense issue in the 
other disciplines and professions is largely aired by 
the example of sociology. 
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used, and reprinted in many volumes (see, 
for example, Bertrand, 1967:15; Wilson 
and Selvin, 1980:18—20). In his expository 
review of the The American Soldier a 
quarter-century ago, Lazarsfeld 
(1949:378) (after asserting that “the limi- 
tations of survey methods are obvious”) 
noted that “ ... from time to time, the 
argument is advanced that surveys only 
put into complicated form observations 
which are already obvious to everyone” 
(1949:379). He went on to list six “obvi- 
ously true” statements,’ only to tell us at 
the end of the list that “every one of these 
statements is the direct opposite of what 
actually was found” (Lazarsfeld’s 
1949:380 emphasis). “Obviously,” 
Lazarsfeld (1949:380) concluded, “some- 
thing is wrong with the entire argument of 
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obviousness’. 

In another teaching on the failure of 
common sense, Dobriner (1969) presents 
five statements dealing with the urban re- 
bellions of the mid-1960s. After discussing 
each statement, Dobriner (1969:4) sug- 
gests that“ . . . they seem almost a matter 
of common sense. Or do they?” He then 
tells us that while “we could put common 
sense toa... formal test . . . it would be 
particularly unwise to do it here .. . be- 


3 The six statements, along with Lazarsfeld’s 
(1949:380) interpretative comments, are: 

1. Better educated men showed more psycho- 
neurotic symptoms than those with less educa- 
tion. (The mental instability of the intellectual 
as compared with the more impassive psychol- 
ogy of the-man-on-the-street has often been 
commented on.) 

2. Men from rural backgrounds were usually in 
better spirits during their Army life than 

‘ soldiers from the city backgrounds. (After all, 
they are more accustomed to hardships.) 

3. Southern soldiers were better able to stand the 
climate in the hot South Sea Islands than 
Northern soldiers (of course, Southerners are 
more accustomed to hot weather). 

4. White privates were more eager to become 
non-coms than Negroes. (The lack of ambition 
among Negroes is almost proverbial.) 

5. Southern Negroes preferred Southern to 
Northern white officers. (Isnt it well known 
that Southern whites have a more fatherly atti- 
tude toward their ‘darkies’?) 

6. As long as the fighting continued, men were 
more eager to be returned to the States than 
they were after the German surrender. (You 
cannot blame people for not wanting to be 
killed.) 
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cause the five statements . . . are patently 
untrue!’ (Dobriner’s 1969:4 emphasis.) 

A variation on the above theme was 
performed by Catton (1961) and three of 
his associates. They constructed a test of 
56 items which they agreed were all factu- 
ally false. “Each item was preceded with 
the letters T, F, and O, and students were 
instructed to circle either the T or the F to 
indicate their opinion of the truth or falsity 
of the item, and to circle the O if they 
thought the item was obviously true or 
obviously false” (Catton’s 1961:83 empha- 
sis). The teachers won. “A person who 
regarded a lot of items as obvious was 
neither more nor less likely to achieve a 
high score . . . than a person who thought 
a few obvious ... ”(Catton, 1961:183), 
Moreover, “an item regarded as obvious 
by many people was neither more nor less 
apt to be answered correctly than one so 
regarded by a few people” (Catton, 
1961:183). Catton (1961:184), therefore, 
concluded: 


(a) Obviousness is apparently not a good 
criterion of validity. 

(b) Sociological knowledge is not all obvi- 
ous. 

(c) One's grasp of sociology ... cannot be 
accurately estimated by one’s feelings 
about how obvious the material is. 


Another test that shows university stu- 
dents that not all sociology is common 
sense is Marwell’s (1966) “Social Aware- 
ness Test.” Concerned with “generating 
.. . enthusiasm in an introductory sociol- 
ogy course ...” and noting that many 
students picture . sociology as in- 
tellectually shallow, nothing more than 
common sense,” Marwell (1966:253) de- 
signed a test to administer and discuss the 
first day of the course. The test is con- 
structed so that most students answer the 
first question correctly. The remainder of 
the test is designed to insure that the con- 
fidence engendered by the first question 
surrenders to the vaunting of the in- 
structor. According to Marwell 
(1966:254): 


After the students complete the test the an- 
swers are reviewed and explained. I usually 
read the question and ask for hands voting 
true and then hands voting false. This is fol- 
lowed by taking reasons for each side from 
volunteers in the class. I then give and ex- 
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plain the correct answer. After the first 
question, which most answer correctly, 
there is usually a small buzz and a few 
smiles. There is also renewed confidence, 
which I feel encourages the students to raise 
their hands after subsequent questions. After 
the second question, which most answer in- 
correctly, there is a somewhat louder buzz. 
By the time the fifth or sixth question is 
passed there is quite a bit of talk, and laugh- 
ter greets each “correct” answer from the 
podium. Students avidly look around when 
hands are raised. By the seventh or eighth 
question there are few volunteers to explain 
the majority position. There are a few more 
for the minority, a reversal of previous con- 
ditions. The essential nature of the test has 
been grasped. 


Another example of requiring students 
to forsake common sense and pledge alle- 
giance to sociology is Toby’s (1955) effort 
at “Undermining Students Faith in the 
Validity of Personal Experience.” Toby’s 
“program of subversion,” as he called it, 
was designed to “shake the confidence” of 
the students by trying to convince them 
that when they travel by bus or street car 
they see relatively “. . . more public con- 
veyances going by in the wrong direction 
-< (Toby's 1955:717 emphasis) than is 
actually the case. Although his lesson is 
faulty as an “illustration of the limitations 
of ‘experience’,” as Davies (1961; and see 
Toby's 1961 rejoinder) and Rodman and 
Piezer (1965; and see Toby's 1965 rejoin- 
der) have pointed out, his maneuvers and 
vocabulary of motives typify this genre of 
de-programming students. 

The second conventional response to 
the question of whether or not sociology is 
common sense is to attack common sense 
as contradictory (Baldridge, 1975:52-53; 
Biesanz and Biesanz, 1973:11-12; 
Lasswell and Bode, 1974:18-—20; 
Lundberg et al., 1968:33—-34; Mack and 
Pease, 1973:17; Mead and Mead, 1965:27; 
Park and Burgess, 1921:82; Sugarman, 
1968:9; Vernon, 1965:7~—12). This is ac- 
complished by equating common sense 
with proverbs and aphorisms and then 
pointing out to the students that for every 
proverb they can think of, one can dredge 
up another which is its opposite. For 
example, common sense tells us “Absence 
makes the heart grow fonder” and “out of 
sight, out of mind;’ “you can’t tell a book 
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by its cover” and “clothes make the per- 
son;” “look before you leap” and “s/he 
who hesitates is lost;’ “birds of a feather 
flock together’ and “opposites attract;” 
etc., etc., etc. 

This particular strand of common sense 
keeps sociology in a permanent pincer 
grip. If sociologists undertake an investi- 
gation to determine whether people 
working individually are more productive 
than persons working in units of two or 
more, and if the research shows that per- 
sons working alone are more productive 
than persons working collectively, some 
people will belittle the study as wasteful 
for merely documenting the obvious-— 
namely, “too many cooks spoil the broth.” 
If, on the other hand, the research shows 
that persons working in units of two or 
more are more productive than persons 
working individually, some people will 
dismiss the research as a remorseless pur- 
suit of what everyone knew all along— 
namely, “two heads are better than one.” 
Common sense is therefore not a good 
guide to decision-making because, like the 
proverbial politician, its every answer to 
any question is a clear, simple, 
straightforward “yes and no.” Regardless 
of the results of an empirical investigation, 
there is some extant proverb or common 
sense expression that covers it. 

Merton (1959:xv—xvi) has described the 
sociologist’s dilemma regarding the rela- 


tions between the socially plausible and 


the true better than most others. 


Should . . . systematic inquiry only confirm 
what had been widely assumed—this being 
the class of plausible truths—he will of 
course be charged with “laboring the obvi- 
ous.” He becomes tagged as a bore, telling 
only what everybody knows. Should investi- 
gation find that widely held social beliefs are 
untrue—the class of plausible untruths-—he 
is a heretic, questioning value-laden verities. 
If he ventures to examine socially implausi- 
ble ideas that turn out to be untrue, he is a 
fool, wasting effort on a line of inquiry not 
worth pursuing in the first place. And finally, 
if he should turn up some implausible truths, 

- he must be prepared to find himself regarded 
as a charlatan, claiming as knowledge what 
is patently false. 


There is merit in these “untrue” and 


“contradictory” responses and many of us 
have used them smugly for years. It is all 
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part of what Berger and Berger (1972:37, 
P. Berger, 1963:38—43) call the Veblenes- 
que “debunking motif’ of the discipline. 
To encourage critical thinking, to generate 
discussion about commonly held beliefs, 
is highly valued in academe. Besides, 
some common sense is false and con- 
tradictory. Indeed, some sociology is true 
and not at all contradictory. 

Still, there are limitations to these re- 
sponses to assertions and innuendoes of a 
kindred connection between sociology 
and common sense. At best, they are in- 
complete. What is not said is that the re- 
verse also may be true. We typically pre- 
sent a counterfeit case by pitting the worst 
of common sense against the best of 
sociology. ` Humbug. What conclusions 
would one reach if one were to compare 
only the most abysmal examples of 
sociology with only the finest examples of 
common sense? Is not some sociology 
false and contradictory? And is not some 
common sense true, consistent, and use- 
ful? This way of contrasting sociology and 
common sense presents a misleading de- 
scription of the issue because only the 
negative features of common sense and 
the positive features of sociology are put 
into relief. There is little or no attention to 
the negative features of sociology and the 
positive features of common sense. One 
indication of just how supercilious our 
teaching is on this point is that some stu- 
dents come to believe that sociology must 
be true and common sense must be false! 

: What happens to these truths about the 
differences between sociology and com- 
mon sense if Miner (1956) does a study of 
Nacirema golicos or if we complete the 
assignment from Gouldner (1970:25)? 
“The sociologists’ task today,” writes 
Gouldner (1970:25), “is not only to see 
people as they see themselves, nor to see 
themselves as others see them; it is also to 
see themselves as they see other people.” 
(Gouldner’s emphasis.) Gouldner goes on 
to encourage us to ask the same kinds of 
questions about ourselves as we do about 
others and to answer theminthe same ways. 

Sometimes there are negative features 
about sociology. Even sociologists are not 
all-knowing. Occasionally, sociological 
statements are false. According to Duncan 


- (1974:2), for example, “much method- 
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ological writing contains advice that is 
simply wrong. Hardly an issue of a jour- 
nal,” writes Duncan, is “without. . ..some 
stunning example of a researcher who has 
gone astray... .” In this same vein, Mer- 
ton (1959:xili) has noted that “. . . in sci- 
ence as in everyday life, explanations are 
sometimes provided for things that never 
were, and he advises us that “in sociol- 
ogy as in other disciplines, pseudofacts 
have a way of inducing pseudoproblems, 
which cannot be solved because matters 
are not as they purport to be” (Merton, 
1959: xiv—xv). 

Merton is not one of Mother Cary’s 
chickens, but those who regard his caveat 
as cavil should consider Reynolds's (1966) 
re-search to find empirical evidence for 
the so-called “fact” that“... women are 
capable of making finer visual color dis- 
criminations than men.” Reynolds learned 
that the hypothesis was accepted by a 
number of sociologists and social psy- 
chologists and he found it stated as fact in 
standard sociology and social psychology 
books. However, after more than two 
years of questioning the authors for their 
sources of evidence, searching the lit- 
erature, and consulting with “experts” on 
the subject, he found no empirical support 
for the assertion. But he did find evidence 
“|. . refuting such a claim” (Reynolds, 
1966:87. For a copy of Reynolds's essential 
point, see Rossi, 1976:35). A more intri- 
guing example of feckless data is Galliher 
and Cain's (1974) careful checking of the 
data cited in a score of criminology 
textbooks to support claims about the 
“mafia.” On the basis of extant sociologi- 
cal data, Galliher and Cain (1974) con- 
clude that the “mafia” is a myth and most 
of what sociologists write about organized 
crime is “folklore.” 

There are, of course, other data that 
tend to confirm the notion that some 
sociology, like some common sense, is 
false. Recall, for example, all that has 
been written in the name of sociology 
about the authenticity of various feral 
people (for example, see Evans, 
1958:85-97; Landis, 1958:138-139; 
Koenig, 1968:17). Or recall the many false 
and inaccurate projections sociologists 
have made about population (see, for 
example, Dorn, 1950). Similarly, Gould 
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(1974) has shown that the conclusion 
many sociologists have made of the con- 
nection between street crime and drugs is 
doubtful, if not downright false. Consider 
the statement of Davis and Moore 
(1945:243) that “social inequality is . . . an 
unconsciously evolved device by which 
societies insure that the most important 
positions are conscientiously filled by the 
most qualified persons.” Or consider the 
fact that some textbooks on the sociology 
of the family, “. . . despite their claims to 
be compilations of the accumulated 
knowledge of social sciences, are—with 
respect to the female—primarily collec- 
tions of folklore and social stereotypy,” as 
Ehrlich (1971:430) has shown. 

Nettler (1945) has sought to gauge the 
relative accuracy of what sociologists and 
nonsociologists know about social reality 
by asking each to “predict” the probable 
future of ongoing social events. The re- 
search by Nettler (1945) and a similar 
study by Baril and Stirling (1964; quoted 
in Nettler, 1968) tndicate that sociologists, 
for all their expertise, are no more presci- 


_ent when it comes to matters of collective 


social phenomena than are business exec- 
utives, economists, historians, journalists, 
mechanics, natural scientists, philoso- 
phers, plumbers, political scientists, 
politicians, psychologists, public school 
teachers, or welders. Van den Berghe 
(1975:3—4) makes the same point although 
his comparisons are parole officers, politi- 
cians, priests, psychiatrists, and 
stockbrokers. According to Nettler 
(1968:204), “... when our ‘trained stu- 
dents of human behavior do tell us how 
matters stand in the social arena, and, 
more to the point, when they project fu- 
tures from their present perceptions, they 
have no greater competence than Anyman 
of like IQ” (Nettler's emphasis). 

Not far from Nettler’s (1968) summary 
evaluation is Hughes’s (1963:879) notice 
that sociologists “. . . did not foresee the 
explosion of collective action of Negro 
Americans toward immediate full integra- 
tion into American society” in the decade 
following the U. S. Supreme Court deci- 
sion in Brown vs. Board of Education 
of Topeka, Kansas. Or consider the 
animadversion of Huber and Form 
(1973:16): “. . . Harrington’s disclosure in 
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1962 that one-fourth of the nation still 
lived in poverty surprised the average 
sociologist as much as the average con- 
gressman. Or, again, note Mazur’s 
(1968:195) judgment (and Molotch’s 1969 
concurrence) that “... the difference 
between what sociologists know and what 
everybody else knows is practically nil.” 
It is unnecessary and would be much too 
annoying to recite all the mistakes, errors, 
and falsehoods which have sullied sociol- 
ogy. Suffice it to say that some sociology, 
like some common sense, 1s false. 
Moreover, some common sense, like 
some sociology, is true and useful. The- 
literature of sociology is sprinkled with 
acknowledgments of the veridical and 
beneficial character of common sense. 
Even some who caution that common 
sense is wrong do not insist that all com- 
mon sense is wrong (Robertson, 1977:9). 
For example, after citing instances of false 


common sense about families, Goode 


(1964:4) adds: “Of course, many popular 
beliefs about how families work are cor- 
rect... .” Bain (1947:13) also points out 
that while some common sense is false, 
some is partially or wholly true and, he 
adds, “social life would be impossible 
without it.” 

The existence of volumes like Sociology 
Through Literature (Coser, 1963), Sociol- 
ogy of the Possible (Ofshe, 1970), and 
Sociology Through Science Fiction 
(Milstead et al.. 1974), and the reprinting 
of materials such as Thomas's (1967) “ Bar- 
room Sociology,” and the rather heavy . 
use of materials authored by non- 
sociologists in the many edited collections 
that are used to teach sociology (for 
example, Schuler et al., 1971; Dabaghian, 
1975) all serve to indicate that common 
sense and other non-sociology aids the 
development of the sociological imagina- 
tion and the sociological enterprise. 
Likewise, Hochschild (1973) and Page 
(1959), among others, have written of the 
advantages to sociologists—both teachers 
and researchers—of non-sociological 
materials as sources of ideas, theories, 
hypotheses, insights, etc. Hochschild 
(1973:1012), for example, recently re- 
viewed the sex role research and con- 
cluded that“. . . many useful ideas come 
from nonsociologists.” The Box Man 
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(King and Chambliss, 1972) validates and 
extends Hochschild’s thesis. Anyone who 
has read Harry King’s account of his life 
knows that this thief was a keen observer 
of social structure who asked sociological 
questions and analyzed the social worlds 
in which he lived in sociological terms on 
a par with trained sociologists. 

Oftentimes the match of sociology and 
common sense is specific and direct. 
Huber (1974:15) has recently reminded us 
that Mannheim’s (1936a) thesis that social 
thought is shaped by one’s social location 
has a mate in the common sense view that 
“we all know that we expect people at 
various times and places to reflect in their 
opinions and behavior the kind of thought 
to which they are exposed.” In his book 
on The American Class Structure, Kahl 
(1957:91) wrote that the adage, “ ‘them as 
has, gits; .. . summarizes neatly the con- 
nections between prestige rank and mate- 
rial possessions.” Oksanen and Spencer 
(1975:108) have reported that high school 
performance is a “significant” indicator of 
“success” in introductory social science 
courses. Similarly, Sheppard (1974:333) 
finds that the common sense saying “s/he 
who pays the piper calls the tune” is just 
another way of reporting that: 


the probability is ... high that scientists’ 
research will be selected, conducted, and 
presented in a manner favorable to their em- 
ployers. The fact is that one does not nor- 
mally remain employed for long by those 
who are hurt by his work, or in other words, 
“he who pays the piper calls the tune.” 


Pavalko (1974) recently has shown how 


much common sense coheres with sociol- 
ogy by cataloging his illustrations in terms 
of conventional sociological areas. To wit: 
Survey research—“‘if you ask a silly ques- 
tion you get a silly answer’ (Pavalko, 
1974:11); participant observation—“when 
in Rome, do as the Romans do” (Pavalko, 
1974:12); fertility—‘an ounce of preven- 
tion is worth a pound of cure” (Pavalko, 
1974:10); and social control—‘you can 
lead a horse to water but you can’t make it 
drink” (Pavalko, 1974:12). 

It has even been suggested that one 
could summarize important works of 
major social theorists in this manner. For 
example: Merton (1968) on bureaucratic 
personality— better safe than sorry;” 


Nisbet (1969) on social change— 


“accidents will happen;” or Veblen (1912) 


on the leisure class—“all that glitters is not 
gold.” In his Invitation to Sociology Peter 
Berger (1963:23) advises his guests “... 
that the first wisdom in sociology is 
this—things are not what they seem. ” 
Gilbert and Sullivan (n.d.:122) in “H.M.S. 
Pinafore” give us the same advice and 
they, like Aesop (Thompson, 1957:344) 
more than 2,500 years earlier, apply it to 
much more than sociology. 

How difficult would it be to construct a 
common sense test that sociologists would 
fail (and how contrived and artificial 
would such an examination need to be)? 
One indication that such a test would be 
relatively easy to prepare is the general 
failure of so many sociologists and other 
academicians to score very well on the 
so-called “ghetto I.Q. tests” which have 
been widely circulated (in many different 
versions and under various names) on 
college and university campuses in recent 
years (see, for example, Dove, 1971; and 
Williams, 1972). 

If we mean what we say about the im- 
portance of validity* and if we are to ben- 
efit from the teachings of Mill (1872) and 
his followers on the design of research, 
then we must be tentative and timid about 
drawing conclusions from studies that 
“prove” that sociology is not mere com- 
mon sense when served to beginning col- 
lege students. In evaluating the reports of 
Catton (1961) and Marwell (1966) that 
show that students do not do very well 





* In all fairness, it should be noted that “the prob- 
lem of validity has tended to receive short shrift in 
the social sciences” (Deutscher, 1969:35). As Manis 
and his associates (1963:108) have pointed out, “de- 
spite widespread recognition of the need to establish 
validity, research designs rarely consider this prob- 
lem.” Manis (1972:14) recently renewed the currency 
of the above assessment by noting that the indexes to 
volumes 1-25 (unsigned, 1961) and volumes 26-30 
(unsigned, 1965) of the American Sociological Re- 
view “. , , do not list a separate category for ‘valida- 
tion’ and the general sections on ‘methodology’ con- 
tain few articles concerned with validity.” There is a 
question, however, of the validity of Manis’s mea- 
sure of estimating concern with validity because his 
own article (Manis et al., 1963) on validity cannot be 
found by checking “validation” and “methodology” 
in the subject index section of the cumulative index 
to the American Sociological Review (unsigned, 
1965}. 
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when they are tested for sociological 
sense, for example, we must bear in mind 
the reports from EveryMother that these 
same students do even worse when tested 
for common sense. Besides, some stu- 
dents did get some of the Catton and 
Marwell items correct. But more impor- 
tantly, the Marwell and Catton studies do 
not present comparable data for 
sociologists. How do sociologists score on 
Marwell’s (1966) test?> How many of us 
have been embarrassed when we come 
across test questions that our colleagues 
put to their students because we are un- 
able to answer them correctly? How diffi- 
cult would it be to devise a sociology test 
that sociologists would fail [especially if 
we, like Marwell (1966:253) select ques- 
tions that deal with “peculiar findings” in 
the hope that most people will answer in- 
correctly or if we, like Catton (1961:183), 
construct the test so that the correct an- 
swer to every question is false]? 

One baleful reply to this question can be 
found in a little study that Simon and 
Simon (1968) did on class, status, and 
savings. Simon and Simon asked a sample 
of sociologists and economists about the 
relative household savings of blacks and 
whites and found that only 25 percent 
(N=20) of the sociologists knew (or were 
able to guess) the correct answer. The 
sociologists not only did more poorly than 
the economists, but they also did “... 
poorer than chance” (Simon and Simon, 
1968:218). 

The most severe criticism sociologists 
make of common sense is that it is so often 
contradictory. Yet one need not shop long 
and hard in the store of sociological 
knowledge to find items that are con- 
tradictory. For example, how does one 
effectively reconcile the following state- 
ments? 


Nisbet (1959:17): l i 
.. . SO far as the bulk of Western society is 
concerned, and especially in the United 
States, the concept of class is largely ob- 
solete. 


5] designed and began a telephone survey of 
sociologists using Marwel! s (1966) questions but so 
few of those I called were able to identify the “cor- 
rect” answers that I thought it only polite to abort the 
project. 
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Bottomore (1966:8): 

. the division of society into distinct 
social classes is one of the most striking 
manifestations of inequality in the modern 
world.... 

Smelser and Davis (1969:58): 
The accumulation of sociological knowl- 
edge on social stratification has been im- 
pressive. ... 


There are doubtless many more in- 
stances of this sort of obfuscation and 
contradiction than most of us care to 
know about. Hall (1977:114) has reported 
that the research evidence regarding the 
relationships between organizational size 
and individual performance and reactions 
to the work situation is contradictory and 
often inconclusive. Goode (1973:1) has 
described and lamented the contradictory 
findings about “drugs” and Heiss (1972:83) 
has concluded that sociological studies on 
the transmission of marital instability in 
black families has yielded “contradictory 
results.” Reissman (1973:108-125) has 
detailed the confusing and contradictory 
character of much of the recent social sci- 
ence material on inequality in American 
society. Reissman’s assessment is sup- 
ported by Taussig’s (1976:43-70) review 
of the conflicting and contradictory expert 
knowledge on trends in economic in- 
equality and by St. John’s (1975) review of 
ten dozen studies on the consequences of 
school desegration. The different studies 
on desegregation are so contradictory that 
the only over-all conclusion one can draw 
is that the evidence is “inconclusive.” 

How clear and uncontradictory ts it to 
say, as Laumann, Siegel, and Hodge 
(1970:170) have said that “... there has 
been a modest income revolution in the 
United States” and that “this revolution 
has not ... had any impact upon lower 
income groups’ (Laumann et al., 
1970:171)? Revolutions are not what they 
used to be. Some sociology, like some 
common sense, is contradictory and not at 
all crystal clear. 

Some sociology and some common 
sense is contradictory, but not all common 
sense is contradictory. For example, 
common sense tells us “it is easier to 
ridicule than commend” and “it is easier to 
pull down than to build.” Common sense 
tells us “well begun is half done” and “a 
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good beginning makes a good ending.” 
Common sense tells us “a good example is 
the best sermon,” “actions speak louder 
than words,” and “example is better than 
precept.” Common sense tells us “there is 
no time like the present,” “don’t put off 
until tomorrow what you can do today,” 
and “delays are dangerous.” Common 
sense tells us “haste makes waste,” “a 
watched pot never boils,” “good and 
quickly never meet,” and “everything 
comes to one who waits.” Etc., etc., etc. 

Throwing the positive features of com- 
mon sense into high relief is not likely to 
persuade many sociologists to seek its ad- 
vantage. If common sense asserts as true 
that which orthodox sociology has cer- 
tified as true—this being the class of ap- 
proved truth—common sense is labeled as 
amateurish for luckily stumbling upon the 
right answer. If common sense asserts as 
false that which orthodox sociology has 
certified as true—this being the class of 
unapproved falsehoods—common sense 
is labeled as ignorant for not recognizing 
superior logic and evidence. If common 
sense asserts as false that which orthodox 
sociology has certified as false—this being 
the class of approved falsehoods— 
common sense is labeled as dull for being 
preoccupied with the elementary and 
pedestrian facts. If common sense asserts 
as true that which orthodox sociology has 
certified as false—this being the class of 
unapproved truth—-common sense is 
labeled as quackery for trying to pawn off 
that which is patently false. Can it be that 
bores, heretics, fools, and charlatans will 
make amateurs, ignoramuses, dullards, 
and quacks of all who are not sociologists? 

Another difficulty with the complaints 
about common sense is that none includes 
a typology of common sense and most 
make no serious effort even to define the 
concept. Common sense thus becomes a 
residual term meaning (the worst of) ev- 
erything and anything that is not bona fide 
sociology. The term is used indiscrimi- 
nately and interchangeably with “intui- 
tion,” “experience,” “prejudice,” “public 
opinion,” “tradition,” “old myths,” “folk 
nonsense,’ etc. Laue (1968:3) has even 
used the term to mean “white middle class 
values.” It often is insisted that common 


sense is merely proverbs such as “a stitch 


in time saves nine,” or “a rolling stone 
gathers no moss.” Indeed, in every vol- 
ume that I was able to locate in which 
common sense is scorned for being con- 
tradictory, proverbs are used as illustra- 
tive “evidence” and in all but one 
(Lasswell and Bode, 1974) it is the only 
“evidence.” One indication of just how 
fatuous it is to suppose that common 
sense must be equivalent to old proverbs 
is that many students (whom we typically 
accuse of having common sense) do not 
know the meaning and/or do not use many 
of the proverbs which we bandy about so 
authoritatively. Lundberg (1958) has re- 
ported that while discussing the adage “a 
rolling stone gathers no moss” in one of 
his classes, he was surprised when his 
. interpretation of the proverb ... 
brought out expressions of surprise and dis- 
agreement among the members of the 
class.... They reported that they had al- 
ways thought the proverb had exactly the 
opposite meaning... . 


Lundberg (1958:216) subsequently sur- 
veyed his students and found that three 
percent (N=162) of his students had never 
heard of the adage “a rolling stone gathers 
no moss.” Moreover, only “... a little 
more than half of them said they had used 
it,’ and two-thirds of the students thought 
it meant the opposite of what Lundberg 
thought it meant (Lundberg, 1958:216). 
When calling a spade a spade, one must be 
careful not to confuse cards and shovels. 

Perhaps it’s nitpicking to insist upon a 
clear definition of common sense, let 
alone hope that studies that seek to dem- 
onstrate the superiority of sociology over 
common sense provide independent 
checks for their measures. If anything is 
common sense it ought to be that the 
meaning of common sense is common 
sense. Yet one wonders how Lazarsfeld 
(1949), Goode (1964), Dobriner (1969), 
Robertson (1977), and others know that 
the opposite of the sociological truth they 
constructed from their research is com- 
mon sense. 

One might argue that the probability of 
a common sense proposition being false, 
contradictory, etc., is higher than the 
probability of a sociological proposition 
being false, contradictory, etc. Such a po- 
sition is moderate and reasonable to those 
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who share our world-view, but it is decla- 
ration of faith, not a statement of fact. 
Adequate data are simply not available to 
prove or disprove such a sweeping con- 
clusion. In the absence of adequate data 
and in the spirit of the enormous skepti- 
cism which we always attribute to our- 
selves (as scientists and debunkers par 
excellence), we might just as well go with 
our tribal custom of hypothesizing no dif- 
ference: the probability of a sociological 
statement being false and/or contradictory 
is no different from the probability of a 
common sense statement being false 
and/or contradictory. 

Sociologically, however, it makes very 
little difference if common sense is more 
or less false and/or contradictory than 
sociology. Common sense can’t win. 
Sociology can’t lose. The fact that from 
time to time we “discover” some con- 
ventional wisdom of sociology to be false 
is reason for neither scorn nor dismay—it 
merely proves the positive features of the 
discipline: sociology is a humble and self- 
correcting enterprise and we regularly 
boast that in sociology as in all science 
one never spells truth with a capital “T” 
(Bierstedt, 1974:19). One measure of the 
growth, vitality, and maturity of the disci- 
pline is the rate at which facts, hypothe- 
ses, etc., become replaced with newer, 
truer, better facts, hypotheses, etc. In- 


- deed, we often tell one another that really 


good mistakes within sociology are not 
objects of ridicule, they are evidence of 


solvable sociological problems. They are 


benchmarks of the state of sociological 
knowledge and indicators of work to be 
done. Contradictory findings and hypoth- 
eses within sociology are precisely the 
reason why we need more sociology (less 
Senator Proxmire and “The Golden Fleece 
Award”) and much, much more govern- 
ment money. The point of all this is simply 


that the right behavior by the wrong 


people doesn't count. To quote Merton 
(1948:202): 


The moral virtues remain virtues only so 
long as they are jealously confined to the 
proper in-group. The right activity by the 
wrong people becomes a thing of contempt, 
not of honor. For clearly, only in this way, 
by holding these virtues exclusively to them- 
selves, can men of power retain their dis- 


tinction, their prestige, and their power. No 
wiser procedure could be devised to hold 
intact a system of social stratification and 
social power. 


This is the key, I think, to our 
(mis)treatment of common sense. It is the 
“iron law of oligarchy” applied to social 
knowledge (Michels, 1949). It 1s a status 
group ploy. What sociologists say about 
common sense is the self-serving ideology 
of a vested interest group seeking to es- 
tablish and maintain a monopoly over 
“its” professional turf. Just as physicians 
and surgeons jealously guard their legal 
monopoly to cut and dose other people 
(Freidson, 1970), sociologists seek a 
monopoly as the experts on matters of 
social life. Thus, this strand of sociology 
has come full circle. The origin of com- 
mon sense—and much of sociology—is 
Locke, Rousseau, the Enlightenment and 
an attempt to celebrate the sensibleness of 
commoners (Arendt, 1958; Fletcher, 1971; 
Roszak, 1972). It was an assault on the 
established structures of belief, critical of 
the stratification of knowledge and the 
preemptive claims by monarchs and elite 
knowledge groups such as priests that 
their knowledge reflected some special 
quality of mind which differentiated them 
from common people. “Common sense 
was an excellent weapon for attacking 
existing French institutions. It enabled 
Voltaire to establish the principles of 
equality before the law, civil liberty and 
freedom of discussion” (Martin, 
1962:139); it was a central part of the 
ideology of the “first new nation” (Paine, 
1776). 

There are other disquieting features of 
the handling of the matter of common 
sense vs. sociology. There is a modicum 
of lip service but little genuine apprecia- 
tion of the overlap and interplay between 
the two; there is no search for similarities; 
there is no curlosity about common sense; 
etc. This is not to say that sociology and 
common sense are the same. They aren't 
(probably). Moreover, sociologists who 
want sociology and common sense to be 
different should bear in mind that this 
essay does not deal with all the differences 
that are reported to obtain between 
sociology and common sense. Some say 
that sociology is objective, exact, 
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theoretical, analytical, and otherwise 
superior by virtue of its being delivered by 
the scientific method. These are substan- 
tial claims and we are not about to dismiss 
them summarily. 

Nonetheless, when we speak of sociol- 
ogy as being theoretical, precise, objec- 
tive, etc., and common sense as not, are 
we comparing the best of sociology with 
the worst of common sense? Is not some 
sociology atheoretical, value-laden, and 
grossly lacking codification? Isn’t some 
common sense theoretical, systematic, 
and objective? And if these differences are 
a matter of sociology being more ana- 
lytical, systematic, theoretical, and /ess 
descriptive, value-laden, and fragmented 
than common sense, is there really data 
available to confirm such an all- 
encompassing statement? 

Whatever the technical accuracy of the 
above characterizations it is Instructive to 
note that we typically present these 
simplified descriptions mostly to students, 
“lay-people,” and snipers. The way we 
talk to these captive and usually situation- 
ally powerless audiences seeks to intimi- 
date and mystify rather than to celebrate 
and extend the common faculties of 
people. The irony in all of this is that 
common sense is good. The more com- 
mon and the more sensible sociology is, 
the better. Those of us in college and uni- 
versity teaching are committed to making 
sociological sense common. But too often 
when we teach sociology we tend to insist 
that Sociology Proves that Truth is in- 
duced from Perfect Data that Competent 
Specialists have Certified. Does the func- 
tion of sociology thus become one of pro- 
tecting our monopolistic claims from 
odd-balls, unauthorized skeptics, dilet- 
tantes, and powerless groups so that dis- 
crepancies between what sociologists say 
and what others say about social reality is 
summarily dismissed? 

Common sense and sociology are not 
the same (probably) but the dissimilarity is 
not as naked and unadulterated as we so 
often claim and it is not to be found in the 
demand that everyone else must be wrong 
and ourselves incontestably and cosmi- 
cally right. The difference is epistemologi- 
cal (probably). The considered inquiries of 
Dewey (1949), Fletcher (1971:33-75), 
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Manis (1972), Mannheim (1952), Schutz 
(1962), Taylor (1947), and Wirth (1947) go 
a long way in sorting out the similarities 
and differences of sociology and common 
sense. 

Many of us use the sociology vs. com- 
mon sense issue in an effort to help stu- 
dents develop an awareness of those fea- 
tures of social life that prejudice inquiry 
and make analysis and understanding of 
culture and social structure so difficult. To 
this end, the teachings of Bacon 
(1902:19~36), Becker (1932), and Evans 
(1958) are much more successful than our 
routines of devaluing common sense. 
People who use the sociology vs. common 
sense issue as a vehicle for encouraging 
students to compare their own explana- 
tions of social events with the logic of 
sociological analysis will find a point of 
departure in Bakers (1975; 1979) “social 
awareness project.” 

In his 1946 presidential address, Taylor, 
(1947:1) argued that“. . . if sociology is to 
develop into a useful discipline it must 
combine the type of knowledge and 
understanding which is derived by use of 
the most rigid technique of science and by 
the type of knowledge that is known 
among practical men as common sense.” 
According to Taylor (1947:2), syntheses of 
common sense and sociological knowl- 
edge“... arecreative in that they amplify 
so-called theoretical knowledge, validate 
theories if they are correct and modify 
them if they are incorrect” (Taylors em- 
phasis). Taylor (1947:2) believed that if 
sociology “. .. would systematically and 
diligently follow this path of develop- 
ment,” the progress and usefulness of the 
discipline would be greatly enhanced. 
Those who doubt that Taylor was right 
need only recall the ways in which blacks 
and feminists challenged and sub- 
sequently inspirited and redirected the 
study of social inequality. 
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